


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


TO MY COLLEAGUES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The annual U.S. Savings Bond Campaign will 
be conducted this year in the Department and at 
all posts abroad from May 1 through June 18. 


I would like to remind you of the great 
importance of U.S. Savings Bonds to all Americans. 
Savings Bonds are one of our most effective means 


of protecting the Nation's economic strength and 
security. They also offer all of us a sound and 
convenient method of regular saving. 


This year we hope to improve substantially 
the Department's performance in the U.S. Savings 
Bond Campaign. Your support is vital, and Il 
Sincerely hope that each of you will participate 
in the 1971 Campaign. 


William P. Rogers 
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THE COVER—Secretary and 
Mrs. Rogers—flanked by Rod 
Kreger, Deputy Administrator 
of General Services Admin- 
istration, left, and Dr. James 
B. Rhoads, Archivist of the 
United States—view “The Art 
of Diplomacy” Exhibit, which 
opened on April 2 at the Na- 
tional Archives. The exhibit, 
which will be on public view 
for @ year, includes two cen- 
turies of handsomely bound 
treaties, historic letters, and 
beuutiful gifts from foreign 
countries. 








President Nixon Announces New Troop Withdrawals 


Following is the text of President Nixon’s speech on 
April 7: 


Good evening my fellow Americans. Over the past 
several weeks you have heard a number of reports on TV, 
radio and in your newspapers on the situation in South- 
east Asia. 

I think the time has come for me as President and as 
Commander-in-Chief of our armed forces to put these 
reports in perspective, to lay all the pertinent facts before 
you and to let you judge for yourselves as to the success 
or failure of our policy. 

I am glad to be able to begin my report tonight by an- 
nouncing that I have decided to increase the rate of 
American troop withdrawals for the period from May 1 
to December 1. 

Before going into details, I would like to review briefly 
what I found when I came into office, the progress we 
have made to date in reducing American forces, and the 
reason why I am able to announce a stepped-up with- 
drawal without jeopardizing our remaining forces in 
Vietnam and without endangering our ultimate goal of 
ending American involvement in a way which will in- 
crease the chances for a lasting peace in the Pacific and 
the world. 

When I left Washington in January of 1961, after 
serving eight years as Vice President under President 
Eisenhower, there were no American combat forces in 
Vietnam. No Americans had died in combat. 

When I returned as President eight years later, there 
were 540,000 American troops in Vietnam. Thirty-one 
thousand had died there. Three hundred Americans 
were being lost every week. There was no comprehensive 
plan to end the United States involvement in the war. 

I implemented a plan to train and equip the South 
Vietnamese; to withdraw American forces; and to end 
American involvement in the war just as soon as the 
South Vietnamese had developed the capacity to defend 
their country against Communist aggression. 

On this chart on my right you can see how our plan has 
succeeded. In June of 1969, I announced a withdrawal of 
25,000 men; in September 40,000; in December 50,000; 
April of 1970—150,000. By the first of next month, 
May, we will have brought home more than 265,000 
Americans, almost half of the troops in Vietnam when I 
took office. 

Another indication of the progress we have made is 
in reducing American casualties. Casualties were five 
times as great in the first three months of 1969 as they 
were in the first three months of 1971. South Vietnamese 
casualties have also dropped significantly in the past two 
years. One American dying in combat is one too many. 
Our goal is no American fighting man dying anyplace in 
the world. Every decision I have made in the past and 
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every decision I make in the future will have the purpose Sou 
of achieving that goal. sigh 
Let me review now two decisions I have made which | ™ 
have contributed to the achievement of our goals in Pro 
Vietnam that you have seen on the chart. an 


The first was the destruction of enemy bases in Cam- that 
bodia. You will recall, at the time of that decision, many | | 
expressed fears that we had widened the war; that our | e 
casualties would increase and our troop withdrawal pro- | chiz 
gram would be delayed. plet 


I don’t question the sincerity of those who expressed | sett] 
these fears. But we can see now that they were wrong. T 
American troops were out of Cambodia in 60 days, just as 
I pledged they would be. American casualties did not rise. | oh 
They were cut in half. American troop withdrawals were teles 
not halted or delayed. They continued at an accelerated fs th 
rate. | 

Now let me turn to the Laotian operation. As you know, | oa | 
this was undertaken by South Vietnamese ground forces | L 
with American air support against North Vietnamese has : 
troops which had been using Laotian territory for six | |: 





years to attack American forces and allied forces im South = 
Vietnam. Since the completion of that operation, there maki 
has been a great deal of understandable speculation—s | ;, 4. 
there was after Cambodia—whether it was a success OF 8| san 
failure, a victory or a defeat. But, as in Cambodia, what | 5... 
is important is not the instant analysis of the moment but 
what happens in the future. If 
Did the Laotian operation contribute to the goals we a 
sought? I have just completed my assessment of the OP | nj... 
eration. Here are my conclusions: the e1 


First, the South Vietnamese demonstrated that without 
American advisers they could fight effectively against the | ihe o. 
very best troops North Vietnam could put in the field. 

Second, the South Vietnamese suffered heavy casual- | time, 
ties. But, by every conservative estimate the casualties} Th 
suffered by the enemy were far heavier. ina 

Third, and most important, the disruption of enemy the c 
supply lines, the consumption of ammunition and arms ia|®@ ' 
the battle has been even more damaging to the capabili chan 
of the North Vietnamese to sustain major offensives i Amer 
South Vietnam than were the operations in Cambodia 10 Scr 
months ago. hn 

Consequently tonight—I can report that Vietnamiza ievolv 
tion has succeeded. Because of the increased strength of tote « 
the South Vietnamese, because of the success of thé|4,.: 
Cambodian operation, and because of the achievemenii)jay, ; 
of the South Vietnamese operation in Laos I am @ifey , 
nouncing an increase in the rate of American withdra¥jit in o 
als. Ameri 

Between May 1 and December 1 of this year, 100,000jgreate: 
more American troops will be brought home from South) An¢ 
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Vietnam. This will bring the total number of American 
troops withdrawn from South Vietnam to 365,000. That 
is over 34 of the number who were there when I came into 
office, as you can see from this chart on my left. The 

ment of South Vietnam fully supports the decision 
ls [have just announced. 

J Now, let’s look at the future: 

As you can see from the progress we have made to 

date and by this announcement tonight, the American 

\ involvement in Vietnam is coming to an end. The day the 

South Vietnamese can take over their own defense is in 

pow sight. Our goal is a total American withdrawal from Viet- 

: nam. We can and we will reach that goal through our 
vhich of Vietnamization if necessary. 

ls i We would infinitely prefer to reach it even sooner— 

through negotiations. I am sure most of you will recall 

Cam- | that on October 7 of last year in a national TV broadcast, 

many | [proposed an immediate cease-fire throughout Indochina; 

 OUF | the immediate release of all prisoners of war in the Indo- 
| PO | china area; an all-Indochina peace conference; the com- 
plete withdrawal of all outside forces; and a political 


essed | settlement. 
aa | Tonight I again call on Hanoi to engage in serious 
| \ 


| negotiations to speed the end of this war. I especially call 


t 


on Hanoi to agree to the immediate and unconditional 
release of all prisoners of war throughout Indochina. It 
is time for Hanoi to end the barbaric use of our prisoners 
| as Negotiating pawns and to join us in a humane act that 
»\ will free their men as well as ours. 


forces | Let me turn now to a proposal which at first glance 
AMES | has a great deal of popular appeal. If our goal is a total 
Or SX withdrawal of all our forces, why not announce a date 

now for ending our involvement? Well, the difficulty in 
_ there making such an announcement to the American people 
ma—45 | isthat I would also be making that announcement to the 


edz 


$$ OF S| enemy. And it would serve the enemy’s purpose and not 
oe our own. 


If the United States should announce that we will quit 
tegardiess of what the enemy does. we would have 
als we away our principal bargaining counter to win the 
he op telease of American prisoners of war; we would remove 
the enemy’s strongest incentive to end the war sooner by 
| Regotiation; and we will have given enemy commanders 
mst the | the exact information they need to marshal their attacks 
e _ our remaining forces at their most vulnerable 
casual | time. 
sualties| The issue very simply is this: Shall we leave Vietnam 
ita way that—by our own actions—consciously turns 
the country over to the Communists? Or shall we leave 
arms in|" 8 way that gives the South Vietnamese a reasonable 
pability € to survive as a free people? My plan will end 
sives in| american involvement in a way that would provide that 
odia 10 . The other would end it precipitately and give 

Vetory to the Communists. 
In a deeper sense, we have the choice of ending our 
MVolvement in this war on a note of despair or on a 
. the oe of hope. I believe as Thomas Jefferson did that 
) _\Aitericans will always choose hope over despair. We 
——_ it in our power to leave Vietnam in a way that of- 
am a@\fers a brave people a realistic hope of freedom. We have 
tin our power to prove to our friends in the world that 
ica’s sense of responsibility remains the world’s 
100,000)geatest single hope for peace. 
m South 
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And above all, we have it in our power to close a diffi- 
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cult chapter in American history, not meanly, but nobly— 
so that each one of us can come out of this searing experi- 
ence with a measure of pride in our nation, confidence 
in our own character, and hope for the future of the spirit 
of America. 


I know there are those who honestly believe that I 
should move to end this war without regard to what hap- 
pens to South Vietnam. This way would abandon our 
friends. But even more important we would abandon 
ourselves. We would plunge from the anguish of war into 
a nightmare of recrimination. We would lose respect for 
this nation, respect for one another, respect for ourselves. 


I understand the deep concerns which have been 
raised in this country, fanned by reports of brutalities in 
Vietnam. Let me put this into perspective. 

I have visited Vietnam many times, and speaking now 
from that experience and as Commander-in-Chief of our 
armed forces, I feel it is my duty to speak up for the 24% 
million fine young Americans who have served in Viet- 
nam. The atrocity charges in individual cases should not 
and cannot be allowed to reflect on their courage and their 
self-sacrifice. War is a terrible and cruel experience for a 
nation and it is particularly terrible and cruel for those 
who bear the burden of fighting. 


But never in history have men fought for less selfish 
motives—not for conquest, not for glory but only for the 
right of people far away to choose the kind of govern- 
ment they want. 


While we hear and read much of isolated acts of 
cruelty, we do not hear enough of the tens of thousands 
of individual American soldiers—I have seen them there 
—building roads, hospitals, clinics, who through count< 
less acts of generosity and kindness, have tried to help 
the people of South Vietnam. We can and should be 
proud of these men. They deserve not our scorn but they 
deserve our admiration and our deepest appreciation. 


The way to express that appreciation is to end Amer- 
ica’s participation in this conflict, not in failure or in 
defeat, but in achievement of the great goals for which 
they fought—a South Vietnam free to determine its own 
future and an America no longer divided by war but 
united in peace. 


That is why it is so important how we end this war. 
By our decision we will demonsftate the kindeof people 
we are, and the kind of country we will become. 


That is why I have charted the course I have laid out 
tonight. To end this war—but to end it in a way that will 
strengthen trust for America around the world, not un- 
dermine it; in a way that will redeem the sacrifices that 
have been made, not insult them; in a way that will heal 
this nation, not tear it apart. 


I can assure you tonight with confidence that Amer- 
ican involvement in this war is coming to an end. 


But can you believe this? I understand why this ques- 
tion is raised by many honest, sincere people. Because 
many times in the past in this long and difficult war, ac- 
tions have been announced from Washington which were 
supposed to lead to a reduction of American involvement 
in Vietnam. Over and over these actions resulted in more 
Americans going to Vietnam and more casualties in Viet- 
nam. 


Tonight I do not ask you to take what I say on faith. 
Look again at this chart on my left. Every action taken by 
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this administration, every decision made has accom- 
plished what I said it would accomplish. They have re- 
duced American involvement. They have drastically re- 
duced our casualties. 

In my campaign for the Presidency, I pledged to end 
American involvement in this war. I am keeping that 
pledge. And I expect to be held accountable by the 
American people if I fail. 

I am often asked what I would like to accomplish 
more than anything else while serving as President of 
the United States. I always give the same answer—to 
bring peace—peace abroad, peace at home for America. 
The reason I am so deeply committed to peace goes far 
beyond political considerations, or my concern about 
my place in history, or the other reasons that political 
scientists usually say are the motivations of Presidents. 

Every time I talk to a brave wife of an American 
POW, every time I write a letter to the mother of a boy 
who has been killed in Vietnam, I become more deeply 
committed to end this war, and to end it in a way that 
we can build a lasting peace. 

I think the hardest thing that a President has to do is 
to present posthumously the nation’s highest honor, the 
Medal of Honor, to mothers or fathers or widows of 
men who have lost their lives, but in the process have 
saved the lives of others. 

We had an award ceremony in the East Room of the 
White House just a few weeks ago. At that ceremony I 


remember one of the recipients, Mrs. Karl Taylor, from 
Pennsylvania. Her husband was a Marine sergeant, Sgt 
Karl Taylor. He charged an enemy machine gun single. 
handed and knocked it out. He lost his life. But in the 
process, the lives of several wounded Marines in the 
range of that machine gun were saved. 

After I presented her the medal, I shook hands with 
their two children, Karl, Jr.—he was 8 years old—and 
Kevin, who was 4. As I was about to move to the next 
recipient, Kevin suddenly stood at attention and saluted, 
I found it rather difficult to get my thoughts together for 
the next presentation. 

My fellow Americans, I want to end this war in a way 
that is worthy of the sacrifice of Karl Taylor, and J] 
think he would want me to end it in a way that would 
increase the chances that Kevin and Karl, and all those 
children like them here and around the world, could 
grow up in a world where none of them will have to die 
in war; that would increase the chance for America to 
have what it has not had in this century—a full genera 
tion of peace. 

We have come a long way in the last two years toward 
that goal. With your continued support, I believe we will 
achieve that goal. And generations in the future will look 
back at this difficult, trying time in America’s history and 
they will be proud that we demonstrated that we had 
the courage and the character of a great people. 

Thank you. 
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MEKONG. COMMITTEE—Ministers from the Republic of Viet-Nam, Laos, Khmer Republic and Thailand, the four ripariam 
countries that are members of the Mekong Coordination Committee of the United Nations’ Economic Commission for Asi@ 
and the Far East, visited Washington on March 12. They were here to consult with the World Bank on future plans for thé 
Mekong pioneer program. In the Department, they were honored at a reception given by Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs U. Alexis Johnson and called on Marshall Green, Assistant Secretary for East Asian and Pacific Affairs. Shown on 
that occasion are, left to right, Roman Basu, Chief, Mekong and Regional Program Unit, United Nations; W. J. Van Der 
Oord, Executive Agent of the Committee; Phlek Chhat, Commissioner of General Planning, Khmer Republic; Phagna Inpeng 
Suryadhay, Minister of Planning and Cooperation, Laos; Mr. Green; Boonrod Binson, Deputy Minister, Ministry of National 
Development, Thailand; and Pham Huu Vinh, Secretary General, Ministry of Public Works, Viet-Nam. 
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1971 WORLD YOUTH FORUM—Student delegates from 32 countries, who took part in the 25th Annual World Youth Forum, 
were briefed by Department officials on U.S. foreign policy in the Department on February 24. This was part of a 10-week 
program of discussions and television broadcasts on major world issues. John Richardson, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cationa! and Cultural Affairs, met briefly with the students at the conclusion of the program. 


| Educational and 


E| Cultural Affairs 


President Nixon and Assistant 
Secretary Richardson, right, chat with 
Lionel Hampton at the White House. 
The Hampton Orchestra was perform- 
ing in Europe under Department 

of State auspices last month. 
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STUDENT VISITORS—A group of Asian and Pacific student leaders from 11 

different countries, in the United States under CU auspices, were in the Department 

on March 3 for discussions with Department officials on U.S. foreign policy. One coal 

weh discussion was conducted by Frederick Irving, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 

Educational and Cultural Affairs, shown at left, seated. : 
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A REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


American Foreign Policy: A New Unity and Purpose 


“United States Foreign Policy 1969-1970: A 
Report of the Secretary of State” was trans- 
mitted to the Congress on March 26. Reprinted 
here are the letter of transmittal and introduc- 
tory comment by the Secretary of State. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Marcu 26, 1971 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: This report on the 
course of our foreign affairs surveys the policies 
we are following and reviews the manner in 
which we are carrying them out. It supplements 
the two reports on “United States Foreign Pol- 
icy for the 1970’s” which the President has al- 
ready presented. 

The first section covers our relations with in- 
dividual states and regions in 1969 and 1970. 
Succeeding sections cover the broad sweep of 
security affairs, economic affairs, international 
organizations and law, social, cultural, and sci- 
entific matters, the Peace Corps, and manage- 
ment. 

A documentary annex includes principal pol- 
icy speeches and statements, important mes- 
sages, and treaties and agreements signed or rat- 
ified in the past two years. 

I hope that this detailed report will be helpful 
to the members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, to the Congress as a whole, and to the 
public. 

Sincerely yours, 


Wuuu11am P. Rocers 


The Honorable 

J. Wiiu1am Futsricut, Chairman, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate. 


and 


The Honorable 

Tuomas E. Morcan, Chairman, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 





INTRODUCTORY COMMENT BY THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Two years ago the Administration took office 
in the midst of a searching national debate on 
foreign affairs. Assumptions that had deter- 
mined our policies for more than two decades 
were open to challenge and reexamination. 
America needed a new perception of its place 
in the world, a new unity and sense of purpose 
in its foreign affairs. That is what we are un- 
dertaking to achieve. 

We were bound, of course, to concern our- 
selves with the legacies of the past. A quarter- 
century of international insecurity had resulted 
in the engagement of American power and pres- 
tige on a global scale. For as far ahead as we 
could see, this insecurity would continue to call 
forth a substantial American effort, in our own 
interest and in the interest of like-minded 
nations. 

But the heritage of the Second World War— 
the supremacy of two superstates, the unregu- 
lated growth of nuclear arsenals, the divisions 
of the cold war—is giving way to new forces, 
circumstances, and aspirations. Our policy is 
being adapted to such realities. It seeks to an- 
ticipate the agenda of tomorrow even while it 
deals with the necessities of today. 

In pursuing it we are intent on keeping before 
us the goals of : 


—peace, a fair one, one that will last, one we 
can live with in confidence ; 

—the achievement of self-determination and 
democratic government, not as a way of remak- 
ing the world in our own image, nor as a barrier 
to productive relations with conflicting social 
systems, but because we believe that political 
power should rest on the consent of the 
governed ; 

—economic well-being for ourselves and 





‘Copies of the 644-page volume are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 (Department of 
State publication 8575 ; $2.75). 
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others, for its own sake and because we can 
never be secure and content if much of the world 
is struggling to survive ; 

—security, finally, because the other objec- 
tives have no meaning unless they can be pur- 
sued with national survival firmly assured. 

To these ends, the Administration is shaping 
a foreign policy designed to restore the common 
purpose which guided this country in world 
affairs over most of the past quarter-century. 
Realizing that there will continue to be differ- 
ences of opinion, we hope nevertheless that the 
deep and destructive divisions of the 1960’s will 
be overcome in the 1970’s. 

In a world of fresh opportunities and chal- 
lenges superimposed on continuing U.S. respon- 
sibilities, President Nixon has set a new course: 

—to share increasingly the responsibility for 
security with other nations and regional groups, 
while honoring our present obligations and 
maintaining our military strength; 

—to pursue negotiated solutions of those com- 
plex issues, such as strategic arms control and 
the Middle East, which had been locked in con- 
frontation and stalemate ; 





—to encourage an international dialogue less 
polemical and more productive than in the 
past; and 

—to devise means of applying scientific and 
technological knowledge to world benefit, pro- 
moting a more equitable development of the 
world’s economy, and increasing the construc- 
tive flow of capital and goods among nations. 

A dual premise underlies these aims: the 
United States must play a large and active role 
in world affairs; yet we should not seek a pre- 
ponderant one. 

On Vietnam, the most divisive issue facing 
us, we have opened—and will continue to fol- 
low—a road leading the United States out of 
the war. No one would argue that we should 
defend indefinitely the security of South Viet- 
nam. What we are doing is to help the South 
Vietnamese people defend their own security 
and gain the means to determine their political 
future for themselves. 

Our national preoccupation with Vietnam 
has preempted our attention from other areas 
of concern. By ending our involvement in the 
war we will restore perspective; by altering 
the character of our involvement in the world 





Secretary Rogers Outlines Report at Press Conference 


The Foreign Policy Report sets 
forth the status of our relations with 
other countries of the world. It also 
deals with the diverse nature of our 
diplomacy and the variety of common 
concerns which cut across national is- 
sues, and the record of our diplo- 
matic activities over the past two 
years. In the introduction, I have also 
included a statement of our objectives 
and my current evaluation of our di- 
plomacy. 

I want to draw particular attention 
to a most important objective of that 
policy—the objective of restoring the 
common purpose which has tradition- 
ally guided this country in world af- 
fairs. Two years ago the Administra- 
tion took office in the midst of a 
searching national debate on foreign 
affairs. Assumptions that had deter- 
mined our policies for more than two 
decades were open to challenge and 
re-examination. America needed a 
new perception of its place in the 
World, a new unity and sense of pur- 
pose in its foreign affairs. That is 
what we are undertaking to achieve. 

We were bound, of course, «to 
concern ourselves with the legacies of 
the past, but the heritage of the Sec- 


ond World War, the supremacy of 
the two super states, the unregulated 
growth of nuclear arsenals, the divi- 
sions of the “cold war,” are giving 
way to new forces, circumstances, 
and aspirations. We are shaping a 
policy adapted to such realities and 
designed to restore the common pur- 
pose which has guided this country in 
world affairs over most of the past 
quarter century. 

Realizing that there will continue 
to be differences of opinion, we hope, 
nevertheless, that the deep and de- 
structive divisions of the 1960's will 
be overcome in the 1970's. 

On Viet-Nam, the most divisive 
issue facing us, we have opened, and 
will continue to follow, a road lead- 
ing the United States out of that war. 
By ending our involvement in the 
war, we will restore perspective. By 
altering the character of our involve- 
ment in the world, we hope we will 
re-establish a balance in the conduct 
of our relations. My greatest hope is 
that the path we are now taking can 
help create among Americans a new 
national unity and purpose in our for- 
eign policy, a policy no _ longer 


haunted by the past but committed 


freshly to the opportunities of the fu- 
ture., 

By traditional standards of meas- 
urement—military strength, economic 
production, scientific and technologi- 
cal achievement—the United States 
entered the decade of the 1970’s the 
most powerful of nations. Yet, I 
would prefer to measure national sta- 
tus less in the quantitative terms of 
traditional power and more in the 
qualitative terms which apply to the 
conditions of life on earth. 

It will not be easy for the world to 
outgrow national hostilities, but this 
is the direction in which we must 
constantly strive to move. To do this 
we need a sense of the responsibility 
we bear as the most powerful and 
productive of nations. We need a na- 
tional style which reflects confidence 
in our strength, moderated by an 
awareness of our limitations. 

The objectives and policies Presi- 
dent Nixon has established reflect the 
national attitude that is neither domi- 
neering nor isolationist, neither eu- 
phoric nor introverted. They reflect, I 
believe, an attitude of practical in- 
volvement in the world of today and 
tomorrow. 





we will reestablish a balance in the conduct of 
our relations. 

The policies we are adopting and the more 
restrained diplomatic style we are assuming 
are aimed at realizing the promise of the rest 
of the 20th century. We are seeking to carry 
on our diplomacy in that spirit, even in the 
management of daily affairs and even when we 
must give our attention to crises. 

A world of increasing complexity demands 
much of the American people and their govern- 
ment. We must recognize both practical goals 
and practical limits on our capacity. 

Under our system of government, the only 
source of a strong, steady, and durable national 
purpose lies within the people. We are seeking 
to restore their confidence in America’s inter- 
national objectives. My greatest hope is that 
the path we are taking can help create among 
Americans a new national unity and purpose 
in our foreign policy—a policy no longer 
haunted by the past, but committed freshly to 
the opportunities of the future. 


The basic framework and philosophy of this 
foreign policy were set forth in the President’s 
reports on “U.S. Foreign Policy for the 1970's.” 

Here, in the body of this report we survey the 
course of our diplomacy during 1969 and 1970, 
both in the traditional terms of relations with 
other countries and regions and in the new 
terms of international concourse across national 
and regional boundaries. We review as well our 
efforts to reform our management of foreign 
affairs, to modernize our diplomacy to meet the 
problems of the seventies, and to carry out our 
responsibilities in an NSC system which is pro- 
viding improved analysis and better advice to 
the President. 

In this introduction I comment on some of 
the principal developments. 


Relations Among States 


Europe. The course of history is normally 
evolutionary, and nowhere are the difficulties 
of the past more intertwined with the prospects 
of the future than in Europe. Europe has long 
been an area of central concern to the United 
States, and it was there that President Nixon 
made his first official trip abroad. Apart from 
North America, western Europe is the most 
economically productive area in the world. 
Events there intimately affect the political and 
strategic interests of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

The Second World War’s legacies in Europe 
still encumber the future. Access to Berlin is 


still subject to harassment. A solution remains 
to be found to the problems caused by the arti- 
ficial division of Germany. Relations of most 
eastern European states with those of western 
Europe are still circumscribed by Soviet 
policies. 

Yet there also have been positive changes. 
Western Europe obviously desires to move into 
an era in which cold war rivalries can be tran- 
scended and tensions reduced. Within eastern 
Europe, as well, there is a quickening interest, 
though by no means a uniform or dominant 
one, in closer economic relationships. 


Collectively, in NATO, the allies have made 
European reconciliation a major objective. In 
our own policy we too are seeking to improve 
relations not only with the Soviet Union but 
also with other eastern European states, dealing 
with them individually and taking into account 
each state’s distinct aspirations and attitudes. 

Our goal is a healthier relationship between 
the states in eastern and western Europe, a rela- 
tionship of increased security, greater trade, 
freer movements of people, and open exchange 
of information. 

The question is whether we can translate this 
goal into concrete progress. The effort should 
be made; we are supporting practical measures 
to test the prospects. 


Among the most important of these is the 
series of steps initiated by the Federal Republic 
of Germany to improve relations with the 
U.S.S.R. and the countries of eastern Europe 
and to lessen the tensions caused by the continu- 
ing division of Germany. 

I expressed our support for this approach 
during a visit to Bonn in December 1969. The 
conclusion of satisfactory agreements between 
the Federal Republic and its eastern neighbors, 
including East Germany, would, we believe, en- 
hance prospects for reducing the barriers that 
still divide the continent. 

Unfortunately on the most critical issues aris- 
ing from the division of Europe—the status of 
Berlin and relations between West and East 
Germany—there has so far been little progress. 

Since early 1970 the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France—in consultation with 
West Germany—have been negotiating with the 
Soviet Union on secure, unhindered civilian ac- 
cess to Berlin, improved circulation and com- 
munication within and around Berlin, and 
Soviet acknowledgment of the existing ties 
between Berlin and the Federal Republic. These 
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talks have not yet produced any substantial 
result. Our efforts are continuing, and in Feb- 
ruary of this year we and our allies introduced 
comprehensive proposals. 

The Federal Republic’s effort to achieve a 
modus vivendi with East Germany also remains 
in preliminary stages. 

Apart from Berlin, we believe that the most 
concrete approach toward improving security 
relations in Europe at this time is through a 
“mutual and balanced” reduction of NATO and 
Warsaw Pact forces, a NATO objective since 
1968. In 1970 we joined our allies in approving 
principles to govern such a reduction and in 
urging the countries of eastern Europe to join 
in preliminary talks. 

Although the Warsaw Pact subsequently ex- 
pressed a willingness in principle to discuss 
reductions of “foreign” (but not indigenous) 
forces, it sought to postpone discussion until 
after a conference on European security had 
been held. In response the NATO allies again 
urged the desirability of early exploratory talks. 
We have also indicated that a satisfactory con- 
clusion of the Berlin talks will be central to 
NATO’s appraisal of the utility of a broader 
security conference—even if the agenda pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union were to deal with 
matters of serious significance to European se- 
curity, which it does not now do. 

Meanwhile, changes in the European situa- 
tion do not justify unilateral] reductions in 
western defense capabilities. In recognition of 
this conclusion, NATO in December approved 
a new policy of strengthening European con- 
tributions to the collective defense. At the same 
time President Nixon stated that, given a simi- 
lar approach by our allies, the United States 
would maintain and improve its own forces in 
Europe and not reduce them unless there was 
reciprocal action from our adversaries. 

Our European allies are able to assume greater 
military and economic responsibility because of 
their increasing economic strength and their 
renewed movement toward political unity. If 
any one development can be singled out as the 
most important in Europe in the last two years, 
I believe it is the impetus toward western Euro- 
pean unity supplied by the negotiations to en- 
large the European Economic Community to 
include the United Kingdom, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Ireland. 

As the Common Market enlarges, a produc- 
tion and consumption area comparable to the 
United States will be created, Europe’s ecp- 
nomic growth will be further accelerated, and 


Jefferson Was First 


The first report ever made to the Congress 
by a Secretary of State was made by Thomas 
Jefferson on July 13, 1790. It dealt with a 
plan for a uniform system of currency, weights 
and measures, which was one of the responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary of State in 1790. 

The first general documentation submitted 
by a Secretary of State was submitted by 
Madison as an annex to the State of the Union 
Address by President Jefferson in 1802. Mad- 
ison also sent up some of the communications 
that the U.S. had had with other governments 
during 1802. 

During the nineteenth century that sort of 
documentation was sent by the Secretary of 
State as an annex to the President’s State of 
the Union Address. 

The only other narrative report submitted 
by a Secretary of State to the Congress was 
submitted by Richard Olney of Massachusetts 
in 1896. 

Olney—like Secretary Rogers—served as 
Attorney General and Secretary of State. He 
was Attorney General from 1893 to the mid- 
dle of 1895, and then he served as Secretary 
of State from the middle of 1895 to the 
change of administration. 


the prospects of closer European political co- 
operation will be enhanced. An already strong 
western Europe will become an even more pow- 
erful and self-confident participant in the 
political, economic, and security affairs of the 
world. 

The Administration firmly and unequivocally 
supports this process of European integration. 
We support it because we are confident that the 
people of western Europe and the people of the 
United States share the same values and that 
European and American strength can only sup- 
plement each other. We support it even though 
we recognize that the process of integration may 
produce some economic dislocations and dis- 
agreements between us as Europe develops new 
economic policies and as our economies adjust. 

It is axiomatic that the United States desires 
close cooperative relations with our friends and 
allies and with nations which have recently 
achieved independence. 

Yet even with nations with which there are 
difficult obstacles or seemingly irreconcilable 
political ideologies, we are making a special 
point of seeking to promote practical and 
mutually useful relations. One example is Presi- 
dent Nixon’s 1969 visit to Bucharest, the first 
by any American President to a communist 
capital, and the subsequent increase in scientific 
and technical exchanges with Romania. Another 
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is our readiness to expand relations with coun- 
tries with which relations are suspended or 
minimal. 

It is with the Soviet Union, however, that we 
have made the most sustained efforts to convert 
disputes into negotiations. The results have been 
mixed. In Indochina we have seen no evidence 
of a constructive Soviet role, and the U.S.S.R. 
has continued to be North Vietnam’s major arms 
supplier. In the Four-Power negotiations over 
Berlin the Soviets so far have not appeared 
disposed to take the realistic decisions necessary 
for progress. 

In our negotiations with the Soviet Union in 
the field of arms control, however, some progress 
has been evident. Arms control has always been 
a popular subject for rhetoric. In recent years 


it has been a subject of serious movement on 
important issues. It has now become a subject 
for responsible international negotiations on 
the principal issues. This is one of the most hope- 
ful developments in contemporary world affairs. 

Agreements were reached several years ago 
to keep weapons of mass destruction out of 
Antarctica, to ban the placing of such weapons 
on celestial bodies, in orbit and in outer space, 
and to forbid the testing of nuclear explosive 
devices in any environment except underground. 

More recently, on March 5, 1970, the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 
actively fostered by the Soviet Union and the 
United States, went into effect. In February 
1971 more than 60 nations joined the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, and ourselves in signing 
a treaty to ban the emplacement of nuclear 
weapons and other weapons of mass destruction 
on the ocean floor. 

Each arms control agreement has been an im- 
portant achievement on its own merits. Perhaps 
even more important is the fact that such ac- 
complishments have helped to pave the way for 
the critical negotiations on arms control now 
being conducted—the U.S.—Soviet strategic 
arms limitation talks. 

The talks have been serious and free of 
polemics. We intend to make every effort con- 
sistént with our security to pursue them to the 
conclusion of an agreement that would preserve 
the strategic balance at lower levels of cost and 
tension. 

In the spring of 1970 our negotiators put for- 
ward alternative suggestions for a comprehen- 
sive strategic arms agreement. One approach 

involved quantitative and some qualitative lim- 
itations on all offensive and defensive strategic 
systems—including intercontinental ballistic 









missiles, submarine-launched ballistic missiles, 
strategic bombers, antiballistic missiles, and 
multiple independently-targeted reentry vehi- 
cles. The other did not include MIRV’s but 
called for reductions in offensive strategic sys- 
tems. In August, taking into account the course 
of the talks to date, we advanced a modified pro- 
posal containing specific provisions for initial, 
less comprehensive limitations on offensive and 
defensive systems, including alternative provi- 
sions for a total ban or a limitation on anti- 
ballistic missiles. 

In the fall we received further Soviet views. 
One Soviet proposal was for a separate limit on 
antiballistic missiles. Our view, however, is that 
a stable and balanced agreement should include 
restrictions on both offensive and defensive 
weapons. 

Some progress has been made in the talks, 
and we remain determined to move ahead to an 
agreement that will contribute to the security 
of both sides. 

A strategic arms limitation agreement would 
bring the day closer when a verifiable in- 
ternational agreement can become, as military 
strength now is, a significant component of our 
strategic security. Whatever risks there may be 
in this concept, they are less than the risks of 
open-ended arms competition. 

East Asia. For many years a principal cause 
of tension in Asia, as in Europe, has been fear 
of aggression and external intervention, direct 
or indirect. In various ways, the United States 
has provided assistance against these dangers, 
in large measure because we were the only 
major power able to do so. The fears persist, 
and the dangers have not disappeared. 

The changes in Asia, nevertheless, have 
been remarkable, and the prospects for con- 
tinued progress are good. Japan has emerged as 
the world’s third greatest industrial power. The 
growth rates of the economies of Korea, the 
Republic of China, Singapore, Malaysia, and 
Thailand are higher than those of the indus. 
trially developed world. Since 1965 Indonesia 
has undergone a transformation that has greatly 
improved its prospects for stability and devel- 
opment. Economic and political progress is also 
evident elsewhere. 

Most Asian nations display a growing sense 
of national identity and pride, and a greater 
self-confidence. They now can rely increasingly 
on their own resources, can sustain economic 
growth, and can build a framework of regional 
cooperation even though they continue to re- 
quire some outside assistance. 
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These new abilities and attitudes make the 
Nixon Doctrine’s application in Asia both pos- 
sible and desirable. In pursuing it we will not 
abdicate our role as a Pacific power, which de- 
rives from our geography, our history, and our 
economic and political interests. We will con- 
tinue to provide economic and military assist- 
ance to our friends and allies as they assume 
greater responsibilities. But we do expect, 
with good reason, more Asian initiative and 
leadership. 

The conditions prompting us to adjust our 
Asian policies are abundantly evident in Japan, 
whose economic strength has made it a major 
world factor and a source of increasing influence 
for peace and prosperity in Asia. We are now in 
the process of building a new future of coopera- 
tive effort with that powerful and dynamic so- 
ciety. With the reversion of Okinawa and the 
other Ryukyus to Japan, agreed upon by Presi- 
dent Nixon and Prime Minister Sato in 
November 1969, we will eliminate the last major 
U.S.-Japanese issue arising from the Second 
World War. In announcing last year that both 
nations intended to maintain our Treaty of Mu- 
tual Cooperation and Security the two countries 
gave further evidence of our close association. 

A remarkable volume of trade between the 
United States and Japan—now at a two-way 
level of more than $10 billion yearly—also binds 
us closely together. Our trade with Japan is 
greater than our trade with any other country 
except Canada, with which our economic and 
political relations are of course uniquely inti- 
mate. At the same time the success of the U.S.- 
Japanese economic relationship has brought 
with it new problems which need to be resolved. 
We have noted that the Japanese Government 
is removing many restrictions on trade and 
investment ; we will continue to be in close con- 
sultation with Japan on these issues. Both coun- 
tries understand the importance of economic 
cooperation; both are committed to liberaliza- 
tion of trade and investment; both want a con- 
tinued expansion of our economic relationship. 
Specific economic policies and interests will not 
always coincide, but careful negotiation should 
be capable of assuring the healthy development 
of our overall economic ties. 

Preoccupied until recently by internal affairs 
and concerned with its Soviet border, the 
People’s Republic of China has begun to reas- 


sert itself internationally only within the last 
year. Though its national income is small and 
its power more potential than actual, Commy- 
nist China by its sheer size exerts a major influ- 


ence upon events in Asia. As it increasingly in- 
volves itself in international affairs and as its 
power develops, it can be expected to try to 
exert even more influence. 

One of the first steps we took on assuming of- 
fice was to loosen the rigidities confining U.S. 
China policy. In talks scheduled in Warsaw in 
February 1969—but canceled by the Chinese— 
we were prepared to put forward specific sug- 
gestions on means for a peaceful relationship. 

In the spring of 1969 we took initial steps, 
without demanding reciprocity, to open up 
possibilities for trade and cultural contacts. 
During a visit to Asia that summer, and in par- 
ticular in Hong Kong and Australia, I empha- 
sized our desire for improved relations. 

Although two meetings did take place in 1970, 
our attempts to renew and sustain a dialogue 
with the People’s Republic of China have had 
little success. Even so we will persevere in our 
efforts to open up new contacts; just this month 
we have removed passport restrictions on travel 
to the mainland. 

We have no expectation that our policies will 
produce rapid change. But we believe the effort 
to bring about a more normal pattern of rela- 
tions with the People’s Republic of China will 
contribute toward assuring that the rest of this 
century is as peaceful as we can make it. 

In this process we will not, of course, weaken 
our treaty relations and friendship with the Re- 
public of China, nor our support for its con- 
tinued membership in the United Nations. In 
Asian and in world affairs it has played a con- 
structive role that deserves the respect of the 
world community. We shall continue to 
cooperate closely with it. 

Indochina. The brightening picture in Asia 
is still clouded by the war in Indochina. 

Our foremost objectives continue to be a ne- 
gotiated cease-fire, a negotiated settlement un- 
der which all American and all other non-South 
Vietnamese troops would be withdrawn, and the 
release of our prisoners of war. We remain will- 
ing to negotiate on anything except the right 
of the South Vietnamese people to determine 
their own political future without outside inter- 
ference. However, at no point during the past 
two years has North Vietnam demonstrated an 
interest in serious negotiations. The progress 
we have made has been accomplished entirely 
through the Vietnamization program, under 
which we are well on the way toward ending 
our ground combat role. 


Vietnamization, the parallel course on which 
we embarked in recognition that a negotiated 





settlement might not ensue, has proceeded on 
schedule and with good results. South Vietnam’s 
military forces are larger, better trained, better 
armed, and better led than they were two years 
ago. We are turning over to the South Vietnam- 
ese steadily increasing responsibility for ground 
combat. Warfare in South Vietnam has been 
less intense; security is improved; and our 
casualties are down. 

We are aware that our policy entails certain 
risks, in particular that North Vietnam might 
be tempted to intensify the war as U.S. troops 
are withdrawn. But the President has made 
clear that we are prepared to act with all the 
determination necessary to protect our forces. 
He has also reiterated our determination to se- 
cure the humane treatment and release of all 
our prisoners of war. Certainly it is past time 
for North Vietnam to apply the Geneva con- 
vention to their care. 

Even while the situation in Vietnam was im- 
proving, however, developments in Cambodia 
posed a new problem. North Vietnam’s attempt 
to expand its territoria] control in Cambodia 
last spring raised the prospect of a larger, con- 
tiguous base area from which Hanoi would have 
uninterrupted access to ports and supply routes 
and a major sanctuary from which to attack 
South Vietnam. Such a prospect presented a 
threat to the long-range success of our Vietnam- 
ization program. 


The subsequent two-month operation of 
American and South Vietnamese troops against 
North Vietnamese border-area sanctuaries in 
Cambodia destroyed substantial supplies, dis- 
rupted deployments, and left North Vietnamese 
forces in a weaker tactical and strategic 
situation. 


One of the most remarkable developments of 
the past year has been the Cambodian people’s 
expression of nationalism and unity. Though 
poorly armed and poorly trained in military 
matters, they rallied in firm support of their 
government’s resistance to North Vietnam. Con- 
gressional approval in December 1970 of the 
President’s request for ammunition, arms, and 
other supplies for Cambodia is making a major 
contribution to its ability to defend itself. 

It is clear that an independent and neutral 
Cambodia serves American as well as Cambo- 
dian interests. Our basic objective in Cambodia 
will remain the protection of the Vietnamiza- 
tion and troop withdrawal programs. 

This objective also governs our policy in pro- 
viding full air, fire, and transport support to 
the South Vietnamese attack on North Viet- 


nam’s supply lines in Laos which started in 
February 1971. Consonant with statutory re- 
strictions we will not use U.S. ground combat 
troops in either Laos or Cambodia. 

The Middle East. The Middle East has known 
three wars, with attendant risk of Great-Power 
confrontation, in little more than two decades. 
We have important interests—political, eco- 
nomic, and strategic—in the area. When the 
Administration took office, we were determined 
to do all we could to help achieve a stable peace. 

In early 1969 the efforts of U.N. Representa- 
tive Gunnar Jarring to promote agreement 
among the parties on a Middle East peace based 
on the U.N. Security Council resolution of 
November 22, 1967, were stalemated. In those 
circumstances we felt that the United States 
could not evade a responsibility to play a more 
active role in encouraging the parties to negoti- 
ate their differences. 

With the situation frozen diplomatically, the 
continuation of hostilities and the danger of 
escalation offered too dark a prospect to accept 
without a major effort to reverse the trend. For 
this reason, despite inevitable frustrations and 
criticisms, one of the President’s first foreign 
policy decisions was to begin discussions with 
other major powers concerned, including the 
U.S.S.R., in an effort to open new paths toward 
useful negotiations. 


In December 1969 I made public the position 


we had taken in the course of these discussions. 
Its essence was that the Arab governments con- 
cerned should accept a permanent peace based 
on a binding agreement with Israel, and that 
the Israelis should withdraw from territories 
occupied in 1967 when their own territorial 
integrity and security and their right to exist 
as a nation were assured as envisaged in the 
Security Council resolution. That position called 
for agreement on secure and recognized bound- 
aries in which any alterations from the 1967 
lines should be insubstantial. That policy state- 
ment of 1969 and the President’s recent report 
on foreign policy represent our judgment of 
what would constitute the basis of a just peace. 

Unhappily, the security situation, already 
touchy, began to deteriorate sharply in the first 
few months of 1970. As fighting increased along 
the Suez Canal and the air war spread more 
deeply into the U.A.R., new Soviet SA-2 mis- 
sile sites appeared in the Nile Valley, followed 
by two military measures hitherto unknown out- 
side the communist world—SA-3 sites manned 
by Soviet personnel and Soviet pilots flying 
operational missions. The air war continued to 
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escalate throughout the spring. In June we 
decided to put forward a further major peace 
initiative. That initiative was designed to per- 
suade the parties to “stop shooting and start 
talking”: to reinstitute a cease-fire, together 
with a military standstill within 50 kilometers 
of the Canal, and to bring about negotiations 
under Ambassador Jarring. 

The acceptance of our proposal by all con- 
cerned led to a cease-fire standstill agreement 
on August 8. It also led to a commitment by the 
Arab states to the principle of a binding peace 
with Israel, and by Israel to the principle of 
withdrawal, both in accordance with the Se- 
curity Council resolution. 

The subsequent violation of the standstill as- 
pect of the cease-fire resulted in early disruption 
of the resumed negotiations. The cease-fire, how- 
ever, held. Our subsequent efforts in 1970 were 
thus devoted to reinstituting the negotiating 
process under Ambassador Jarring, the only 
process through which we can see prospects for 
reaching a peace settlement, and to taking steps 
to maintain the balance of power in the area. At 


the end of 1970 the Israeli Government’s deci- 
sion to return to the talks reopened the road to 
negotiations. 

As negotiations approached, both sides have 
restated their policy positions in firm terms, and 
both have expressed profound skepticism about 
the outcome. However, when the parties re- 
opened their talks under Ambassador Jarring 
in January they began to engage in detailed 
substantive issues for the first time. 


The reinstitution of talks under Ambassador 
Jarring has thus brought the Middle East to 
another important juncture. The fateful ques- 
tion is whether a process has been started which 
will lead, through advances and despite set- 
backs, to genuine peace, or whether the process 
will again be frustrated. We are convinced that 
an agreed settlement, not an imposed one, is the 
way to bring peace to the Middle East. We shall 
do everything we can do to help bring it about. 
To achieve this objective we will seek to preserve 
a relationship of confidence with Israel, to con- 
tinue to improve our relationship with the new 
government of the U.A.R., and to maintain our 
moral and material support to the governments 
in Jordan and Lebanon. 


The Western Hemisphere. Unlike Europe, 
Asia, and the Middle East, Latin America has 
been spared the ravages of major wars and the 
vicissitudes which followed them. Still, it has 
not been free of internal disruption, politi¢al 
ferment, and the instabilities inherent in ac- 


celerated economic and social change. This 
hemisphere, too, offers new opportunities and 
new prospects. 

In Latin America the United States has been 
involved by reason of common historical associ- 
ations, geographical proximity, shared security 
concerns, close economic ties, and our own abil- 
ity to provide economic and technical aid. Those 
bonds and our associations with Latin America 
will persist. But our close ties with the countries 
of this hemisphere give us neither a special 
privilege nor the primary responsibility for 
internal developments in Latin America. 

During the 19th century and into the 20th 
our policy in the hemisphere was looked at by 
some as an effort to exclude the interests of 
others, to create an inward-looking Western 


Hemisphere, and to foster a U.S. hegemony. 
The Good Neighbor policy of the 1930’s began 
to correct that impression, and the effort has 
continued ever since. But the impression must 
be eradicated. Thus, we are now acting on these 
principles : 


—That the problems of the hemisphere are 
the concerns of all its states, not a special con- 
cern of ours alone; 

—That initiative in the hemisphere is the re- 
sponsibility of all, not a function of U.S. hegem-, 
ony deriving from economic strength ; 

—That the interest of others in productive 
cooperation with the countries of Latin America 
and the interest of the countries of the Americas 
in global as well as hemispheric affairs are to 
be welcomed. 


We have, for example, welcomed Canada’s 
expressed intention of drawing closer to indi- 
vidual Latin American countries and to selected 
inter-American institutions. 


In announcing in October 1969 our general 
policy approach toward the Americas—an ap- 
proach designed to lead to a “more mature part- 
nership”—President Nixon devoted particular 
attention to ways in which we could improve 
our economic relations. For only with a 
dynamic, developing, diversified, and socially 
progressive continent can we look forward to a 
truly healthy relationship. He pledged con- 
tinued U.S. assistance. He supported Latin 
American proposals for a larger role in deter- 
mining the goals of inter-American assistance. 
He endorsed a greater emphasis upon multi- 
lateral cooperation. He removed restrictive pro- 
visions tying assistance to our own suppliers. 
And he expressed our support of a system of 
generalized tariff preferences for developing 





countries, a measure calculated to give Latin 
America greater access to the expanding mar- 
kets of the industrialized world. 

We have since met six times with Latin 
American representatives to discuss trade issues, 
including ways to reduce barriers to their ex- 
ports. Consultative provisions have been estab- 
lished, some at ministerial level, to improve 
communications on economic policies. We have 
asked the Congress for authority to increase our 


capital subscription to the Inter-American 
Development Bank and our contribution to its 
Special Fund by a total of $1.8 billion. And we 
are seeking agreement with other developed 
countries on a common system of preferences for 
all developing countries. 

However successful our policies in Latin 
America may be, the final quarter of this century 
will undoubtedly see a continuation of the crises 
and disruptions that have historically accom- 
panied the process of economic and social 
modernization. Changes inherent in this process 
may appear adverse to our own immediate inter- 
ests; some of them in fact will be. In the long 
run, however, most are likely to be beneficial to 
our own interests as well as to those of Latin 
America. We certainly will endeavor not to 
overreact to the positive processes of change, 
uncomfortable though some of their national- 
istic manifestations may be. 

In recent years internal movements have pro- 
duced nationalist, military-dominated govern- 
ments in several countries. An election has 
brought an avowed Marxist to the presidency 
of another. We are maintaining our relations 
with all these governments. We have strong 
preferences for democratic systems, but we also 
clearly recognize the right of every country to 
internal policies and governments of its own 
making. We are seeking to build upon construc- 
tive relationships as well as to sustain our own 
legitimate rights and interests. And we are try- 
ing to work with all governments as coopera- 
tively as possible in the light of their individual 
differences. 

Africa. It may well be that our foreign policy 
has been too little concerned with Africa, which, 
with the emergence af so many nations to inde- 
pendence, is occupying an increasingly impor- 
tant role in international affairs. 

That is why I made a 15-day journey through 
Africa in February 1970, the first such visit 
ever made by an American Secretary of State. 
Acting on my report, the President announced 
a new African policy resting on two priiciples: 
an intention to increase our economic ties with 








Africa through trade, investment, and aid; and 
a conviction that, in our political relations with 
Africa, we must continue to maintain the firm 


commitment to self-determination that has 
characterized American history. 

The closure of our consulate in Salisbury, our 
decision to discourage further American invest- 
ment in South African-controlled Namibia 
(South-West Africa), and our support for re- 
ferral of an aspect of the South-West Africa 
issue to the International Court of Justice re- 
flect our advocacy of peaceful methods for seek- 
ing greater human equality and dignity. 

Africa is also a continent increasingly pre- 
occupied with economic development. It will 
be our effort to relate ourselves constructively 
to that preoccupation. To improve our economic 
ties in Africa we are instituting a long-range 
policy of economic involvement. While our 
bilateral assistance is less than that of tradi- 
tional donors we hope to increase both its level 
and its effectiveness. From a small base our 
trade and investment in black Africa are al- 
ready growing. 

Involvement is not, of course, valuable in 
itself. One of our first decisions in 1969 was 
a decision not to involve ourselves in the civil 
war in Nigeria, Africa’s most populous country. 
Although substantial American opinion fa- 
vored a more active American role in that tragic 
situation, we decided not to become involved 
politically in an essentially domestic dispute, 
but rather to extend generous measures of re- 
lief and economic assistance while supporting 
African efforts to bring about a settlement. 
During my visit to Lagos in February 1970, 
just after the cessation of the conflict, I saw the 
soundness of that decision confirmed. While the 
conflict had obviously imposed strains, I found 
that our relations remained fundamentally 
strong, and that our good will and respect were 
reciprocated. 


The Common Concerns of Diplomacy 


Discussion of international relations tends 
to focus on the role of bilateral diplomacy, 
and even more narrowly on bilateral political 
diplomacy. 

Yet this is only part of the story. The world 
remains divided politically, but it is being 
drawn together functionally. U.S. foreign rela- 
tions increasingly reflect the need to deal with 
issues—many of them new ones—which are 


global, not bilateral, in nature. Thus in the rest 
of this century we will see greater diplomatic 
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attention, by ourselves and by others, to prob- 
lems which are common to us all. 

Economic Policy. The drive for economic 
progress has always been a global concern. To- 
day it is absorbing mounting attention and 
energy from the world’s governments and peo- 
ples. In the rest of this century there is no doubt 
that economic relations will figure more largely 
in the foreign policies of nations. Certainly 
economic policy-is already an important part 
of American foreign policy ; it will be more im- 
portant still in the future. 

With a seventh of the world’s trade, half the 
world’s long-term foreign investment, and 
nearly half the developed world’s foreign as- 
sistance, our economy is inextricably linked 
with—and in many ways dependent on—that 
of the world as a whole. Moreover, with six 
percent of the world’s population we absorb 
annually 40 percent of its energy output and 
40 percent of its consumption of nonrenewable 
resources. 

Only with expanding economies, wider mar- 
kets, increasing world trade, and accelerated 
economic growth, can the world’s nations enjoy 
higher standards of living. To achieve these 
results our economic policies must avert certain 
dangers. 

We must prevent a world drift into a north- 
south division which would pit the many de- 
veloping countries against the relatively few 
technologically advanced ones. We must not 
permit the benefits of world trade to be limited 
by reversions to protectionist policies. We must 
not curtail the benefits of international invest- 
ment, whose rapid growth is contributing to 
economic progress in most parts of the globe. 

In a world where per capita annual income 
ranges from $4,000 in the United States to less 
than $100 in many countries of Africa and Asia, 
development assistance from the more to the 
less economically advanced is essential. Presi- 
dent Nixon’s proposal for a sweeping trans- 
formation of the structure of American foreign 
economic assistance underlines our continued 
commitment to help the developing world. Our 
decision to reverse the recent downward trend 
in American development assistance affirms our 
belief that a world one-third rich and two- 
thirds poor is not compatible with our broadest 
interests. Our proposal to establish an Inter- 
national Development Corporation reflects our 
objective of separating the long-range job of 
development from short-range political inter- 
ests. Our plan to create an International Devel- 
opment Institute embodies our hope of puttihg 
the advances of technology to the fullest use of 


developing countries. Our decision to move to- 
ward larger degrees of multilateral assistance 
embodies our desire to cooperate closely with 
others. 

Less dramatic, but of great importance to our 
overall foreign relations, is our policy on inter- 
national trade. 

The current high level of world trade is due 
in no small part to the liberal trade policy which 
the United States has pursued since 1934. The 
trade legislation introduced by the President 
in 1969 would have continued that policy, giv- 
ing new flexibility in tariff adjustments, easing 
the requirements for adjustment assistance to 
help those injured by import competition, and 
eliminating the American selling price system 
as part of a general move against nontariff 
barriers. Our effort to negotiate limitations on 
future increases in the sales of wool and man- 
made textiles in the United States has been de- 
signed to meet a special problem. It does not 
represent a general policy of the Administra- 
tion. We remain convinced that a reversion to 
protectionism would impair our own economic 
health and world economic growth. We are 
firmly committed to a policy of freer trade. 

The time is past when the United States 
was the solitary economic giant on which 
all other nations leaned. It is a time now, 
of greater economic interdependence. It is also 
a time of problems and strains, the byproducts 
of successes. 

Some problems we and our principal eco- 
nomic partners have in common. We are all 
searching for ways to combine full employment 
with economic stability, to restore balance to 
our environment and civility to our cities, to 
measure up to the ideals of our youth. We are 
beginning to address these problems in concert, 
and by doing so, we reinforce the close relations 
among us. 

Other problems arise from differences on eco- 
nomic policies and programs—differences on 
trade and investment policies, on the organiza- 
tion of agricultural production and trade, on 
monetary and balance-of-payments relations. 
These differences must not be allowed to grow, 
to become more abrasive, to disturb political 
relations. We are seeking to contain and to 
resolve them and are now considering whether 
any new measures may be needed to make timely 
progress. 

Ecology. Development, trade, and investment 
have long made us aware of the interdepend- 
ence of nations, although even in these areas the 
degree of interdependence is rapidly increasing. 








On other issues the realization that many solu- 
tions must be sought on a global basis has come 
recently and suddenly. 

A current example is the recognition that 
pollution of our environment is truly a global 
problem. To deal with the problems of pollu- 
tion new methods of international organization 
and cooperative action are required. To 
strengthen our role in accomplishing this, I 
have established in the Department a new Office 
of Environmental] A ffairs. 


We are also seeking to give international im- 
petus to this movement. It was on the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation that NATO established 
a Committee on the Challenges of Modern So- 
ciety, which has already set into motion steps 
to outlaw all oil disposal from ships by 1975 
if possible. In his speech to the U.N. General 
Assembly in September 1969, President Nixon 
pledged strong support from the United States 
for the U.N. Conference on the Human En- 
vironment in 1972, and urged that new national 
and international initiatives toward restoring 
the balance of nature be launched even before 
then. To help to make the U.N. conference a 
landmark of achievement in the worldwide at- 
tack on pollution, I have recently established 
a citizens advisory committee to provide infor- 
mation and advice to the Government. And we 
are undertaking with Canada a major program 
to attack pollution on the Grest Lakes. 


Population. An awareness has also come up- 
on the world dramatically that the increasing 


quantity of life directly threatens the quality 
of life. In our own foreign assistance programs 
we have, where requested, increased sharply ex- 
penditures on family planning. Our support 
for international efforts, particularly through 
the U.N. Fund for Population Activities, has 
grown apace. During the current fiscal year we 
expect to spend $100 million on international 
population programs—20 times what we spent 
four years ago. The rate of population expan- 
sion is not a problem that should be solved. It 
is a problem that must be solved. Otherwise it 
alone could lead to the sort of catastrophes that 
our economic and political policies are designed 
to help prevent. 


Narcotics. The explosively growing problem 
of narcotics abuse—fed by a criminal activity 
of international character—has also required 
us to look more deeply at the international in- 
struments of control and regulation. At our ini- 
tiative the United Nations has created a Fund 
for Drug Abuse Control. During 1971 we will 
also be pressing our proposal to reinforce the 


principal narcotics treaty to give the Inter- 
national Narcotics Control Board mandatory 
authority to regulate all cultivation, produc- 
tion, and distribution of dangerous narcotic 
drugs, specifically opium and its derivatives; 
to embargo exports and imports in countries in 
danger of becoming centers of illicit trade; and 
to require extradition for narcotics offenses. 
And we expect to submit to the Senate this year 
a supplementary convention, negotiated in Feb- 
ruary, governing production and traffic in 
“psychotropic” substances, those which affect 
the mind and central nervous system, including 
prohibitions on use of LSD and mescaline ex- 
cept for scientific and extremely limited medi- 
cal purposes. 


Hijacking. Air hijacking, another world 
problem of recent origin, became dangerously 
intertwined with the Middle East conflict in 
September 1970, thus underscoring the serious- 
ness of its political, as well as its human, risks. 
We have taken strong measures against hijack- 
ing ourselves, and we have led in multilateral 
steps to deter it as well. A convention is in force 
providing for criminal jurisdiction over of- 
fenses committed aboard aircraft. A new con- 
vention was completed in December providing 


for extradition or punishment of hijackers. And 
negotiations are underway on conventions to 
deal with sabotage and to authorize joint action, 
including the suspension of air service to states 
refusing to release hijacked passengers or to 
extradite or prosecute persons involved. 

Seabeds. Scientific and technological growth 
at an accelerating pace offers vast opportunities 
for improving human well-being. At the same 
time it puts to a severe test our capacity to 
develop the necessary organizational and 
political arrangements. In field after field—the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, the exploration 
and uses of outer space, satellite communica- 
tions—we are seeking, largely through multi- 
lateral institutions, new ways to apply tech- 
nological progress to social benefits. 


The United States, with its technologically 
advanced society, has much to offer in this area. 
The Administration intends to exercise fully 
the initiative which this position makes pos- 
sible. 

Now being brought within our reach by tech- 
nology is the ability to exploit the untapped 
resources of the full continental margins and the 
seabeds which represent 70 percent of the earth’s 
surface. In this area, too, international coopera- 
tion must be organized today lest international 
conflict ensue tomorrow. That is why in May 
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1970 the President proposed the adoption of a 
treaty under which all.nations would renounce 
national claims to seabed resources beyond the 
depth of 200 meters, coastal states would license 
exploration and exploitation on the rest of the 
continental margins as trustees of the interna- 
tional community, an international seabed 
authority would be established to regulate 
exploration and exploitation beyond the con- 
tinental margins, and a system of royalties 
would be created to provide a substantial source 
of revenue, especially for developing countries. 


The last session of the U.N. General Assembly 
approved a declaration of seabeds principles 
and decided to convene a Law of the Sea Con- 
ference in 1973 to deal with the seabeds and 
other ocean matters. The negotiation of agree- 
ments on these subjects will be complicated, but 
the conference could lead to some of the most 
constructive achievements of the 1970's. 

United Nations. The global nature of tech- 


nological and social issues in international rela- 
tions requires an increased role for interna- 
tional organizations. Foremost among these is 
the United Nations, which marked its 25th an- 
niversary in 1970. 

If there have been some recent disappoint- 
ments with the performance of the United Na- 
tions in its primary function—the maintenance 
of peace and security—this must not obscure its 
many past successes. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the U.N. Charter embodies our long-term 
goal: a world in which disputes among nations 
are settled peacefully in a rational and orderly 
way which strengthens international law and 
the institutions of world order. 


We are seeking to reinvigorate the U.N.’s 
peacekeeping capabilities. In April 1970 I also 
announced new efforts by the Administration 
to promote the rule of law and rebuild con- 
fidence in and reliance on the International 
Court of Justice. The first request for an ad- 
visory opinion in several years—on South-West 
Africa (Namibia)—has since been referred to 
the Court by the U.N. Security Council, and we 
have made both oral and written submissions on 
it. I am hopeful, also, that the Court’s proce- 
dures can be improved, and that a more favor- 
able attitude toward international adjudication 
will develop. 


We are, furthermore, looking to the United 
Nations to be a focus of efforts to deal with the 
new functional imperatives—protection of the 
environment, equitable use of the resources of 


the seas, control of population; action against, 


drug abuse, prevention of air piracy, advance- 





ment of human rights, and effective use of the 
benefits of technology. 

Indeed, just as the priority of the United 
Nations was directed in the 1950’s to peacekeep- 
ing and in the 1960’s to the drive for economic 
development, we believe that in the 1970's a 
third basic U.N. priority should be added—the 
enhancement of the quality of human life. 


By traditional standards of measurement— 
military strength, economic production, scien- 


tific and technological achievement—the United 
States entered the decade of the 1970’s as the 
most powerful of nations. 

Yet I would prefer to measure national status 
less in the quantitative terms of traditional 
power and more in the qualitative terms which 
apply to the condition of life on earth. Our 
ultimate aim is to eliminate resort to violence 
as a means of resolving conflicts of interest 
among nations. All persons look to the day when 
the world’s leaders will see our planet as the 
astronauts and cosmonauts see it: beautiful, 
unitary, finite, fragile, and in grave need of 
cooperative effort to construct and conserve an 
environment fit for the only known life in the 
universe, 

We know no panaceas, and we have no vision 
of earthly utopia. Traditional concepts of na- 
tional rivalry are still alive. Almost surely the 
rest of this decade will be a time of continuing 
disputes and unforeseen crises in world affairs. 

Nevertheless, while we see no blueprint for the 
pacification and perfection of international life, 
we do need a clear sense of direction for these 
final three decades of the 20th century in a 
world of national states, still armed, suspicious, 
and bound by many outmoded traditions. What- 
ever conflicts of immediate national interest 
remain in the affairs of nations, the ultimate na- 
tional interest of all countries, large and small, 
are inescapably linked. 

It will not be easy for the world to outgrow 
national hostilities, to move away from “power 
politics.” But this is the direction in which we 
must constantly strive to move. 


To do this, we need a sense of the responsibil- 
ity we bear as the most powerful and productive 
of nations. We need a national style which 
reflects confidence in our strength moderated 
by awareness of our limitations. 

The objectives and policies the President has 
established reflect a national attitude that is 
neither domineering nor isolationist, neither 
messianic nor introverted. They reflect, I be- 
lieve, an attitude of practical involvement in 
the world of today and tomorrow. 
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The Secretary Briefs Congress on the Middle East 


On March 25 Secretary Rogers 
met with a large bi-partisan group of 
Senators for an hour and a half dis- 
cussion of our Middle East policy. 
Previously, the Secretary had ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee for an executive 
briefing on March 12. The Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary Sisco met in 
executive session with the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee on March 18 
for a similar briefing. 

The House Foreign Affairs (Za- 
blocki) Subcommittee opened hear- 
ings March 24 on the prisoner of war 
situation with testimony from Colonel 
Frank Borman, American Red Cross 
Officials, and Members of Congress. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Sullivan 
the principal Department witness on 
April 1. 

Under Secretary Johnson, together 
with AEC Administrator Glenn T. 
Seaborg, met in executive session on 
March 18 with the Joint Atomic En- 
ergy Committee to discuss sharing 


uranium enrichment techniques with 
friendly governments. 

John C. Renner of the Bureau of 
Economic Affairs and Ambassador 
Carl C. Gilbert testified March 18 be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on Ag- 
ricultural Exports on the problems en- 
countered with the Common Market 
because of its denial of preference for 
the export of American citrus prod- 
ucts to the EEC nations. 

The House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee on March 11 
met with Acting Assistant Secretary 
John Crimmins and Acting Legal Ad- 
viser Carl Salans concerning seizures 
of U.S. fishing vessels. 

Assistant Secretary Philip H. Tre- 
zise testified before the Senate Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs 
(Mondale) Subcommittee on March 
9 on legislation to provide for the 
expansior of the Export-Import Bank 
operations (S. 19 and S. 518). 

SCA Administrator Barbara M. 
Watson testified on March 15, 1971 


before the House Foreign Affairs 
(Hays) Subcommitte in support of 
the Department’s proposed legislation 
to pay the U.S. Postal Service the fee 
of $2 for each passport application 
executed before postal officials. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Martin 
F. Herz and Stephen Schwebel testi- 
fied March 30 before the Senate Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Subcommit- 
tee on the Interior Department-spon- 
sored Micronesian claims legislation, 
S. J. Res. 35, and Omnibus Bill (S. 
860) by Senator Burdick dealing 
with claims and other Trust Territory 
matters. 

The Senate Judiciary (Kennedy) 
Subcommittee is planning to open 
new general hearings on world refu- 
gee and humanitarian problems and 
on U.S. programs of assistance. The 
last hearings of this kind were held 
back in 1966. 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee opened hearings March 8 
on pending legislation dealing with 


STATE DEPARTMENT LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM BOX SCORE, 
92nd CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


LEGISLATION 


Appropriations 


Oil Pollution Conventions 
91st Congress, 2nd Session 


Geneva Chemical, Biological Warfare Protocol 


91st Congress, 2nd Session 


Genocide Convention 
81st Congress, 1st Session; 
91st Congress, 2nd Session 


tion Act Amendments 
H.R. 2328 


Pass: Fee 
S. 531; H.R. 4991 


Foreign Service Act Amendment— 
Career Minister mandatory 
retirement age lowered, S. 999 


Treaty for the Prohibition of 


HOUSE 


Hearings opened 
3/4/71 


No action required 


No action required 


No action required 


Judiciary Committee 
Pending 


Foreign Affairs Comm. 


Vote scheduled 4/7/71 


Foreign Affairs Comm. 
Pending 


No action required 


Nuclear Weapons in Latin America, 


Additional Protocol Il 
90th Congress, 2nd Session 


Nice Agreement Concerning International 


No action required 


Classification of Goods and Services 


91st Congress, 2nd Session 


Nonimmigrant Visa Legislation 
H.R. 6366 


Judiciary Committee 
Pending 


SENATE 


Foreign Relations Comm. 
Hearings week of 4/18/71 


Foreign Relations Comm. 
Hearings concluded 3/26/71 


Foreign Relations Comm. 
Reported 12/8/70 
Ordered reported 3/30/71 


Judiciary Committee 
Pending 


Passed 
2/11/71 


Foreign Relations Comm. 
Pending 


Foreign Relations Comm. 
Ordered reported 3/30/71 


Foreign Relations Comm. 
Pending 


Judiciary Committee 
Pending 
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the use of the Armed Forces by the 
President in the absence of a declara- 
tion of war. The hearings are ex- 
pected to be resumed after the Easter 
recess when the Secretary will be the 
Administration’s principal witness. 
Legislation Introduced 

Representative Celler on March 18 
introduced the Department-spon- 
sored bill to facilitate the entry of 
foreign tourists into the U.S. and for 
other purposes (H.R. 6366). 

Senator McGovern submitted S. 
Res. 82 calling for establishment of 
diplomatic relations with the People’s 
Republic of China and recognizing it 
as the sole legitimate Government of 
China. 

On March 24 the Senate Finance 
Committee approved an original reso- 
lution calling for the President to 
make prompt efforts to obtain the re- 
moval of discriminatory preferences 
maintained by EEC with respect to 
citrus fruits imported from Tunisia, 
Morocco, Spain and Israel to the det- 
riment of the U.S. 

Senator Proxmire introduced a bill 
to improve and reform the foreign 
military assistance program, S. 1129. 
Under the bill any country which re- 
ceives arms from the U.S. would have 
to pay at least one-third of the origi- 
nal cost of the weapons. They would 
also have to pay one-quarter of the 
original cost of surplus or over-age 
ships, plus the cost of refitting and 
rehabilitating the ships. 

Senator Church has introduced leg- 
islation, S. 1188, designed to make 
mandatory the suspension of foreign 
aid to countries that the GAO finds 
are failing to take effective measures 
to prevent illegal narcotics from en- 
tering the U.S. 

Senator Bayh on March 24 submit- 
ted S. Res. 86 calling on the Presi- 
dent to negotiate a treaty banning or 
restricting deployment of ABMs. Sen- 
ator Humphrey also submitted S. 
Res. 87 calling upon the President to 
propose a mutual freeze with the 
USSR on ABM deployments, as an 
important first step in limiting both 
offensive and defense arms. 

On March 21 Congress received 
the President’s proposed reorganiza- 
tion of certain volunteer programs 
intoa new agency-“Action”-to which 
would be delegated the principal au- 
thority for the Peace Corps. In his 
Message, the President said “Action” 
would develop programs for combin- 
ing foreign service with domestic 
service to accommodate volunteers 
interested in such an opportunity. 
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PRAISE FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
A Congressman on the Eidlin Case 


This column by Congressman Hor- 
ton (Rep.-N.Y.), which appeared in 
several New York state newspapers 
in early March, concerns Fred H. Ei- 
dlin, 28, of Rochester, who is a grad- 
uate student at the University of To- 
ronto. 

Mr. Eidlin was arrested in Czecho- 
slovakia in August of last year. The 
original chareg of suspicion of espio- 
nage was later changed to subversion, 
allegedly in connection with brief for- 
mer employment by Radio Free Eu- 
rope as a researcher. He was tried 
and sentenced in a Prague court last 
December to four years’ imprison- 
ment. Mr. Ejidlin, who denied the 
charges, was expelled from Czecho- 
slovakia in February. 


By Congressman Frank Horton 


Foreign Service Officers (FSOs) 
have long been called “Cookie Push- 
ers,” the “Boys in Striped Pants,” or 
high paid bureaucrats, who spend a 
lot of time attend- __ 
ing cocktail par- — 
ties at the taxpay- 
er’s expense. be 

The daily con- © 
tact my staff and 
I had with the 
U.S. Department 
of State for the 
last seven months 
in an effort to se- 
cure the release of 
Fred Eidlin of 
Rochester from a Czech prison, has 
convinced me these characterizations 
are unjust. 

Because of the sensitive state of 
U.S.-Czech relations, Fred’s case had 
to be handled very carefully. Much of 
the activity which led to his release 
Feb. 24 was necessarily performed 
behind the scenes. I was always con- 
fident, however, that the State De- 
partment would not permit Fred to 
be forgotten in the interest of U.S.- 
Czech relations. 

Our diplomatic establishment, and 
notably its Foreign Service Officers, 
who worked untiringly and far be- 
yond the call of duty during Fred’s 
imprisonment, deserve high praise for 
their role in his release. 

If our armed forces are the “sword 
of the republic,” the diplomatic serv- 
ice, as the Eidlin case showed, can be 
regarded as America’s _ shield. 





Mr. Horton 


Through the persistent, courageous 
and deterfnined efforts of FSOs 
around the world, various “assaults” 





to our national interest are con- 
fronted and warded off. These “as- 
saults” can be political, economical, 
military or commercial. Often they 
are unintentional. 

The FSQOs are the trouble shooters 
for these matters and work to resolve 
such problems before suspicion and 
bad feeling escalate into an ugly con- 
frontation, which could deteriorate 
our overall relations with the country 
concerned. 

The Ambassador, the President’s 
personal representative to a foreign 
government, is in charge of the em- 
bassy’s operations. 

The American Embassy in a fore- 
ign land must operate full-time to ful- 
fill its many responsibilities. These 
are usually carried out by four divi- 
sions within the embassy. The Consu- 
lar Section issues passports and visas, 
helps Americans in trouble and gen- 
erally is in close contact with the 
public. 

The Political Section is responsible 
for periodic and intricate reports to 
Washington on the political situation. 
FSOs in this section do a lot of leg- 
work for the information they need. 

Will the host government recognize 
Communist China? Will their repre- 
sentatives at the U.N. vote with us on 
a Middle East resolution? Who is ma- 
neuvering to replace the present Pre- 
mier? All these questions bear on our 
interests and they must be researched 
and answered accurately. 

Continued on next page 


Atlantic Air Service 
Conference Held Here 


A delegation of representatives of 
the European Civil Aviation Confer- 
ence (ECAC) met with representa- 
tives of the Canadian Air Transport 
Committee, the United States Depart- 
ments of State and Transportation, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
March 29 and 30 at the Dtpartment 
of State to discuss transatlantic air 
charter services. 

The meetings provided a useful op- 
portunity to enhance mutual under- 
standing of the policy approaches 
considered desirable to satisfy the 
public demand for charter air services 
and the rules and regulations cur- 
rently applied to these air services by 
the ECAC member states, and the 
Canadian and United States Govern- 
ments. 
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HORTON continued 


The Economic Section has report- 
ing and negotiating responsibility. 
The state of the local economy, the 
willingness of the host government to 
have American firms represented, the 
sale of American tractors—all are 
typical issues with which the Eco- 
nomic Section must deal, often in 
competition with other embassies. 

The Administrative Section does 
the “housekeeping” for the embassy 
—renting apartments and houses for 
embassy personnel, maintaining phys- 
ical security of the embassy, assisting 
VIP visitors, handling our embassy’s 
American and local employee pay- 
rolls. 

After thorough training—some- 
times lasting as long as two years— 
and several assignments, a FSO has 


Members of the 13th Session of 
the Foreign Service Institute’s Senior 
Seminar in Foreign Policy met 
recently with Secretary Rogers. 

At the Secretary’s request, the 
Seminar Members presented him with 
their analysis of U.S. policy options 
in regard to various current interna- 
tional issues. The Members found the 
ensuing discussion particularly valua- 
ble for the Secretary’s comments on 
the ways in which Foreign Service 
Officers can best assist him in dealing 
with such issues. 

Shown left to right, are Colonel 
Sidney Steele, USA, (background); 
Colonel Albert W. Snell, USMC; 
John Farrior, FSO, (background); 
Irving Cheslaw, FSO; Scott George, 


acquired a variety of skills. He will 
know several languages, have many 
acquaintances and contacts abroad 
and, perhaps most importantly, his 
judgment and ability to assess a situa- 
tion will be keen. 

Often, social contact is the only ac- 
ceptable way to develop contacts. For 
this reason FSOs abroad do attend 
many receptions and dinners. This is 
rarely as glamorous as it sounds, 
however. After a long evening of sea- 
soned sauces and flaming desserts, 
the conscientious officer must often 
drive to the embassy that night to 
prepare a report of what he learned 
during the evening. 

At the State Department, the FSO 
receiving these telegrams analyzes 
trends and problems and makes rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary of 
State. 


Members of FSI’s Senior Seminar Meet With Secretary Rogers 


FSO; Howard Sollenberger, Acting 
Director, FSI; Ambassador Elbert 
Mathews, Coordinator, Senior Semi- 
nar; the Secretary; Robert Mooie, 
FSO; William Hamilton, FSO, (face 





In the course of working with the 
State Department on behalf of Fred 
Eidlin, I found myself in close con- 
tact with the Czechoslovak “desk.” 
I was extremely impressed by the 
professionalism of the desk officer 
and those who worked with him. 
Also, the conduct of our embassy 
staff in Prague was exemplary. 

In addition to dealings with the 
Foreign Service Officers in cases like 
the Eidlin case, I have had extensive 
contact with the Department of State 
due to my membership on the For- 
eign Operations Subcommittee of the 
Government Operations Committee 
and on the Canada-United States In- 
ter-Parliamentary Group. 

Based on these contacts, I feel the 
complex “affairs of state” and the 
diplomatic relations of the nation, are 
in trustworthy hands. 


obscured); Horace Dawson, FSIO; 
Richard Cushing, FSIO; and Willard 
De Pree, FSO. 

The 13 other Members of the 
Senior Seminar were also present. 


6TH VOLUME IN BEVANS TREATY SERIES RELEASED 


The Department released last 
month the sixth volume in its new 
series, Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Agreements of the United 
States of America 1776-1949, com- 
piled under the direction of Assistant 
Legal Adviser Charles I. Bevans. 


Volume 6 contains the texts of 
more than 300 bilateral agreements 
concluded prior to 1950 with 
Canada, the Central American Feder- 
ation, Ceylon, Chile, China, Colom- 





bia, the Independent State of the 
Congo, Costa Rica, Cuba, and 
Czechoslovakia. The current status of 
the agreements is indicated in head- 
notes and annotations. 

Copies of volumes 1 through 6 of 
the Bevans series are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. Price: Vol. 1, 
$8.50; vol. 2, $10.25; vol. 3, $11.75; 
vol. 4, $8.25; vol. 5, $9.75; vol. 6, 
$11.00. 
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Ross Adair Named 
Envoy to Ethiopia 

President Nixon on March 30 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
former Representative E. Ross Adair 
(R-Ind.) to be the new U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Ethiopia. 

If confirmed by 
the Senate, Mr. 
Adair will succeed 
Ambassador Wil- 
liam O. Hall who 
was named by 
Secretary Rogers 
as the next Direc- 
tor General of the 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. Adair 
served as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
in the 82nd through the 91st Con- 

. He was a member of the 
Flouse Foreign Affairs Committee. 
He is currently practicing law with 
the firm of Adair, Perry, Beers, Mc- 
Alister and Mallers in South Bend, 
Indiana. 

Born on December 14, 1907, in 
Albion, Indiana, Mr. Adair is a grad- 
uate of Hillsdale College in Michigan 
(A.B., 1928) and George Washing- 
ton University (LL.B., 1933). He 
served with the U.S. Army with the 
tank of Lieutenant Colonel in World 
War II and won battle stars for the 
Normandy, Northern France, Ar- 
dennes, Rhine and Central European 
campaigns. 


Bennett to Serve 


In Security Council 


President Nixon on March 30 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate W. 
Tapley Bennett, Jr., a Career Min- 
ister, to be Deputy US. Representa- 
tive in the United 

Security 
Council, with the 
mg of Ambassa- 


Mr. 





Mr. Adair 


Bennett 


Christopher H. 
. who is 
now Deputy U.S. 
mtative to 


Bennett 
Ambassador to the Dominican Re- 
public (1964-66) and to Portugal 


A former US. Mr. 


(1966-69), Mr. Bennett has been 
serving since 1969 as Faculty Ad- 
viser for the Department at the Air 
ersity, Maxwell Air Force Base, 

a. 


WR 1971 





IN JUNE 


Hall To Be Next Director General 


Secretary Rogers on March 31 
named William O. Hall, presently 
Ambassador to Ethiopia, as the next 
Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice. He will as- 
sume his duties in 
June. 

Ambassador 
Hall will succeed 
John H. Burns, 
who has served in 
the Director Gen- 
eral’s position 
since June 1969. 
Mr. Burns will 
become Deputy 
Director of the 
Office of Environmental Affairs. 

As Director General, Ambassador 
Hall will play a major role in imple- 
menting “Diplomacy for the 70’s,” a 
program of management reform for 
the Department. 

The Ambassador recently headed 
the Special Personnel Survey Group 
which surveyed all officer-level posi- 
tions of the Department and overseas 
missions. 

The Survey Group presented its re- 
port to William B. Macomber, Jr., 
Deputy Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration, on September 15. (See 
NEWSLETTER, October). 

Ambassador Hall has been USS. 
envoy to Ethiopia since October 
1967. 

Born in Roswell, New Mexico, on 
May 22, 1914, he received a Bache- 
lor of Arts degree from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon in 1936. He also at- 
tended the University of Minnesota 
(1938-39), majoring in Public Ad- 
ministration. 

He began his government service 
in 1940 as a Budget Examiner with 
the Bureau of the Budget. From 1944 
until 1946 he served with the US. 
Navy as a Lieutenant. He then be- 
came a Budget Examiner for the 
United Nations. 

Over the years Ambassador Hall 
has held such assignments as Director 
of the Office of Budget Planning in 
the State Department (1947-50); 
Director of International Conferences 
and Administration (1950-52); 
Deputy U.S. Representative on the 
Interim Committee of the United Na- 
tions, and Adviser, Organization, Fi- 
nance and Administration, U.S. Mis- 
sion to the United Nations 
(1952-56); Counselor for Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Embassy, London 


Mr. Hall 


(1956-57)! Deputy Assistant Secre- 
Budget 


for and Finance 


tary 





(1957-58); Consul General, Kara- 
chi (1958) and Counselor and Dep- 


uty Chief of Mission, Karachi 
(1959). 

In 1963 he became Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Administration, 


Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID). Four years later he 
was appointed to Addis Ababa. 

In 1966 the Director General-des- 
ignate received the National Civil 
Service League’s Career Service 
Award. 

He was cited—while serving as 
AID’s Assistant Administrator—for 
having given “extensive diplomatic 
experience, exceptional management 
skills, and administrative ability to re- 
vitalize personnel operations and re- 
duce the Agency’s workforce by 15 
percent while increasing efficiency.” 

“In his 25-year career he has be- 
come one of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service,” the cita- 
tion added. 

Ambassador Hall is married to the 
former Jane Bowerman and they 
have three children. 


Bernard Rosen Gets 
CSC Executive Post 


Bernard Rosen, a former Director 
of Personnel in the State Department 
and a former Counselor for Adminis- 
trative Affairs at the U.S. es in 
Athens, has been 
selected as Execu- 
tive Director of the 
U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, effec- 
tive in May. 

Mr. Rosen, since 
1965 Deputy Exec- 
utive Director of 
the Commission, 
succeeds Nicholas 
J. Oganovic, who is 
retiring after 30 
years of government service. 

Mr. Rosen, 50, in addition to di- 
recting operations of the Commis- 
sion’s 10 Regional and 65 Area Offi- 
ces, has served on numerous top level 
interagency task forces on executive 
reorganization, administrative man- 
agement, and manpower programs 
during the past five years. 

He began his Federal career with 
the Commission’s Chicago Regional 
Office in 1942. 

Mr. Rosen transferred to the State 
Department in 1962. He returned to 
the Civil Service Commission three 
years later. 





Mr. Rosen 





HORTON continued 


The Economic Section has report- 
ing and negotiating responsibility. 
The state of the local economy, the 
willingness of the host government to 
have American firms represented, the 
sale of American tractors—all are 
typical issues with which the Eco- 
nomic Section must deal, often in 
competition with other embassies. 

The Administrative Section does 
the “housekeeping” for the embassy 
—renting apartments and houses for 
embassy personnel, maintaining phys- 
ical security of the embassy, assisting 
VIP visitors, handling our embassy’s 
American and local employee pay- 
rolls. 

After thorough training—some- 
times lasting as long as two years— 
and several assignments, a FSO has 


! 


Members of the 13th Session of 
the Foreign Service Institute’s Senior 
Seminar in Foreign Policy met 
recently with Secretary Rogers. 

At the Secretary’s request, the 
Seminar Members presented him with 
their analysis of U.S. policy options 
in regard to various current interna- 
tional issues. The Members found the 
ensuing discussion particularly valua- 
ble for the Secretary’s comments on 
the ways in which Foreign Service 
Officers can best assist him in dealing 
with such issues. 

Shown left to right, are Colonel 
Sidney Steele, USA, (background); 
Colonel Albert W. Snell, USMC; 
John Farrior, FSO, (background); 
Irving Cheslaw, FSO; Scott George, 


acquired a variety of skills. He will 
know several languages, have many 
acquaintances and contacts abroad 
and, perhaps most importantly, his 
judgment and ability to assess a situa- 
tion will be keen. 

Often, social contact is the only ac- 
ceptable way to develop contacts. For 
this reason FSOs abroad do attend 
many receptions and dinners. This is 
rarely as glamorous as it sounds, 
however. After a long evening of sea- 
soned sauces and flaming desserts, 
the conscientious officer must often 
drive to the embassy that night to 
prepare a report of what he learned 
during the evening. 

At the State Department, the FSO 
receiving these telegrams analyzes 
trends and problems and makes rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary of 
State. 


Members of FSI’s Senior Seminar Meet With Secretary Rogers 


FSO; Howard Sollenberger, Acting 
Director, FSI; Ambassador Elbert 
Mathews, Coordinator, Senior Semi- 
nar; the Secretary; Robert Moore, 
FSO; William Hamilton, FSO, (face 


In the course of working with the 
State Department on behalf of Fred 
Eidlin, I found myself in close con. 
tact with the Czechoslovak “desk.” 
I was extremely impressed by the 
professionalism of the desk officer 
and those who worked with him. 
Also, the conduct of our embassy 
staff in Prague was exemplary. 

In addition to dealings with the 
Foreign Service Officers in cases like 
the Eidlin case, I have had extensive 
contact with the Department of State 
due to my membership on the For- 
eign Operations Subcommittee of the 
Government Operations Committee 
and on the Canada-United States In- 
ter-Parliamentary Group. 

Based on these contacts, I feel the 
complex “affairs of state” and the 
diplomatic relations of the nation, are 
in trustworthy hands. 


—— 
ee ae 


obscured); Horace Dawson, FSIO; 
Richard Cushing, FSIO; and Willard 
De Pree, FSO. 

The 13 other Members of the 
Senior Seminar were also present. 


6TH VOLUME IN BEVANS TREATY SERIES RELEASED 


The Department released last 
month the sixth volume in its new 
series, Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Agreements of the United 
States of America 1776-1949, com- 
piled under the direction of Assistant 
Legal Adviser Charles I. Bevans. 


Volume 6 contains the texts of 
more than 300 bilateral agreements 
concluded prior to 1950 with 
Canada, the Central American Feder- 
ation, Ceylon, Chile, China, Colom- 





bia, the Independent State of the 
Congo, Costa Rica, Cuba, and 
Czechoslovakia. The current status of 
the agreements is indicated in head- 
notes and annotations. 


Copies of volumes 1 through 6 of | 


the Bevans series are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, US. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. Price: Vol. 1, 
$8.50; vol. 2, $10.25; vol. 3, $11.75; 
vol. 4, $8.25; vol. 5, $9.75; vol. 6, 
$11.00. 
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Ross Adair Named 
Envoy to Ethiopia 


President Nixon on March 30 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
former Representative E. Ross Adair 
(R-Ind.) to be the new U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Ethiopia. 

If confirmed by 
the Senate, Mr. 
Adair will succeed 
Ambassador Wil- 
liam O. Hall who 
was named by 
Secretary Rogers 
as the next Direc- 
tor General of the 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. Adair 
served as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
in the 82nd through the 91st Con- 

. He was a member of the 
Flouse Foreign Affairs Committee. 
He is currently practicing law with 
the firm of Adair, Perry, Beers, Mc- 
Alister and Mallers in South Bend, 
Indiana. 

Born on December 14, 1907, in 
Albion, Indiana, Mr. Adair is a grad- 
uate of Hillsdale College in Michigan 
(A.B., 1928) and George Washing- 
ton University (LL.B., 1933). He 
served with the U.S. Army with the 
tank of Lieutenant Colonel in World 
War II and won battle stars for the 
Normandy, Northern France, Ar- 
dennes, Rhine and Central European 


campaigns. 
Bennett to Serve 


In Security Council 


President Nixon on March 30 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate W. 
Tapley Bennett, Jr., a Career Min- 
ister, to be Deputy US. Representa- 
tive in the United 
Nations Security 
Council, with the 
= of Ambassa- 


Mr. Bennett 
will succeed 





Mr. Adair 






Phillips, who is 
now Deputy U.S. 
ntative to 





A former U.S. Mr. Bennett 
Ambassador to the Dominican Re- 
public (1964-66) and to Portugal 
(1966-69), Mr. Bennett has been 
serving since 1969 as Faculty Ad- 
viser for the Department at the Air 


ersity, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
a. 


APRIL 1971 
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Hall To Be Next Director General 


Secretary Rogers on March 31 
named William O. Hall, presently 
Ambassador to Ethiopia, as the next 
Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice. He will as- 
sume his duties in 
June. 

Ambassador 
Hall will succeed 
John H. Burns, 
who has served in 
the Director Gen- 
eral’s position 
since June 1969. 
Mr. Burns will 
become Deputy 
Director of the 
Office of Environmental Affairs. 

As Director General, Ambassador 
Hall will play a major role in imple- 
menting “Diplomacy for the 70’s,” a 
program of management reform for 
the Department. 

The Ambassador recently headed 
the Special Personnel Survey Group 
which surveyed all officer-level posi- 
tions of the Department and overseas 
missions. 

The Survey Group presented its re- 
port to William B. Macomber, Jr., 
Deputy Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration, on September 15. (See 
NEWSLETTER, October). 

Ambassador Hall has been US. 
envoy to Ethiopia since October 
1967. 

Born in Roswell, New Mexico, on 
May 22, 1914, he received a Bache- 
lor of Arts degree from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon in 1936. He also at- 
tended the University of Minnesota 
(1938-39), majoring in Public Ad- 
ministration. 

He began his government service 
in 1940 as a Budget Examiner with 
the Bureau of the Budget. From 1944 
until 1946 he served with the US. 
Navy as a Lieutenant. He then be- 
came a Budget Examiner for the 
United Nations. 

Over the years Ambassador Hall 
has held such assignments as Director 
of the Office of Budget Planning in 
the State Department (1947-50); 
Director of International Conferences 
and Administration (1950-52); 
Deputy U.S. Representative on the 
Interim Committee of the United Na- 
tions, and Adviser, Organization, Fi- 
nance and Administration, U.S. Mis- 
sion to the United Nations 
(1952-56); Counselor for Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Embassy, London 
(1956-57)! Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Budget and Finance 





Mr. Hall 


(1957-58); Consul General, Kara- 
chi (1958) and Counselor and Dep- 


uty Chief of Mission, Karachi 
(1959). 

In 1963 he became Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Administration, 


Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID). Four years later he 
was appointed to Addis Ababa. 

In 1966 the Director General-des- 
ignate received the National Civil 
Service League’s Career Service 
Award. 

He was cited—while serving as 
AID’s Assistant Administrator—for 
having given “extensive diplomatic 
experience, exceptional management 
skills, and administrative ability to re- 
vitalize personnel operations and re- 
duce the Agency’s workforce by 15 
percent while increasing efficiency.” 

“In his 25-year career he has be- 
come one of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service,” the cita- 
tion added. 

Ambassador Hall is married to the 
former Jane Bowerman and they 
have three children. 


Bernard Rosen Gets 
CSC Executive Post 


Bernard Rosen, a former Director 
of Personnel in the State Department 
and a former Counselor for Adminis- 
trative Affairs at the U.S. Embassy in 
Athens, has been - 
selected as Execu- 
tive Director of the 
U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, effec- 
tive in May. 

Mr. Rosen, since 
1965 Deputy Exec- 
utive Director of 
the Commission, 
succeeds Nicholas 
J. Oganovic, who is 
retiring after 30 Mr. 
years of government service. 

Mr. Rosen, 50, in addition to di- 
recting operations of the Commis- 
sion’s 10 Regional and 65 Area Offi- 
ces, has served on numerous top level 
interagency task forces on executive 
reorganization, administrative man- 
agement, and manpower programs 
during the past five years. 

He began his Federal career with 
the Commission’s Chicago Regional 
Office in 1942. 

Mr. Rosen transferred to the State 
Department in 1962. He returned to 
the Civil Service Commission three 
years later. 


— 











A REPORT TO THE SECRETARY 


The First 90 Days of the Management Action Program 


Secretary Rogers received on March 15 the following 
letter from William B. Macomber, Jr., Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration: 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


In the 90 days that have passed since you approved 
the action program for implementing the comprehensive 
program of management reform designed by the Task 
Forces, we have moved ahead, as you have directed, to 
put into effect as many of the reforms as possible with- 
out delay. 


While these first three months have necessarily been 
devoted largely to laying the groundwork for future ac- 
tion, I can now report to you that in this first period, we 
have achieved highly encouraging results. The most sig- 
nificant of these achievements have been in the field of 
personnel administration. 


As recommended by the Task Forces, we have now 
launched the first major new personnel program since 
1954, the Foreign Affairs Specialist Corps. The creation 
of the Corps will greatly strengthen our capability to 
attract and develop much needed specialists for our 
career system and use them with increased flexibility. At 
the same time, it will enable us to bring an ever increas- 
ing number of all the Department’s professional em- 
ployees within a single personnel system—an objective 
which the Task Forces gave considerable emphasis. 


To improve the overall utilization and development of 
all our human resources, we have centralized personnel 
authority and made major changes in how personnel 
administration is organized and conducted. 


To attract a broader range of backgrounds and apti- 
tudes, we have redirected our recruitment efforts to reach 
a wider spectrum of applicants, emphasizing contacts 
with institutions that can help us reach candidates with 
more extensive professional training or specialized work 
experience. The Task Forces urged the Department to 
take both of these steps. 


We are near completion of a thorough review of our 
system of performance evaluation and promotion. The 
changes proposed would give more recognition to such 
qualities as creativity and proficiency in achieving spe- 
cific objectives and discourage those practices which 
foster conformity, or which work to the disadvantage of 
officers in training or in “broadening” assignments else- 
where. This again is something that the Task Forces 
stressed. 


Our progress in applying reforms in the field of man- 
agement has also been encouraging. Here again we are 
moving in the direction suggested by the Task Forces. 
We are well along in the development of a modern orga- 
nizational concept which, under your direction, will sup- 
port the Principal officers of the Department in carrying 





out an integrated process of planning, decision-making, 
implementing, relating resources to policy and program 
evaluation. New management processes are now taki 
shape which will further strengthen the capacity of the 
Department to coordinate not only its own wide-ranging 
activities but those of other foreign affairs agencies that 
look to it for leadership. We expect to be in a position to 
make significant recommendations on these subjects to 
you in the near future. 


As an important new management tool for you and 
your Principal officers, we are developing a Manage- 
ment Evaluation Group, responsible for the evaluation 
of the effectiveness of U.S. foreign policies and programs. 
This capability does not presently exist for Department 
of State activities, let alone overall U.S. Government ac- 
tivities abroad. 


At the same time, all the regional bureaus are de- 
veloping procedures to strengthen the processes of issuing 
identification, policy analysis and resource allocation. 
Functional bureaus and the Planning and Coordination 
Staff are also developing appropriate processes in support 
of their management responsibilities. 


months, which are summarized in the attached report. 
These steps will not only strengthen personnel admin- 
istration and management techniques, but will spur 
creativity and the free flow of ideas and opinion within 
the Department. 


The modernization of the Department will require a 
period of sustained and diligent effort. While from a 
“numbers” point of view our record in the first three 
months is excellent (we have “implemented” over 200 
of the 489 approved elements of the action plan), what 
we have really done in this first brief period is simply to 
make a valuable start. But we are confident that this 
start has set in motion a process of change that will | 
strengthen the authority and competence of the Depart- | 


We have taken other concrete actions in the first three 


ment to lead the Government-wide task of carrying on 
this nation’s foreign relations. I look forward to having 
significant additional progress to report to you at the 
180-day mark next June. 


Sincerely, 


William B. Macomber, Jr. 


SUMMARY OF ADDITIONAL 
REFORMS IMPLEMENTED 


In addition to those results previously summarized, 
we have put into effect a number of other important re 
forms in the first 90 days of our implementation effort: 
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Recommendations on Personnel 


The Task Forces recognized that if the Department is 
to exercise effective leadership, it must be supported by 
a personnel system that assures flexibility and efficiency 
in the use of talent and produces skilled foreign affairs 
specialists and managers. In seeking these basic objec- 
tives, we have already: 


—Adopted a new career assignments plan designed to 
produce broad-gauged officers who combine spe- 
cialized knowledge of a particular field of foreign 
affairs with basic diplomatic skills. The personnel 
system will then select those with management po- 
tential and further develop them through carefully 
projected assignments and training. 


—Begun to examine the present distribution of job re- 
sponsibility under our worldwide position structure 
with the intent of giving younger officers more op- 
portunities to wield larger responsibilities earlier in 
their careers. 


—Modified existing training programs and proposed 
new ones to sharpen specialized skills and nurture 
managerial aptitudes, emphasizing executive train- 
ing and exposure to modern management concepts. 


—Accelerated our officer examination process to cut 
down the discouraging time lag between examina- 
tion and appointment. 


—Begun upgrading allowances and fringe benefits as 
a way of easing the burden of extraordinary ex- 
penditures and health risks that accompany service 
abroad, thereby enhancing the attractiveness of 
Foreign Service careers. 


Recommendations on Management 


It was the conclusion of the Task Forces that the De- 
partment, to lead with assurance, must have systematic 
and rigorous processes for planning, implementing and 
evaluating policies. 


To develop and strengthen these essential manage- 
ment tools, we have: 


—Installed a system of policy analysis and resource 
allocation in the Bureau of African Affairs, using 
as a prototype the Country Analysis and Strategy 
Paper (CASP) originated by the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs to relate resources to policy in 
each country. 


—Initiated at four overseas missions of the Bureau 
of Inter-American Affairs a “second-generation” 
version of CASP, which introduces greater rigor, 
uniformity and stringency into country planning. 


—Formed in the Bureau of African Affairs a “Bureau 
Management Center,” as a staff instrument to co- 
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ordinate policy analysis, decision-making and re- 
source allocation. Other Bureaus are adopting 
variations of the management center concept to 
their needs. 


—Established an Information Management Steering 
Group to oversee and improve existing uses of auto- 
mated systems for storage, retrieval and distribution 
of information and to develop and apply new sys- 
tems. 


Recommendations on Creativity and Openness 


The Task Force saw the spirit of creativity and atti- 
tudes of openness as qualities vital to the managerial ef- 
fectiveness of the organization. While nurturing these 
qualities is a long term process, we have taken some 
initial steps toward making the Department more pro- 
ductive of innovative thought and more receptive to 
enriching ideas, whatever their source. 


Chiefs of diplomatic missions, at our request, have 
examined their missions to see what changes might be 
made to open them up for more creative thought, broader 
participation and a freer exchange of views. 


In the Department, a special working group is seeking 
greater openness in the transmission of new ideas by 
liberalizing our policies on writing for publication— 
within the Department and outside. 


Other steps toward greater creativity and openness 
are interwoven with the reforms affecting management 
and personnel administration. 


Specifically, we have: 


—Committed ourselves to more effective and syste- 
matic use of the “lateral entry” provision of the 
Foreign Service Act to bring exceptionally talented 
outsiders with fresh perspectives into the Service. 


—Placed greater stress in our recruiting, assignments, 
and training on attracting and developing officers 
with creative potential. 


—Modified our security procedures to ameliorate any 
unwarranted restraints they might impose on crea- 
tivity or the free expression of policy views. 


—Placed new emphasis in the organization of Bureaus 
on special staffs to conduct the adversary process 
and to consider systematically the Congressional 
and public affairs implications of policies. 


—Begun new programs to exchange our officers with 
banks, research firms, and civil rights organizations, 
while reviewing existing exchanges to expand them 
and make them more attractive to our officers. 


—Extended further by regulations the right of all em- 
ployees at missions abroad to submit dissenting 
statements on policy or operations. 





FSO’s IN VIET-NAM—This is the group that recently met at Da Nang. All but three are assigned to CORDS. From left to right: 





Robert H. Wenzel; Michael J. Hogan; Robert J. Carroll, Vice Consul, Da Nang; Harold E. Meinheit; Natale H. Bellocchi; George 
E. Moose, Vice Consul, Da Nang; F. T. McNamara, Consul, and Principal Officer, Da Nang; Hilton Graham; John A. Graham; 
John Gunther Dean; and Howard H. Lange. It was their first chance to get fo know one another. 


FSO’s Explain Relevance of CORDS Work to Foreign Service Careers | 


What is the relevance of a CORDS 
assignment in Viet-Nam to a career 
in the Foreign Service? 

The question was a subject of long 
discussion recently among 11 Foreign 
Service Officers—eight of them as- 
signed to CORDS (Civil Operations 
and Rural Development Support). 

They met in Da Nang at the home 
of FSO John Gunther Dean, Assist- 
ant Deputy for CORDS, Military Re- 
gion 1. In a subsequent letter to John 
H. Burns, Director General of the 
Foreign Service, Mr. Dean wrote: 

“At the end of the evening, which 
lasted from about 6:30 p.m. until 
well past midnight, we concluded you 
might be interested in what each 
officer thought about the relevance of 
his experience in CORDS to his For- 
eign Service career. It was decided 
that each officer presently in CORDS 
would write a paragraph on this sub- 
ject which I would forward to you 
under cover of a letter. 

“You will note from these com- 
ments, which are attached to this let- 
ter, that all officers indicate their 
CORDS experience should make 
them better FSO’s. In our conversa- 
tion, the younger officers generally 
expressed the view that their experi- 
ence in grass roots politics and eco- 
nomic development here in Viet-Nam 
should prove highly useful upon as- 
signment to an Embassy or Consulate 
in an underdeveloped country, or 


when detailed to AID in a capacity 
such as program officer. 

“The more senior FSO’s opined 
that the managerial experience they 
obtained in CORDS while running a 
country team should prove invaluable 
in the future—in Washington in a po- 
sition as country director, or in an 
embassy, as Deputy Chief of Mission, 
where they would encounter prob- 
lems similar to those found in 
CORDS. Clearly all of them have 
found that coordinating the work of 
different U.S. departments and agen- 
cies, and giving overall leadership to 
the U.S. effort, is exactly the type of 
challenge they have found in 
CORDS.” 

Their comments follows: 


Michael J. Hogan (FSO-8), Assistant 
Area Development Officer, Quang 
Tri: 

The management functions cou- 
pled with the program analysis and 
guidance responsibility that are thrust 
on junior officers acts as a teaching 
experience that cannot fail to be use- 
ful in the future. Useful to the Service 
as well as the officer concerned. 

After completing a responsible as- 
signment in CORDS, no officer would 
be overwhelmed by an assignment as 
the AID Program Officer in a small 
embassy. The officer gains in compe- 
tence and confidence by an assign- 
ment here. The Service gains by hav- 
ing its officers more self-assured. The 





junior officer is, in CORDS, exposed 
to more of the policy forming groups; 
the military, AID, CIA, etc; than in 
many other positions. This exposure 
is, admittedly, on a low level but it is 
instructive. | 
Robert H. Wenzel (FSO-3), Province 
Senior Advisor, Thua Thien: 


As to the question of the relevance 
of a CORDS assignment to a Foreign 
Service career, the answer is quite 
clear from the point of view of a 
Province Senior Advisor. The princi- 
pal element of the PSA job which | 
relates to career development in the 
Foreign Service is management. I be- | 
lieve there are few positions in the 
Service at the Class 2 or 3 levels 
where the executive management or | 
supervisory requirements are more 
demanding. Some have compared the 
PSA position to that of the Chief of | 
Mission at a small post, and that may 
not be too far from the mark. I am 
pleasantly surprised at the amount of 
independence and influence the PSA } 
has, although in our case this may be 
a function of the “understanding” 
leadership we have at Region. 

A second factor is the close asso- | 
ciation with other U.S. agencies. Here | 
we are thrown together and must 
work together to gain the common 
goal. My several months in country | 
to date have provided me with a lib- | 
eral education on the modus operandi | 
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of the U.S. military, for example. I 
expect that this “Country-Team” type 
experience will be invaluable in fu- 
ture assignments in Washington or 


overseas. 

Finally, I would note that the same 
fundamental development-type prob- 
lems of Viet-Nam obtain also in most 
of the Third World, even including 
the increasingly familiar problem of 
building a nation in the midst of a 
war or insurrection. There are differ- 
ences, of course. Here we are “advis- 
ors” and not official representatives, 
but the distinction may be more ap- 
parent than real. 


Howard H. Lange (FSO-7), Economic 
and Commercial Development Offi- 
cet; concurrently Deputy Municipal 
Advisor, Hue City, Thuan Thien 
province: 


I think that there are several rea- 
sons for considering CORDS experi- 
ence relevant to my State Department 
career. First, there is the opportunity, 
or necessity, to observe a civil war/ 
insurgency at reasonably close hand, 
which may have relevance into the 
indefinite future. Secondly, we see di- 
rectly limits on effectiveness of U.S. 
military intervention, which some of 
us may eventually be able to apply to 
policy. Thirdly, we see in Viet-Nam a 
number of examples of the applica- 
tion and misapplication of U.S. aid, 
an area of personal interest to me, as 
I plan a career in the economic area. 
And fourthly, Viet-Nam has, in com- 
mon with the rest of the underdevel- 
oped world, the political, social, and 
economic stresses imposed by mod- 
ernization. 

I am not prepared to say that any 
of the above are uniquely CORDS 
experiences. But, after eight weeks in 
Viet-Nam, I feel certain that a 
CORDS assignment is at least as rele- 
vant to my career as most other first- 
tour assignments might be. 


John A. Graham (FSO-5), New Life 
Development Division Chief, Thua 
Thien: 


I have been “on the job” as Hue 
City Advisor only a few weeks. For 
what they are worth, however, here 
are my thoughts on the relevancy of 
CORDS to the Foreign Service: 

PROGRAM DIRECTION: De- 
spite CORDS’ reduced profile, a 
young CORDS officer often is re- 
sponsible for managing a far greater 
amount of manpower and material 
resources than he would be qs a 
non-CORDS FSO of comparable 
tank. Precisely because of the lower 
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profile, the challenge of competently 
programming and directing a dimin- 
ishing amount of resources is greater 
than it ever was. 

BASIC SKILLS: The success of 
Vietnamization will be more and 
more strenuously tested as the US. 
presence in Viet-Nam _ diminishes. 
Our relationships with the Viet- 
namese will suffer from time to time 
as we tell them “to do it on their 
own.” The diplomatic challenge of 
rounding this crucial corner already is 
formidable. Dealing with the Viet- 
namese, especially during this period, 
will call for a high degree of diplo- 
matic skill. Risking an understate- 
ment—if that skill is not already de- 
veloped, there is plenty of opportu- 
nity here to exercise its development. 

INTERSERVICEEXPERI- 
ENCE: CORDS being the hybrid 
that it is, an FSO must also learn 
quickly to develop solid cooperative 
relationships with personnel from its 
other parent organizations, especially 
the military. The experience I am 
gaining now would have been invalu- 
able prior to my last tour as a politi- 
cal officer in Tripoli and Liaison Of- 
ficer at Wheelus Air Base. 

A VIEW OF MODERN INSUR- 
GENCY: A CORDS FSO is seeing 
insurgency and counterinsurgency at 
the rice-paddy level. Guerilla warfare 
is a form of political expression that 
will continue to affect U.S. foreign 
policy for the foreseeable future. A 
CORDS FSO sees behind the Little 
Red Book. He sees the guts of an 
ideologically motivated political 
struggle. It’s a lesson many FSO’s 
will never have. 

In summary, my first impression is 
that the total CORDS job demands 
virtually every basic tool of diplo- 
macy: observation, drafting, negotiat- 
ing, program planning, management 
and inter-service coordination. From 
the experience of my previous two 
tours and my short time in Hue, the 
relevancy of CORDS to the Foreign 
Service seems beyond question. 


John Gunther Dean (FSO-2), Assist- 
ant Deputy for CORDS, MR 1: 


The supervision of an American 
Advisory Team in Military Region 1 
consisting of some 1,000 Americans 
is, above all, an exercise in manage- 
ment. It entails decisions as to what 
areas of CORDS endeavor to stress, 
and requires coordinating the views 
of different U.S. agencies represented 
in CORDS, including Defense, AID, 
CIA, USIA and State. 

These agencies are the same ones 
represented in Washington, or in an 


Embassy abroad, which assist the De- 
partment of State in the formulation 
of U.S. policy. It is this kind of expe- 
rience which senior level FSO’s in 
CORDS are exposed to, and should 
be particularly valuable in positions 
such as Country Director in a geo- 
graphic bureau, or as Chief or Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission overseas. 

CORDS at the senior level also 
provides an excellent opportunity to 
participate in the daily decision-mak- 
ing process. Unlike many positions in 
the Foreign Service, where emphasis 
is On reporting and analysis, most 
CORDS positions require numerous 
and frequent operating decisions. 
This action-oriented experience 
gained in CORDS should contribute 
to the versatility of the FSO and per- 
mit him to readily assume executive 
positions in other agencies dealing in 
foreign affairs, to include AID, De- 
fense and USIA. 


Harold E. Meinheit (FSO-7), Assist- 
ant Area Development Officer, Quang 
Tin: 


From the perspective of a first-tour 
FSO serving in CORDS at the prov- 
ince level, there are a number of ad- 
vantages in a CORDS assignment. 
The experience in working with the 
political, economic, and _ military 
problems associated with an insur- 
gency situation could well prove valu- 
able in future assignments. 

Further, the type of “grass roots” 
contact with the people of a develop- 
ing Asian nation could provide an of- 
ficer, especially one without Peace 
Corps experience, with a deep under- 
standing and appreciation of Asian 
life that would serve him well in fu- 
ture assignments in the area. The as- 
signment is also a good means of 
gaining experience working with the 
military and other American agencies 
involved in foreign affairs. 

There are, however, certain prob- 
lems involved in assigning junior 
FSO’s to the program, including their 
relative lack of experience and low 
rank by military standards. These 
factors can result in a junior offi- 
cer being placed in a position of 
little responsibility in the system. 
At the province level, it seems that 
a middle-level officer is the most 
effective and in a position to gain 
the most from his experience. It 
appears that the district level is the 
best level at which a junior FSO 
would have the responsibility and in- 
fluence that would give him maxi- 
mum benefit from the assignment. In 
addition, the management experience 
gained by a junior officer is greatest 
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at the district level. With careful 
placement of FSOs in the CORDS 
structure, the advantages of the as- 
signment can certainly outnumber the 
disadvantages. 


Natale H. Bellocchi (FSO-4), New 
Life Development Division Chief, 
Quang Tin: 


As a mid-career officer, there is no 
uestion in my mind that on balance, 
the experience gained here will be of 
value in a Foreign Service career. 
Admittedly, there are times when one 
feels very isolated and completely 
out of one’s element. We will also 
seldom, if ever, have occasion to 
work at this level of government 
again. However, the knowledge 
gained about problems and politics at 
provincial level will be valuable in as- 
sessing programs and politics at the 
national level in future assignments. 
Perhaps the most valuable contri- 
bution the CORDS program can 
make to the Foreign Service, how- 
ever, is the executive experience 
gained by FSO’s. There has been 
much discussion on the need for ex- 
ecutive abilities in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. ACORDS assignment offers many 
executive level opportunities. For ex- 
ample, I now supervise several Army 
Officers, Navy personnel, USAID and 
Foreign Service Officers. It is not un- 
like a “junior” Country Team. An 
experience of this kind would be dif- 
ficult to encounter in the regular For- 
eign Service at mid-career level, and 
for this reason I believe the assign- 
ment is an wnusual opportunity for 
any Foreign Service Officer. 


HONORED—Bert W. Rein, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, E/TT, right, presents 
the Air Force Commendation Medal for 
service in Viet-Nam to Maj. Gerald F. 
Allsman, E/TD, now serving under the 
State/Defense Exchange Program. 


~ 


LOME—At his Presentation of Credentials as the new U.S. Ambassador to 
Togo, Dwight Dickinson, right, walks with the President of the country, Etienne 
Eyadema. Shown at the left in the background are Julian C. Nicholas, Embassy 
Administrative Officer, and Winifred S. Weislogel, Counselor of Embassy. 


Consumer Price Index Box Score 


The consumer price index (CPI) reached 119.4 in February.* This 
is 3.2% over the level for May 1970, the current Civil Service base 
month. This is the second consecutive month that the Index has exceeded 
the base month by 3%. If a later study shows it held at or above this 
level for March, another Civil Service annuity increase will become 
effective June 1, 1971. 

Assuming the Index did not fall below the February level, the Civil 
Service annuity increase will equal at least 4.2%—1% plus the per- 
centage difference between 115.7 (the level for the base month) and 
the level for January, February or March, whichever is highest. 

It will be payable to all Civil Service annuitants on the rolls on the 
effective date of June 1, 1971. Present employees eligible to retire 
under the Civil Service retirement system may receive the increase if 
they retire on or before May 31, 1971. 

In the Foreign Service cycle, October 1970 is the base month. The 
next Foreign Service increase will not occur until the CPI rises to 
121.7 (3% above the level for October) and holds that level for three 
consecutive months. 

The February level of 119.4 is 1.1% over the October base month 
level of 118.1. 


* Latest released as the NEWSLETTER went to press. 
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NEW CONSUL IN COLD COUNTRY 


A 1200-Mile Trip by Bus in Manitoba 


WINNIPEG—It was an orienta- 
tion tour for Roy J. Apel, up from 
Guatemala’s warm climate, and now 
a new Consul assigned to the Con- 
gulate General here. 

The entire trip of more than 1200 
miles was made by bus over some of 
the roughest territory in Manitoba. 
At the new town of Thompson, north- 
emmost part of the trip, tempera- 
tures of —-40 degrees are common. 

The Winnipeg-to-Thompson leg 
(about 750 miles) was over a winter 
oad, part of it passable only when 
the muskeg is sufficiently frozen to 

rt a heavy bus. 

Thompson, Mr. Apel visited the 
facilities of the International Nickel 
Company of Canada (INCO). The 
town is named for Dr. John F. 
Thompson, an American citizen who 
was Chairman of the Board of INCO 
at the time the community was 
founded. Thompson lies just north of 
the 55th parallel. 

“INCO’s mine at Thompson,” Apel 
wrote later,” is the second in size in 
the world, the largest being INCO’s 
nickel mine in Sudbury, Ontario. It 
has at Thompson, however, the larg- 
est integrated nickel operation in the 
world, i.e., the ore is mined, and the 
nickel extracted, melted, and refined 
at one installation. . . . 

“The housing needed for the 
4,000 INCO employees created the 
town of Thompson. Before the arrival 
of the construction crews in 1961 no 
one was residing at the town site. Now 
there are 25,000 people living in a 
thriving town that is well-planned, 
modern, and still growing fast. Earlier 
problems with building construction 
over a permafrost base have been 
solved. 

“The present ratio of about 12 men 
to one woman is rapidly diminishing. 
And in winter when —40 degrees is 
common, such modern conveniences 
as a fully enclosed shopping center 
are well appreciated.” 

From Thompson, Mr. Apel went 
by bus to The Pas in Western Mani- 
toba, a distance of about 242 miles. 
He left Thompson at 3:30 p.m. and 
reached his destination at 10:00 p.m. 
It had snowed all day. 

His visit to The Pas coincided with 
the Trappers’ Festival, a two-day 
event replete with races and contests 
of outdoors skills. He attended, the 
Mushers’ Banquet, “a social function 
at which the rules of the dog sled 
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race are translated into Cree for the 
benefit of those mushers who can not 
read or understand English.” 

The next day he attended the 
“World Championship” Dog Sled 
Races which had the largest attend- 
ance ever. Other events included a 
snow shoe race, a water-boiling con- 
test (no matches allowed), a rat skin- 
ning contest, and a weight-carrying 
contest. 

From The Pas Mr. Apel returned 
to Winnipeg, a 10-hour trip. 

In concluding his report, he said, 
“The trip through the Northern part 
of the Province afforded me the op- 
portunity to visit with important offi- 








Mr. Apel dressed for sub-zero cold 


cials and to become acquainted with 
the people and problems peculiar to 
the North. Traveling by bus makes an 
especially interesting trip and is a val- 
uable way of meeting people at all 
levels of society.” 





A Manitoban hunter and his team. 











THE OCEANS: 
FROM SCIENCE 

AND TECHNOLOGY 
TO FOREIGN POLICY 


By William H. Mansfield Il! 


. his remarks at the signing of the Seabed Arms Con- 
trol Treaty on February 11, President Nixon charac- 
terized the seabed as man’s last frontier on earth and a 
source of peril and promise. “By the signing of this 
treaty” he said, “we have pledged to seek its promise 
and remove its peril.” 

The President’s statement vividly illustrates how recent 
advances in marine science and technology have shaped 
foreign policy issues in the oceans. By unveiling once 
remote oceanic resources and new ocean uses, the furious 
and accelerating pace of marine science and technology 
has generated new economic, political and environmental 
interests in the seas. 

Four years ago ocean matters were regarded as rela- 
tively remote and esoteric subjects reserved for oceanog- 
raphers. Today ocean issues are a main consideration in 
the UN General Assembly and other international 
forums. Some observers believe that resolving the mount- 
ing ocean issues will be one of the UN’s major roles in 
the years ahead. 

In the wake of these developments, the Administration 
has taken unprecedented foreign policy initiatives in the 
oceans. These actions, together with other U.S. oceanic 
activities, constitute the ingredients of a U.S. policy for 
the marine environment. The success of these efforts will 
depend to a large extent upon the leadership of the 
Department of State. 

Man’s use of the ocean in the decade ahead is certain 
to expand. Major maritme industrial output—shipping, 
fishing, offshore oil and gas and hard mineral exploita- 
tion—is rising. Defense, weather prediction and modifi- 
cation, recreation and waste disposal uses will develop as 
well. 

Technological advances such as supertankers, sub- 
mersibles, nuclear submarines, underwater habitats, satu- 
rated diving techniques, long range fishing vessels, deep 


Mr. Mansfield served a two-year detail on the staff of 
the National Council on Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development in the Executive Office of the President. 
An FSO, he is now in the Office of Canadian Affairs. 

























Photo by Deepsea Ventures, Inc. 
SEA TREASURE—Manganese nodules dredged from deep 
seabed are among new ocean resources whose exploita- 
tion will require agreed international arrangements. 


drilling rigs, moored and floating buoys, spacecraft and 
side-scanning sonar have spurred new possibilities for 
ocean use. Submerged tankers, underwater drilling equip- 
ment, permanently manned subsea stations and other 
developments lie just over the horizon. 

Not surprisingly, the new resource potential and 
exploitive capability have spurred the interest of many 
nations. In response, the UN established a Seabed Com- 
mittee in 1967 and the Specialized Agencies bolstered 
their marine related programs. The U.S., USSR, France, 
Japan and other nations enlarged national marine activi- 
ties. 

In the U.S., Congress enacted the Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development Act of 1966 which 
declared a national policy “to develop, encourage and 
maintain a coordinated, comprehensive and long-range 
national program in marine science for the benefit of 
mankind.” 

The Administration mobilized the Federal Govern- 
ment’s marine research and development capabilities, 
reorganizing some 23 federal agencies into a new 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA) within the Department of Commerce. It 
launched a major construction program to strengthen the 
U.S. merchant fleet. 

As oceanic programs increase, the need for steps to 
deal with the international aspects of oceanic develop- 
ments has become clear. The ocean is a vast resource, 
covering 71 percent of the earth’s surface. It bathes the 
shores of approximately 120 coastal states, and most of 
its waters are international. 
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But the seas’ living and non-living resources are not 
uitably divided among the nations, nor is the expensive 
vanced technology required to develop marine 

resources. Moreover, internationally agreed arrangements 
and rules for new uses and exploitation are only in the 
formative stage. Thus, the likelihood of problems and 
rivalries among nations is great. This is especially true as 
the advances in technology tend to outrun international 
community attempts to accommodate the various inter- 
ests and reach agreed principles and procedures. 

In the past two years the United States has taken bold 
initiatives in proposing measures to establish principles, a 
legal framework and machinery, and programs to foster 
international understanding and cooperation in the 


ocean. 
In March 1969 the United States entered UN discus- 
sions with instructions to work toward a seabed arms 


control agreement. Last December the UN General 


Assembly adopted a U.S.-USSR sponsored resolution 


ommending a treaty prohibiting the emplacement of 


nuclear weapons on the seabed outside a 12-mile limit 


from shore, and the treaty has now been opened for 


signature. 

To settle the pressing unresolved problem of territorial 
sea and continental shelf boundaries and to prevent new, 
explosive national claims to the ocean and its floor, the 
United States has put forward two proposals. In Febru- 
ary 1970 we announced our intention to seek a treaty 
under UN auspices to fix the limit of the territorial sea at 
12 miles, provide freedom of transit through and over 
international straits and define coastal state preferential 
fishing rights on the high seas. 


[2 May 1970 the President called upon all nations to 
adopt a treaty under which they would renounce na- 
tional claims over the natural resources of the seabed be- 
yond 200-meters depth of water and to agree that these 
resources would be the common heritage of mankind. 
The treaty will establish an international regime for the 
exploitation of seabed resources beyond the 200-meter 
depth. In December the UN General Assembly, in one 
of the most important acts of the session, resolved to 
convene a Conference on Law of the Sea in 1973 to deal 
with a wide range of ocean issues. 

We are collaborating actively in international efforts to 
combat pollution, particularly from oil spills, within the 
United Nations, its Specialized Agencies and NATO’s 
Committee on the Challenges of Modern Society 
(CCMS). In November the CCMS recommended and 
the NATO Ministers later adopted a goal to eliminate 
international discharges of oil and oily wastes by ships 
into the oceans by 1975 if possible or, at the latest, by 
the end of the decade. Domestically, the Administration 
is urging enactment of a national ban on unregulated 
dumping of wastes in the ocean and limiting disposal of 
materials harmful to the environment. It is seeking to 
develop international initiatives directed to this objective. 

To improve scientific knowledge and understanding of 
the oceans, in October 1969 the Administration 
announced programs of emphasis in marine environmen- 
tal fields, the Arctic, Great Lakes, and coastal zone. It 
enunciated support for the International Decade of 

an Exploration, a worldwide collaborative program 
of scientific investigation, proposed originally by the 
United States and endorsed by the UN General Assem- 
bly. UNESCO’s Intergovernmerttal Oceanographic Com- 
mission is planning and coordinating the program.’ 

We have initiated bilateral exchanges in marine sci- 
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ence and technology with France, Spain and the Soviet 
Union and have augmented existing cooperation with 
Japan. 

These steps will be followed by others. Measures are 
needed to bring the capability and benefits of marine 
technology to developing nations, to obtain agreement on 
additional measures for regulating the catch of and con- 
serving declining fishing stocks, to develop greater coop- 
eration with other technologically advanced nations and 
to limit mounting coastal state restrictions on bona fide 
oceanic scientific research. 

Recognizing the important foreign policy implications 
of these developments, the Department has taken steps to 
strengthen its marine affairs machinery. In 1969 the 
interagency Law of the Sea Task Force was created 
under the Legal Adviser’s Office (L), which has responsi- 
bility for all preparation, negotiations and representation 
for the UN Law of the Sea Conference and other law of 
the sea matters. 

In December the Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Fisheries and Wildlife (S/FW) was additionally desig- 
nated Coordinator of Ocean Affairs (S/FW-COA) to 
serve as deputy to the Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs in matters pertaining to the oceans, developing 
and coordinating Department policies and positions on 
all aspects of ocean affairs and resolving all issues on 
ocean affairs which may develop among bureaus and 
offices of the Department. 

The Office of Environmental Affairs cooperates with 
the Coordinator of Ocean Affairs on questions relating to 
the effects of pollution on living resources of the sea. The 
Bureau of Economic Affairs, the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs, and the various geographic bureaus 
also have important responsibilities in ocean affairs. 

Additional steps will be required as the Department 
shapes and implements international ocean policies and 
programs. We will need to increase the number and com- 
petence of our marine foreign affairs specialists, incorpo- 
rate marine issues into FSI training programs, assign 
more departmental officers to ocean related posts in other 
agencies, and furnish more background and policy infor- 
mation on ocean issues to our posts abroad. 

The recent U.S. initiatives to meet world problems and 
Opportunities generated by advances in marine science 
and technology form the framework of an evolving U.S. 
policy for the marine environment. The role played by 
the Department in this enterprise will to a large extent 
determine the success of this effort. 


| Language Commendation List | 


The School of Language Studies, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, has added the following names of FSO’s, FSR’s and 
FSS’s to the Language Proficiency Commendation List. 
This updates the list through February. 


NAME LANGUAGE 
BROWN, Timothy C. Thai 
Spanish 
COERR, Wymberley DeR Spanish 
McKINLEY, Brunson 


+ 
++ 


French 
French 
German 
Vietnamese 
French 
Arabic (E) 
Turkish 
Italian 
Spanish 


+ + 


MURPHY, Nicholas M. 


++ 
+ 


TUMMINIA, Frank 
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INTERNATIONAL ENDEAVOR 


The U.S. Views Cooperation in Space as a Necessity 


The following remarks were made 
by Herman Pollack, Director, Bureau 
of International Scientific and Tech- 
nological Affairs, before the Ameri- 
can Astronautical Society's Ninth 
Goddard Memorial Symposium in 
Washington, D.C., on March 11: 


In his Second Annual Review of 
United States Foreign Policy, which 
was transmitted to the Congress just 
two weeks ago today, President 
Nixon set the theme on which I base 
my remarks today. 

“Space,” he said, “is the clearest 
example of the necessity for interna- 
tional scientific cooperation and the 
benefits that accrue from it. The 
world community has already deter- 
mined and agreed that space is open 
to all and can be made the special 
province of none. Space is the new 
frontier of man, both a physical and 
an intellectual frontier.” 

A month earlier, the Secretary of 
State stated publicly, “We now want 
to go further and make the explora- 
tion of space a truly international en- 
deavor. Space should not be the ex- 
clusive preserve of a small number of 
countries.” 

There is, thus, no doubt as to 
where this Administration stands on 
the question of international coopera- 
tion in space. But it is interesting to 
note that the same position has con- 
sistently been taken by every US. 
Administration since the beginning of 
the space age. The reasons for this 
are not difficult to understand, since 
the dimensions and mechanics of 
space leave no practical alternative to 
making its exploration and use inter- 
national in character. 

These are the general lines along 
which our plans and expectations are 
directed. Let me illustrate. 


1. We earnestly wish to avoid pos- 
sible conflicts and cross-purposes in 
space. To that end we welcome the 
promising start toward exchanges of 
information and lunar samples with 
the U.S.S.R. 

2. We believe that whatever we 
learn about the history of this planet, 
the composition of the solar system, 
and the nature of the universe should 
be the common property of mankind. 

3. We want to use our space capa- 
bilities to encourage others to join us 
in occupying man’s new frontier. We 
want to demonstrate that in this area 
of advanced technology we are mind- 


ful of the interests and needs of other 
nations as well as our own. 

4. We intend that the economic 
and social benefits which flow from 
space activities should be available to 
all 


5. We further desire through these 
activities to cultivate the habit of 
working together—through joint pro- 
jects and through the creation of new 
international arrangements—in order 
to assure that full advantage is taken 
of these benefits. 

6. Lastly, and perhaps most impor- 
tant to the development of our own 
program, we wish to insure that the 
exploration and use of space will pro- 
ceed on an orderly, effective and 
peaceful basis. 

If we stop and take stock, there 
has already been a remarkably high 
level of cooperation in space affairs. 
We have worked with other nations 
in a variety of fields: in designing and 
launching satellites; in tracking and 
other ground support activities; in ac- 
quiring and distributing meteorologi- 
cal data; and in making use of satel- 
lites for international communications 
and other applications. 

For example, the global Intelsat 
system is now flying its fourth genera- 
tion of communications satellites, and 
the Intelsat Consortium which oper- 
ates the system includes 77 countries. 

Over the past decade we have co- 
operated in one way or another in 
about 250 projects, involving re- 
search as well as applications, with 
nearly 80 countries. 

In addition, we have worked 
within the 28-member Outer Space 
Committee of the UN General As- 
sembly and other UN bodies to estab- 
lish legal principles for the peaceful 
use and exploration of space and to 
promote international cooperation in 
applying space technology to such 
practical programs as the World 
Weather Watch. 

The role of the UN in that area is 
clearly destined to grow, as the devel- 
oping countries of the world become 
increasingly aware of the benefits 
they may realize through participa- 
tion in broad programs of interna- 
tional cooperation exploiting the ben- 
efits of earth-oriented space technol- 
ogy. 

The vast important pending pro- 
posal for international cooperation in 
space activities is that other advanced 
countries participate in our post- 
Apollo program. We have suggested 


substantial foreign participation ip 
the development and use of two major 
technological innovations which are 
being considered for our space pro- 
gram in the 1970s’, i.e.: a reusable 
space transportation system and a 
manned earth orbiting space station. 
The engineering, scientific, and for- 
eign policy implications of such par- 
ticipation are intriguing and far- 
reaching. 

In making this proposal we hope 
to take advantage of two broad possi- 
bilities for international cooperation 
which were not practicable during the 
1960’s—(a) foreign participation in, 
and contributions to, advanced tech- 
nological developments within the 
U.S. program, and (b) foreign partic- 
ipation in manned flight for space re- 
search and applications. 

We wish to make optimum use of 
the combined resources and skills of 
the U.S. and other advanced coun- 
tries through mutual planning and 
collaboration. We hope, through co- 
operation in these projects, to estab- 
lish workable procedures for ex- 
panded partnerships in the use of 
space and possibly in other advanced 
technologies over the coming decade. 

Cooperation along these _ lines 
would obviously be of the greatest 
complexity and on a scale without 


precedent. 
It would involve the most advanced 
technological development, heavy 


costs, considerable risks, and compli- 
cated arrangements as to organiza- 
tion and management. 

It would require difficult choices 
by our potential partners in planning 
their future space activities and sub- 
stantial commitments by the US. 
with respect to sharing management 
responsibility and technology and 
relying on foreign development of key 
hardware items. 

Our proposal to develop and use 
the space transportation system and 
the space station in partnership was 
first broached by Dr. Paine of NASA 
more than a year ago during visits to 
western Europe, Canada, Japan and 
Australia. 

Over the intervening period there 
has been a continuing dialogue about 
these projects on the technical level 
between U.S. space experts and space 
experts abroad, particularly in West- 
ern Europe. 

In these conversations, we have 
attempted with some success to en- 
gage them directly in our planning for 
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these projects and to provide the in- 
formation on system concepts and de- 
sign which they must have in order to 
decide whether they wish to partici- 
pate and, if so, in what way and to 
what extent. 

In addition, last September and 
again this past February informal dis- 
cussions were held with representa- 
tives of the European Space Confer- 
ence on the political aspects of possi- 
ble cooperation in these projects. 

These discussions dealt with ques- 
tions having to do with management 
and decision-making, with the ex- 
change of technology, and with the 
provision of U.S. launch services for 
the satellite projects of potential part- 
ners. 

Since this exchange of views on 
political aspects is still under way, I 
do not think it would be appropriate 
to discuss these questions further in a 
public gathering at this time. I am 
personally hopeful that satisfactory 
solutions can be found to the prob- 


lems which have been identified thus 
far. 

In his concluding remarks during 
the February discussions Under Sec- 
retary Johnson described our pro- 
posal as follows: 

“The basic and overriding aspect 
of the post-Apollo program is and 
will remain the opportunity it offers 
for the United States and Europe to 
participate together in a technological 
experience which promises, in its 
magnitude and its revolutionary im- 
pact on the entire field of space trans- 
portation, to dwarf even the achieve- 
ments of the Apollo program and the 
Europa program combined. It is this 
experience which we are proposing, 
and it is this experience which we, on 
the U.S. side, would very much like 
to share with Europe.” 

As I noted earlier, the collabora- 
tion we are working toward would be 
without precedent. Equally without 
precedent would be the significance 


FSO-SCIENTIST—Jack Gosnell, new Foreign Service Officer with a doctorate in 
physical organic chemistry, is shown with William B. Macomber, Jr., Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration (right), and Herman Pollack, Director, Bureau of Inter- 
national Scientific and Technological Affairs. 


A Young Ph.D. in Science Joins the Service 


FSO-7 Jack L. Gosnell, member 
of the new junior officer class com- 
missioned on March 5, has been as- 
signed to the office of the Science At- 
taché in Paris. 


He passed his FSO “Option A” 
writtea examination in December, 
1969, and joined the Service shortly 
after completing his Ph.D. work at 
Northwestern University in physical 
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organic chemistry, with a specialty in 
the “Determination of Conforma- 
tional Preferences by Nuclear Mag- 
netic Resonance.” 

The Junior Officer Program and 
SCI worked together to place this un- 
usually qualified junior Foreign Serv- 
ice officer in an assignment where he 
can put to use immediately his special 
qualifications for work in interna- 
tional scientific affairs. 


of success in such an undertaking— 
significance for the European concept 
and for the long-term future of U.S.- 
European relationships. 

In summary, the viewpoint of a 
U.S. diplomat toward space coopera- 
tion was well stated by President 
Nixon in his Annual Review. He 
said: 

“The problems—and the oppor- 
tunities—created by science and tech- 
nology dominate an increasing share 
of our international activity. The 
problems we can no longer ignore, 
and can solve only through interna- 
tional cooperation. The opportunities 
we are determined not to miss, and 
can realize only through international 
cooperation. Taken together, these 
challenges constitute the new dimen- 
sion of our foreign policy and of in- 
ternational life. The greatest impor- 
tance attaches to our performance in 
this new dimension, for upon it rests 
much of the hope for a better fu- 
ture.” 


Barnes, Macklin Given 
Responsible HUD Posts 


Secretary George Romney of the 
U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) recently 
named two former State Department 
employees as Director and Deputy 
Director of HUD’s Office of Interna- 
tional Affairs. ’ 

The alumni—Dale Barnes and Bu- 
ford A. Macklin—served in the De- 
partment’s Bureau of International 
Scientific and Technological Affairs 
(SCI). 

The Office of International Affairs 
carries out HUD’s cooperative activi- 
ties in housing and urban develop- 
ment with other countries and with 
international organizations; represents 
HUD in foreign matters within the 
Government, and serves U.S. pro- 
gram needs for foreign information. 
The Director is the principal foreign 
affairs adviser to the Secretary. 

A former Navai officer, Mr. Barnes 
joined the State Department in 1966 
as Special Assistant to the Director 
of SCI. In 1969 he was appointed 
HUD Deputy Director of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

Mr. Macklin, who had held scien- 
tific positions in private industry and 
in Government, was appointed Sci- 
ence Officer in SCI in 1968. 

He served in both the atomic en- 
ergy and marine science programs, 
and was later involved in a wide 
range of international scientific and 
technical cooperative programs in 
Eastern Asia. 
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THE KANDAHAR THINK-TANK 


How to Be Open While Actually Trying 


By ROBERT G. NEUMANN 
United States Ambassador to Afghanistan 


Long before the Task Forces pub- 
lished their imaginative reports, the 
U.S. Mission in Afghanistan became 
concerned over the problem of gain- 
ing a greater par- 
ticipation in the 
Mission’s thinking 
and decision mak- 
- processes by 
officers at all lev- 
els. This was not 
much of a prob- 
lem in our rela- 
tively small Em- 
bassy but it was a 
problem when one 
added USAID, 
which is not small at all in Afghani- 
stan, the Peace Corps, USIS, Defense 
Attaché’s office, etc. 

At the same time it seemed impor- 
tant to the Chief of Mission that this 
process should be undertaken by all 
agencies together. In Afghanistan 
where there are delicate relationships 
with the big neighbors, the U.S.S.R. 
and China, as well as Iran, India and 
Pakistan, where the host country con- 
ducts a skillful and well balanced pol- 
icy of non-alignment, no agency can 
fly solo. 

The ability to stand back from 
one’s job and see the whole picture, 
perhaps in a new light, is particularly 
important perhaps for those officers 
who work in USAID—often deeplv 
buried under detailed requirements 
for assorted PIP’s and PROP’s and 
what have you, while preparing innu- 
merable answers for congressicnal 
questions which for the most part 
never materialize. 

It is not easy for instance for 
young officers in a USAID Program 
Office to stand back and be creative 
when they have to be at the daily 
beck and call of Washington bureau- 
crats who with poised pencils move 
about mighty projects without the 
loss of a single point. 

About a year and a half ago we 
made a modest start by calling a 
day-long meeting in Paghman, in the 
vicinity of Kabul. Under the direction 
of the DCM an agenda of our princi- 
pal problems was prepared and all 
opening presentations were made by 
younger officers. 

It was a good meeting but we soon 
discovered two major shortcomings. 
(a) There was not enough time to 


Mr. Neumann 


cad 





explore matters in depth and (b) 
sooner or later discussions tended to 
become dominated by senior officers, 
especially the Ambassador who per- 
haps forgot that he was not holding a 
university seminar, and the AID 
Director was not much better. (But 
who has not been told by his wife 
that he talks too much?) 

Clearly this was not enough to pro- 
vide for real participation, especially 
at junior levels, although it was a 
start. It was then that a committee 
under the leadership of the Political 
Counselor began to develop a con- 
cept which came to be known as 
the “Kandahar Think-Tank”. The 
principles involved were (a) that the 
meeting should be far away from 
Kabul, (b) that adequate and unin- 
terrupted time should be permitted 
and (c) most revolutionary of all, 
that most senior officers, including 
the Ambassador, should be excluded. 
After further discussion the Ambas- 
sador, DCM and USAID Director 
gave their grudging and suspicious 
consent in the form of a “self-denying 
ordinance.” 

Then came several weeks of fever- 
ish ,activity. Questions and topics 
were carefully considered, discarded, 
culled and finally widely circulated. 
Those senior officers who were left 
behind had an opportunity to add 
their comments and the Ambassador 
in particular added so many ques- 


Some Facts About The 
Department Library 


The Library of the Depart- 
ment was established in 1789. 

It has more than 600,000 vol- 

umes, including 

—50,000 volumes of bound 
periodicals, 

—240,000 volumes of official 
gazettes and government 
documents, 

—25% of collection in lan- 
guages other than English. 

The collection is particularly 

strong in diplomatic history, in- 
ternational political and eco- 
nomic developments, and socio- 
cultural trends among developed 
nations. 

Basic information is available 

on all areas of the world and 
their peoples. 





tions that he thought (hoped?) he 
might not see the whole crowd again 
for several weeks. 

Finally, on “T-Day” about 15 
officers kissed their wives and chil- 
dren goodbye and in a caravan of 
cars set out for the city of Kandahar, 
some three hundred miles southeast 
of Kabul, because in Afghanistan in- 
ternal plane service is a sometime 
thing (sometimes late and somefimes 
never). Their aim was now a for- 
merly busy and now largely empty 
USAID camp—really the nearest 
such place that was sufficiently far 
away from daily chores and interrup- 
tions which also had the requisite 
creature comforts. 

The battle cry of the meetings was 
“nothing is sacred.” All basic as- 
sumptions—the reasons for our very 
presence in Afghanistan—the thrust 
of our AID program—our relations 
with our host country as well as to 
neighboring countries—were to be 
taken under the most critical magni- 
fying glass and none of them were to 
be taken for granted Every statement 
was to carry the unwritten footnotes 
“why?” and “what if we are wrong?” 

That was the program for the first 
day. The second and third days were 
to ask the questions—where do we 
go from here?—what new direction 
should we adopt?—are our programs 
too scattered, or too concentrated, 
too ambitious or not ambitious 
enough?—what is the economic/po- 
litical situation in Afghanistan in 
which all this is to be done and what 
are the principal barriers to achieve- 
ment of our objectives? 

And so it went for three days. The 
original plan had called for discus- 
sions to begin at 8:00 a.m., go 
through all meals and finish with din- 
ner. But in effect the discussions con- 
tinued long after dinner late into the 
evening, and sometimes into the early 
morning hours. 

There were, of course, disagree- 
ments—how could it be otherwise? 
But there was unanimous agreement 
that the meetings were deeply satisfy- 
ing, that they were most rewarding, 
that everybody understood our prob- 
lems and aspirations better, and that 
there was a renewed sense of unity 
even in diversity. And while our pol- 
icy and assumptions did not stand up 
too badly under three days of bruising 
assault, some weaknesses and incon- 
gruities were discovered, some la- 
cunae were identified, some impor- 
tant and critical questions were asked 
and some new directions wre pro- 
posed. 

From this effort emerged a number 
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of documents which the Ambassador, 
DCM and AID Director could finally 
examine, after which they could then 
address themselves in subsequent 
meetings. What thus emerged from 
the “Kandahar Think-Tank” will 
hopefully become the basis, and more 
than the basis, of the Mission’s plans 
for the decade ahead. 

Nor was the “Kandahar Think- 
Tank” permitted to remain an iso- 
lated and passing phenomenon. It has 
now become, for all practical pur- 
poses, the policy planning council of 
the Mission from which we expect 
the foundation of the basic strategy 
not only for the years ahead in Af- 
ghanistan but in particular for the 
vast changes and organizational ad- 
aptations or nightmares which are 
likely to be visited upon us as the 
result of the gradual implementation 
of the Peterson Report. 

But the “Kandahar Think-Tank” 
has contributed more than a new or- 
ganizational tool. It has created a 
pattern of energizing ideas, of intra- 
mission thinking. Perhaps the best ev- 
idence of that came later at quite a 
different kind of Mission-wide meet- 
ing at which the Task Force Report 
and our response were discussed 
under the chairmanship of the Am- 
bassador. 

Sharp questions were asked and 
answered, some brickbats were 
launched and returned with equal 
vigor, and not only the junior officers 
but the Ambassador, DCM and sen- 
ior AID officials—none of them nov- 
ices at this game—tustily partici- 
pated. 

It was of course all done with the 
politeness and elegance which should 
be expected of Foreign Service 
Officers which meant that you some- 
times did not notice that you had 
been stabbed in the back before you 
were halfway down the block. 

But we had our best reward in the 
remark to his Section Chief by a new 
Officer recently arrived from Wash- 
ington and hence totally unkissed by 
the muse of the “Kandahar Think- 
Tank.” He had been a member of 
one of the Departments’ Task Forces. 
and this is what he said: “This kind 
of free exchange, of course, we al- 
ways had on the Task Forces, but it 
was often said in those meetings that 
naturally such a thing could never ac- 
tually happen at a Mission. Now I 
know that it can and that it has.” 


It’s what you don’t know about 
cancer that can hurt you. Get the 
facts from the American Cancer So- 


ciety. 
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Secretary Rogers tries out a new device for simultaneous interpretation in the 
presence of Fernleigh R. Graninger, left, and Cyril Muromcew, interpreter. 


New Device Makes Discussion "Come Alive” 


By LEWIS GULICK 
Associated Press Writer 


Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers is doubling the speed of his 
talks with non-English-speaking for- 
eign leaders with a new gadget in- 
stalled by a former wartime intelli- 
gence agent. 

Hitherto a U.S. Secretary of State 
and his foreign visitor each has had 
to wait until the other’s remarks were 
finished, then translated, before re- 
plying. Result: Meetings twice as 
long as one-language sessions. 

Under the new setup, Rogers hears 
an immediate translation while the 
foreigner speaks and vice versa. 

Although similar systems are in 
use at the UN and in international 
conferences Rogers told a newsman 
he believes the United States is the 
first nation to install such an arrange- 
ment. 

It cuts down the meeting time, he 
said, but “more importantly, it makes 
the discussion come alive.” 

When those conversing must wait 
for translations, he said, the pauses 
tend to disrupt the train of thought. 

The inconspicuous translating de- 
vice now in Rogers’ top-floor office 
was conceived and installed by one- 
time Office of Strategic Services (OSS) 
agent Fernleigh R. “Red” Graninger. 
It works+like this: 

By a window overlooking the Po- 


tomac are a couch and several chairs 
round a coffee table. Rogers normally 
ushers visitors to this informal sitting 
area. . 

Off to the side are one or two 
interpreters unobtrusively holding 
microphones. 

When the VIPs want an immediate 
version of what’s being said, they 
slip on single earphones, which look 
like elongated seashells, and plug 
into an outlet at an end table. 

The new setup is the latest in a 
long series of accomplishments by the 
inventive Graninger, Chief of the 
Department’s Audio-Visual Services 
Division. 

Graninger, 56, spent World War 
II in hush-hush work for the OSS, 
predecessor of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. His overseas missions ranged 
from perfecting lock-picking tools to 
developing special explosive devices. 

An inventor and super-handyman 
for the State Department since 1945, 
Graninger also perfected Presidential 
and Secretary of State official seals 
with magnetic backs that can be 
quickly slipped on or off a car. 

He recalls testing a magnetic- 
backed emblem on his car, which is 
not to be confused with a limousine. 

“I got stopped by the police,” he 
said. “They wanted to know why I 
was driving with the seal of the 
President of the United States.” 
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CAREER OPPORTUNITIES—Department officers met with the Cabinet Committee on Opportunity for the Spanish Speaking on 


Feb. 4 to discuss career opportunities in the Foreign Service. Shown left to right are Merci Hernandez, Director of Personnel, 
Cabinet Committee; John Brogan, Deputy Examiner, Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service (BEX); Carlos Ruiz, Director, 
Intergovernmental and Community Relations, Cabinet Committee; FSO Pedro Martinez; John T. Bareno, Executive Director, 
Cabinet Committee; and Donald Woodward, Administrative Officer, Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service. 


Board of Examiners Recruits Spanish Surnamed Americans 


In support of the President’s Six- 
teen Point Program to encourage 
Spanish surnamed Americans to enter 
Government service, the Board of 
Examiners has increased its efforts to 
recruit among Puerto Rican and 
Mexican-American minority groups. 

With regard to the former, John H. 
Stutesman, Jr., Deputy Director of 
Personnel for Recruitment (PER/ 
REC), and John A. Brogan, III 
(REC/BEX), have met with Con- 
gressman Jorge L. Cordova, Resident 
Commissioner of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and members of his 
staff on a number of occasions 
recently to discuss recruitment proce- 
dures and career opportunities for 
prospective Foreign Service officer 
candidates from the Commonwealth. 

On November 25, 1970, Messrs. 
Stutesman and Brogan also presided 
at a press conference in the Com- 
monwealth’s Washington office to 
explain to representatives of the wire 
services and correspondents of the 
San Juan Star and El Mundo the 
policy of the Department to seek well 
qualified minority candidates to take 
the annual world-wide FSO written 
examination. The press conference 
received wide coverage in the Puerto 
Rican press and on the island’s radio 
network. 

In January, Mr. Brogan visited 
Puerto Rico to confer with the staff 
of Governor Luis Ferre and to speak 
about career opportunities to large 
audiences of undergraduates at three 
of the Commonwealth’s universities 
and to smaller groups of graduate 
students and young Puerto Rican 
businessmen. 

Within the last few months, officers 
from BEX have also conferred with 
John T. Barefio, Executive Director 


of the Cabinet Committee on Oppor- 
tunity for the Spanish Speaking. 

These meetings were to review the 
Department's college recruitment pro- 
gram in areas of large concentration 
of Mexican-American undergraduate 
students and to seek the assistance of 
the Cabinet Committee in publicizing 
the written FSO examination within 
the Mexican-American ethnic com- 
munity. 

At a meeting in the Cabinet Com- 
mittee’s headquarters on February 4, 
Pedro Martinez, a newly commis- 


HONORED—Moajor General Richard C. Hagan, USAFR, center, was presented the 
Legion of Merit, a Certificate of Appreciation signed by President Nixon, and a 
Certificate of Retirement by Major General James S. Cheney, Judge Advocate 
General of the Air Force, at a retirement ceremony at Air Force headquarters on 
Feb. 9. Mrs. Hagan received an Air Force Certificate of Appreciation for her 
“assistance and cooperation.” General Hagan retired from the Foreign Service 
last year. He was a Charter Member of Department of State Post 68, American 


sioned FSO of Spanish-American 
ancestry, was introduced to Mr. 
Bareno and other high ranking 
officials of the Cabinet Committee. 

Mr. Martinez, who has just com- 
pleted the Basic Officers Course and 
will be departing for his first assign- 
ment to Madrid in April, discussed 
the examination process with the 
Cabinet Committee and urged its 
members to give whatever publicity it 
could to the Department’s efforts to 
attract well qualified Mexican-Ameri- 
cans to the Foreign Service. 





Legion, and Commander of the Post in 1961 and 1962. 
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New Poster Series 
Aimed at Speeding 


Pouch, Mail Service 


The accompanying photograph 
shows the first of a series of posters 
designed to stimulate overseas-em- 
ployee interest in helping the Depart- 
ment to improve its diplomatic pouch 
and mail operations. 

Distributed March 2 as an enclo- 
sure to CA-1029, the poster gives 
the correct address format for first- 
class air mail to be sent via a combi- 
nation of U.S. Post Office and either 
military, Department, or international 
postal racilities. 

Of particular concern to the De- 
partment is the proper addressing of 
mail to “B” posts. Overseas employ- 
ees can help to reduce mail-handling 
time in the Department by using cur- 
rent return addresses in the correct 
format. 

When transferring to a different 
post, each employee should remem- 
ber to give his new address to corre- 
spondents and to submit a revised 
Foreign Personnel Mailing Address 
Slip (DS-924) to the Department. 
(lhe torm is available either at posts 
or in the Foreign Service Lounge.) 

Mail routed through the Depart- 
ment should not include other agency 
names, organizational titles, street ad- 
dresses, building or room numbers, 
“in care of”, or other extraneous in- 
formation; use of only the elements 
of the abbreviated address in a fixed 
order and location on the envelope 
aids mail assistants in operating 
semi-automatic sorting machines. 

Employees of USAID and USIS 
should use only the symbol “(ID)” 
or “(IS)” following the city. This 
prevents the U.S. Post Office from 
delivering mail to the Washington 
headquarters of the agency and 
avoids a three to five day delay in the 
Department’s receiving the mail for 
forwarding. 

The Diplomatic Pouch and Courier 
Operations Division of the Office of 
Communications (OC/P) will supply 
additional copies of the poster upon 
request. OC/P encourages employees 
to look for each new poster of the 
series and to apply its message for the 
improvement of mail, pouch, and 
courier operations. 


Where has all the money gone? It just 
goes. Get some of it for yourself be- 
fore it gets away from you. Join the 
Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. Savings 
Bonds. It’s an easy way to see your 
money grow instead of go. 
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“A’ Posts 
Via APO 


Mr. john Doe 


American Embassy* 
APO, New York, (Number) 


“B’ Posts 
Via Washington, DC. 


Mr. John Doe 

(Post) * 

Department of State 
Washington, D.C.. 20521 


iy akg fhe ope ie at Via International Mail 


FROM ANY POINT IN THE U.S.A. at 
BY AIR TO ANY POST.IN THE WORLD Mr. John Doe 
American Embassy * 
(Street Address) 






(City. Country) 


% * Special Markings bs 
USAID personnel add symbol ({D) 
USIS personnel add symbol (IS) 


Oc/? POSTER NO. | 
JANUARY 1971 








BOGOTA—Ambassador Joseph J. Jova, U.S. representative to the Organization 
of American States (OAS), visited. Bogota recenty to meet with representatives 
of various inter-American organizations. Shown with Ambassador Jova, second 
from right, are Mario Reyes, far left, and Senen Magarinos, right, of the Inter- 
American Export Promotion Center, an OAS organism with headquarters here. 
Also shown is Alfredo Urdinola, Director of the Pan American Union office here. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS SPECIALISTS 


Questions and Answers Relating to the FAS Program 


The Foreign Affairs Specialist personnel program 
(FSRU) was initiated with the publication of Manage- 
ment Reform Bulletin No. 8 on February 16. Meetings 
have been held with all offices and bureaus in the De- 
partment to explain the program and to answer em- 
ployees’ questions. 

As of March 24 the Department’s Office of Personnel 
had received 159 applications for conversion to FAS 
(FSRU) under the new Foreign Affairs Specialist Pro- 
gram. Of the applications received 62 of the applicants 
have been interviewed and are now being processed for 
conversion. 

In April the Director General’s Office began send- 
ing officers from Personnel to key posts through- 
out the world to explain the FAS program to personnel 
affected by the program and to brief personnel officers 
so that they may counsel personnel at their posts. The 
Regional Bureaus will be notifying posts in their areas 
which posts will be visited and the schedule to be fol- 
lowed by the officers from Personnel. 

A sample of the questions raised at the meetings held 
in the Department mentioned above, together with an- 
swers to those questions, follow: 


Will FAS promotions be on the pure “rank in man” 
principle? Or will they be based also on the availability 
of open slots at higher grades within the appropriate 
functional specialties? 


FAS promotions will be on the “rank in man” princi- 
ple, but the number of promotions in a functional spe- 
cialty at a given class will be based on the availability of 
open spaces at the next higher class. 


Who will serve on panels set up to pass on promotions 
for small FAS functional specialties? 


Each panel will include a member knowledgeable 
about the functional specialty under consideration. 


Will the Department consider individual adjustments in 
the conversion tables when the result of converting to 
poe wonid put the employee in the top step of his FAS 
grade! 


No. 


What will be the time-in-class criteria applicable to FAS 
officers? 


Maximum times-in-class are being developed, in con- 
sultation with the appropriate bureaus or offices, for each 
FAS functional specialty or group of related specialties. 
For the same class, the maximum times-in-class may be 
different for different specialties. The criteria used in 
determining maximum times-in-class for a specialty are: 

1. The total number of positions in the specialty and 
the number at each grade or class level; 

2. The range of grades or classes in the specialty; 

3. Normal entry level and highest level to which an 
officer might expect to be promoted in the specialty; and 

4. Normal age at entry and ages of present person- 
nel in the specialty. 

All of this information is used to establish maximum 
time-in-class that will provide for a normal career in the 
specialty and an opportunity to attain retirement eligibil- 
ity. 


When will the criteria applicable to FAS officers be pub- 
lished for determining selection-out based on standards 
of performance? 


Selection-out criteria on standards of performance are 
published annually prior to the convening of each Selec- 
tion Board. For the next few years, and perhaps longer, 
it is expected that the only basis for selection-out of FAS 
officers on performance will be the determination by the 
Selection Board that an individual has failed to meet the 
standard of performance required for officers of his class. 
This, of course, would have to be based on documenta- 
tion in his file. 


When will additional information be provided concerning 
career opportunities for GS or FSS employees in the 
Department, now ineligible for FAS appointment, to ac- 
quire officer status? 


The Task Force on Recruitment and Employment rec- 
ommended, and steps are being taken to develop, a Mus- 
tang Program which will make it possible for exceptional 
employees to acquire officer status outside the examina- 
tion or conversion processes. Detailed guidelines for the 
Mustang Program should be available by early summer. 


What is an “officer position,” as referred to in Manage- 
ment Reform Bulletin Number 8? 


For purposes of staffing designations, officer positions 
include those classified FSO or FSR, classes 1 through 8, 
and those classified FSSO or GS in grades FSS—7 and 
above or GS-7 and above. Some positions at FSS-7 
and above and GS-7 and above are staff support posi- 
tions (9000 skill code designation group) and are con- 
sidered non-officer. 


How and by whom will mixed FSO/FAS staffing desig- 
nations be determined? What are the criteria? 


Positions are designated for either. FSO or FAS staff- 
ing by the Office of Personnel in consultation with appro- 
priate regional or functional bureaus on the basis of level 
of responsibility and job content. The staffing needs of an 
organizational unit or program may require mixed FSO 
and FAS staffing, but individual positions are not desig- 
nated FSO/FAS. 


Will all applicants for FAS appointment be required to 
undergo a medical examination? 


The procedures for issuing medical clearances do not 
require a complete physical examination in all instances. 
Applicants for FAS appointment may be issued medical 
clearances on the basis of current data already included 
in O/MED medical records. If sufficient medical infor- 
mation is not available a physical examination will be 
required. 


Is the Department trying to get Congressional action to 
change from 18 to 22 the age to which children of 
deceased officers under the Foreign Service retirement 
system may receive annuities? 


Yes. The Department plans to seek such legislation 
early this year along with other improvements in the 
Foreign Service Retirement System. 
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A Discussion on Foreign 


The AFSA Staff Corps Advisory Committee met re- 
cently with the Director of Personnel to discuss the 1970 
FSSO promotion list and FSS promotions in general. 
Following are questions AFSA presented and Depart- 
ment’s answers to them. The NEWSLETTER believes they 
may be of general interest to all Staff Officers. 


We on the AFSA Staff Corps Advisory Committee were 
dismayed to see that, with the exception of the 1966 list, 
the 1970 FSSO list was the smallest ever published. Can 
you tell us why the list was so small this year? 


Comparing the actual number of people promoted 
each year is only half the picture. The 1970 FSSO list 
reflects a promotion ratio of 18.1%. This compares fa- 
vorably with previous ratios: 


1965—25.7% 1968—18.6% 
1966—18.7% 1969—19.9% 
1967—19.9% 1970—18.1% 


The most important fact to keep in mind is that during 
FY 1970 Staff Corps strength was reduced by 436. This 
figure is for all categories of the Staff Corps. Figures are 
not available for FSSO alone. As the total number of 
people in the Staff Corps diminishes, it is inevitable that 
promotion lists are going to be smaller in number, even if 
the ratio rem2ins the same. 


AFSA’s thumbnail calculations indicate that in the com- 
munications field 28% of the FSSO’s eligible for promo- 
tion were women, yet only 18% of the promotees were 
women. Are Department figures available indicating the 
percentage of women promoted on the entire FSSO list? 


This year the Staff Officer Selection Boards reviewed 
the records of 442 female FSSOs of which 73 or 16.5% 
were subsequently promoted. 


Are FSSO promotions tied in with FSO promotions? Do 
more promotees in one category mean fewer promotees 
in the other? 


Yes, in that in instances where FSOs and FSSOs com- 
pete for the same vacancies we must consider both 
groups as an entity when deciding how many of each can 
be promoted against existing requirements. 


Why was the FSSO list published so late this year? Why 
is there such a variation between promotion dates from 
year to year? Wouldn't a fixed promotion date be more 
satisfactory? 


_ With the exception of the 1970 list, FSSO promotion 
lists have consistently appeared in the December issue of 
the NEWSLETTER. The 1970 list could not be released 
in December because projected needs were not fully 
known. As indicated in our discussion of the third ques- 
tion, the number of staff officers promoted is tied in with 
FSO promotions, and therefore the decision must await 
the completion of the work of the FSO Selection Boards. 
This delay proved beneficial, however, as the eventual 
determination indicated larger needs than originally 
thought, especially in the middle grades. The Department 
already has a fixed promotion period which has been set 
for the second pay period in February of each year. This 
enables those employees who have completed 52 weeks 
of service in their present class to receive at least one 
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step increase when promoted, which could mean a differ- 
ence of several hundreds of dollars to certain employees. 


When the FSO/FSIO/FSR promotion list is released, a 
special supplement to the NEWSLETTER is immedi- 
ately published. When the FSSO and FSS lists are re- 
leased, they are merely included as part of the regular 
NEWSLETTER publication. This implies that the FSO 
lists are more important and warrant a special release, 
but the Staff Corps lists aren’t as important. Why can’t 
Staff Corps promotion lists be given the same emphasis 
that FSO lists now receive? 


We agree with AFSA on this point. Steps will be taken 
immediately to ensure that all future promotion lists will 
be announced in a fashion similar to the FSO lists. 


Can the Department prepare an analysis of Staff Corps 
promotion lists, similar to that for the FSO lists, explain- 
ing the numbers of files reviewed, the ratio of those 
promoted, numbers of promotions by grade, function, 
time in class, etc. AFSA believes this would help alle- 
viate much of the misunderstanding, resentment and er- 
roneous conclusions that result from the current lack of 
information concerning Staff Corps promotions. Such an 
analysis would be good public relations for the Staff 
Corps. Can future Staff Corps promotion lists include 
this information? 


The Department should, and will, furnish such statisti- 
cal data for future Staff Corps promotion lists. We may 
find, as with FSO information, that only part of the data 
can be included with the list itself, the rest appearing 
later as an article in the NEWSLETTER, but the infor- 
mation will be made available in the future. ‘ 


Why does it take so long for promotion lists to be an- 
nounced? Assuming that the selection panels conclude 
their work in approximately six weeks, there is still a two 
to three month interval before the lists are published. 
What takes so long? 


There are many factors involved. The panels compile a 
rank order list after reviewing all the files. A line is then 
drawn on the rank order list indicating those who are 
recommended for promotion. This list of recommenda- 
tions goes first to the Board of the Foreign Service, and 
they report any differences they may find. Then the list 
goes to the Performance Evaluation Office for verifica- 
tion, to make sure all names are listed correctly, that no 
extra names are included, or more importantly, that no 
names have been left off the list. The Security office must 
also review the list to see if there are charges pending 
against anyone who has been included on the list and to 
ensure that no names have been deleted because of for- 
mer charges that have been resolved. The list is then sent 
to the Director General and the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration for review. A detailed cost study is 
made to determine what the Department’s needs are ex- 
pected to be during the next year, and how much this is 
going to cost. When all these checks have been com- 
pleted, the actual number of promotions that can be 
made from the panel’s recommendations is set. As you 
can see, there are quite a number of input sources affect- 
ing the original recommendations, and these procedures 
take time. But, we believe the lead time can, and should, 
be shortened considerably. 
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390 FSO’s Listed 
For Promotion; 47 
FSR’s Are Promoted 


President Nixon on March 25 sent 
to the Senate the nominations of 390 
Foreign Service Officers for promo- 
tion. 

The nominations—based on the 
recommendations of the Twenty- 
Fourth Selection Boards—were pub- 
lished in a special supplement of the 
NEWSLETTER in March. 

In addition to the list which went 
to the Senate, a separate Board— 
which meets semiannually—makes 
recommendations for promotions of 
junior Foreign Service Officers out of 
probation. 

The NEWSLETTER supplement 
listed the names of 47 Foreign Service 
Reserve Officers who have been pro- 
moted. These promotions were based 
on the rank-order listings of the 
Twenty-Fourth Selection Boards and 
the 1970 Domestic FSR Boards. 

In a related action, the President 
nominated 157 Foreign Service Infor- 
mation Officers for promotion. The 
USIA list also went to the Senate on 
March 25. 

The effective date of the promotions 
of the FSO’s and the FSIO’s will be 
announced after the Senate approves 
the nominations and the latter are at- 
tested by the President. 


RA Has “Memory Bank” 
For Forgetful Givers 


The State-USIA Recreation 
Association has added a Re- 
membrance and Anniversary 
Service, or “memory bank,” for 
members who wish to send a 
gift to a relative or friend in the 
United States at some future 
date. 

“Never again will members 
suffer embarrassment at missing 
a mother-in-law’s birthday,” RA 
Officials point out. The new 
service will enable members to 
send in their list of remem- 
brance dates for a year and the 
gifts will be delivered “on tar- 
get.” 

The RA will send candy, 
flowers or a fruit basket any- 
where in the Nation. Minimum 
orders are $5 for candy, $10 
for flowers, and $15 for fruit 
baskets. The RA requests two 
weeks’ advance notice. 


AVERAGE AGE AND YEARS IN CLASS* 
OF FSO PROMOTEES 


1969, 1970 AND 1971 
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* Averages based on years attained during calendar year in 


which the Selection Boards met. 





You work hard for your money . . . 
you help make money for somebody 
else . . . but do you ever pay your- 
self? You can by joining the Payroll 
Savings Plan for the automatic pur- 
chase of United States Savings Bonds. 


Breast cancer is the leading cause 
of cancer death among American 
women. Yet it is rare among Jap- 
anese women. Why? That’s part of 
the cancer puzzle the American Can- 
cer Society seeks to solve. 
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| NEW DIRECTIVES | 


All directives of the Department are 
on file in Bureau and Post administra- 
tive offices, where they may be re- 
ferred to by interested employees. 
Departmental personnel assigned to 
other agencies may request copies of 
these or other issuances from the Dis- 
tribution Section of PBR by telephon- 
ing extension 22536. Recently issued 
directives follow: 


General 


Administrative and operational recurring 
reports are to be costed in man-hours and 
dollars and bear certification that such costs 
are commensurate with program goals (TL: 
GEN-140 and TL:GEN-1025). 

Foreign Service posts shall not assist in 
obtaining diplomatic privileges and immu- 
nities for persons who are not actively serv- 
ing as members of the official U.S. Govern- 
ment mission (TL:GEN-141). 

Responsibility for consular affairs for the 
British Indian Ocean Territory (BIOT) 
rests with the Embassy at Nairobi, Kenya 
(TL: GEN-142). 

Posts shall encourage and support the 
free exchange of ideas and criticism 
throughout the mission. Officers who can- 
not concur in a report or recommendation 
submitted by the mission are free to submit 
a dissenting report. This policy was first 
announced in Management Reform Bulletin 
No. 9 (TL:GEN-143). 


Personnel 


Precepts for the Twenty-second Support 
Staff Review Panels were published in 
FAMC-573. 

The time allowed to become eligible for 
a separate maintenance allowance has been 
reduced from 90 to 30 days in certain cir- 
cumstances. This change was announced in 
Management Reform Bulletin No. 6 (Uni- 
form State/AID/USIA TL:PER-302). 

The upper age limit of 31 years for ap- 
pointment as Foreign Service officer and 
Foreign Service information officer has 
been eliminated as announced in Manage- 
ment Reform Bulletin No. 2 (Uniform 
State/USIA TL:PER-303). 

New agencies participating in the Medi- 
cal and Health Program include the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 
Department of Justice and the Bureau of 
Customs, Department of the Treasury 
(Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:PER-304). 

The duty officer duty week has been 
changed to extend from Wednesday to 
Wednesday and the list of functions and 
responsibilities has been expanded (TL: 
PER-1074). 


Finance 


Procedures for safeguarding official funds 
and safe combinations were revised in 4 
FAM. All information on cash differences 
has been consolidated (TL: FIN-173). 


General Services 


The use of air transportation is encour- 
aged for the performance of official travel. 
Surface transportation or combinations of 
air and surface transportation continues to 
be authorized, but travel on time-consum- 
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FSO’s BY YEARS OF CLASS AS OF 7/1/70 
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35 69 86 124145 48115 — 
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1967 — — 44 22 99 48 462 


65 841 
64 79 


TOTAL 
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7 55 285 411 616 634 544 344 149 35 3080 





AVERAGE YEARS! IN CLASS OVER THE PAST 3 YEARS 





7-1-70 2.8 4.7 4.0 3.4 3.4 2.5 18 1.5 
7-1-69 2.8 62 44 3.6 3.5 26 16 1.3 1.3 1.1 
7-1-68 6.0 7.0 4.5 3.7 3.5 26 13 1113 8 





1) Averages based on years attained durin 
1970 (2/3 year was used as a base for 1970 


ing freighters is discouraged (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA TL:GS-151). 

The sponsor of each function in the Dip- 
lomatic Functions Area is responsible for 
damage to, or loss of, furnishings resulting 
from the use of the Area (TL:GS-1062). 


Consular Affairs 


A checklist of current Beees has been is- 
sued for 7 FAM (TL:CON-44). 


Correspondence Handbook 


Telegram forms requesting repeat of a 
previous telegram to an additional address 
must bear declassification or decontrol 
markings wken the classified or adminis- 
tratively controlled attachment is removed 
(TL:CH-8). 


8 1.0 y 


2.8 
2.6 


calender year 
roup). 


Trust Territory Post 


The President recently announced 

the appointment of Franklin Haydn 
Williams of San Francisco as his Per- 
sonal Representative, with the per- 
sonal rank of Ambassador, for the 
negotiation of future political status 
with the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, a responsibility of the De- 
artment of the Interior. Mr. Wil- 
iams will continue as President of 
the Asia Foundation while making 
himself available for negotiations 
with the representatives of the Trust 
Territory. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


The following Foreign Service nominations were submitted to the Senate on March 25: 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-3, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 


BLEVINS, J. Donald 


APPOINTMENT AS FSI0-3’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 


FALKIEWICZ, A. T. 
HOPWOOD, G. Richard 
LEFKOW, Leonard L. 
MILLER, William Dews, Jr. 
RAZI, G. Michael 


REAPPO!NTMENT IN THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE AS FSO-4, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 


PRICE, Arthur L. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSIO-4’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 


POLICHETTI, Louis E. 
ROSS, Sherman H. 
SPENCER, Raymond L. 
ZIFF, Norman 

ZIVETZ, Herman 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-5, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 


THAL, Dan J. 


APPO'NTMENT AS FSIO-5, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 


BUGGELN, Miss Linda A. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-6's, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS AND 
SECRETARIES 


LOCKWOOD, Walter B., Jr. 
WHITNEY, Miss Jane 


PROMOTION FROM FSO-7’s 
TO FSO-6’s 

ARCHARD, Douglas B. 
BASEK, Gary S. 

BEARDSLEY, Bruce Anthony 
BECKHAM, Robert W. 
CLARK, John Eignus 
COLLINS, James F. 
CREVELING, Louis, Jr. 
DAVIDOW, Jeffrey 

DOLAN, Danie! Linus 
GRIFFITHS, G. Gene 
HOOVER, Richard W. 
HOPPER, Robert F. 
JACOBINI, Charles Bowman 


JOHNSON, Ralph R. 

LEE, James D. 

LONGO, D. Thomas, Jr. 
MALKIN, Bruce 

McATEER, John Egan 

McKEE, Alan R. 

MEINHEIT, Harold Edward 
MELROSE, Joseph Hanthorn, Jr. 
MOHR, Mark E. 

MORAN, David Richard 
NATHANSON, Miss Alynn Joelle 
OLSON, V. Edward 

PABST, David A. 

PATTERSON, David R. 
PERKINS, Anthony Carson 
PITTS, John L. 

PLATT, Mark J. 

POPE, Laurence E., II 
RICHARDSON, Craig Emerson 
ROBERTSON, William vanB., Jr. 
SCOTT, Gerald W. 

STEVENS, Douglas K., Jr. 
STEVENS, Richard L. 
STRASSER, Danie! Anton 
TAYLOR, Lawrence Palmer 
THIBAULT, Albert A., Jr. 
TWADDELL, William H. 
VALERGA, Stanislaus R. P. 
von BRIESEN, Miss Mary 
WACKERBARTH, Paul H. 
WARD, George F., Jr. 
WARNICK, Reed T. 

WOLFE, Geoffrey E. 
ZAMBITO, Frank Joseph, Jr. 


PROMOTION FROM FSIO-7’s 
TO FSIO-6's 


ARCHIBALD, John L. G. 
HINKER, Edward J. 
HOULAHAN, J. Michael 
JAM SON, David L. 
MARKULIS, Anthony A. 
NUGENT, Michael J. 
RASCO, Roger C. 
SHEAHAN, Miss Cornelia M. 
SWITZER, Thomas W. 
WAGNER, David P. 
WATT, John David 


PROMOTION FROM FSO-8's 
TO FS0-7's 

BLAKEBURN, Paul H. 
CARROLL, Miss Ann S. 
COCHRAN, Daniel Chester 
COULTER, Richard Arthur 
DE WILDE, Jan 

FIELD, Donald Lee, Jr. 
HALE, Allen McDowell 
HALFF, Albert Lee 
HEILEMAN, Miss Carolee 


MAERKLE, Frederic William, III 
POLLACK, William Morris 
SALVADORI, Clement Laurence 
SIEGEL, Jeffrey R. 

SMITH, Charles B., Jr. 
SWIHART, James W., Jr. 


PROMOTION FROM FSI0-8’s 
TO FSIO-7’s 

BRAXTON, Michael L. 
JACQUENEY, Mrs. Victoria B. 
TODD, Miss Susan Davis 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-7’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

BOLLMANN, Miss Elizabeth B. 
CHARD, Kenneth W. 
CHRISTENSON, Philip Lawrence 
CLEVELAND, Donald R. 
COLDREN, Lee 0. 

DUFFY, Michael J. 
DUNKERLEY, Craig G. 
HUGHES, Miss Judith |. 
JOHNSON, Mark 

KIMBLE, Miss Melinda L. 
LaMANTIA, Russell August, Jr. 
MALESKY, Lann A. 
MANGER, Walter H. 
MARCOTT, Edward J. 
MARTINEZ, Pedro 
MATTSON, Gregory Lynn 
McDONALD, Steven 
McKINLEY, Brunson 
McLEAN, Joseph G. 
NAGAO, Clarence M. 
O'BRIEN, John M. 

OLIVER, Philip Dudley 
OLSON. Gordon Brent 
OVERMYER. Allen R. 
RAMSAY, William Christie 
SALMON, John W., Jr. 
SHOUSE, L. Gordon 
WOLLEMBORG, Leo R. 


APPOINTMENT AS FS10-7's 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

ANDERSON, Parker J. 
ANDERSON, Miss Sarah R. 
BECSKEHAZY, Peter T. 
EMMERT, Fredric A. 
HAYSE, Richard F. 
HOMAN, Thomas A. 

KIEHL, William P. 
PANACCIONE, Paul D. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-8’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 


BAAS, Marc Allen 


8 Win Promotions in Junior Officer Program 


Six Foreign Service Reserve Offi- 
cers and two Foreign Service Staff 
Officers under the Junior Officer Pro- 
gram were recommended for promo- 
tion by the November Session of the jr. 
FY-71 Probationary Officer Boards. 


The list follows: 
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FSR-7 to FSR-6: Jacques Cook 
and George Mu. 

FSR-8 to FSR-7: Jose L. Fernan- 
dez, Virginia Kay Nygard, Alma Lu- 
cille Thomas and Clarence S. Wilson, 


FSS-7 to FSS-6: Russell L. Keeton 


and Richard E. Kibel. 


BARBOUR, Russell 

JONES, Miss A. Elizabeth 
McNAMARA, Brien Michael Patrick 
SEAVER, Christopher T. 

STRONG, Gregory D. 

WEISBURD, Arthur M. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSI0-8’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

BONJOC, George P. 

BOYD, Theodore A. 

BUSH, Miss Sarah S. 
GREEN, Arthur E. 

HARA, Hugh H. 

ROGGE, Miss Jeanne M. 
SAXTON, Paul J. 


FSR TO BE CONSULAR OFFICER 
HARWOOD, Paul V. 


FSR’s TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS 
AND SECRETARIES 


ANDERSON, James E. 
BERG, Michael E. 
BURNS, Michael A. 
CAPURSO, John L. 
CLARKE, Paul H. 
COLLINS, Melvin F., Jr. 
EVELAND, Raymond 
FENDIG, Philip F. 
HERPY, David W., Jr. 
HIRSHBERG, Robert L. 
KYLIS, Stanley W. 
LAMOUREUX, David C. 
McGINNIS, Michael 
MILLIGAN, Michael L. 
MURPHY, Robert D. 
RENDER, Miss Arlene 
SALTSMAN, Joseph |. 
SENNER, James M. 
WATKINS, Robert Earl, Jr. 
WEBB, John F. 
WILSON, John H. 


FSR’s TO BE SECRETARIES 
OECHSLI, L. Paul 
WARREN, Raymond A. 
WEDEMAN, Miles G. 


FSSO’s TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS 


BARTHOLOMEW, Curtis W. 
CHARLTON, John F. 
HANDFORD, William E. 
KEATON, Joseph A. 
LEAHY, Donald J. 

ROEHL, Miss Carol A. 
SHERMAN, Michael M. 





Economic and Commercial Officers Meet in Buenos Aires 


A Regional Economic and Com- 
mercial Officers Conference was held 
in Buenos Aires February 16-19. Of- 
ficers from South American posts and 
Embassy Mexico attended. 

Philip H. Trezise, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, 
and Harold B. Scott, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, served as 
co-chairmen of the conference which 
was sponsored jointly with the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The nine-man delegation from 
Washington included Eugene M. 
Braderman, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Commercial Affairs 
and Business Activities, as well as 
representatives from Commerce, Ex- 
port-Import Bank and the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation. 

The conferees discussed a number 
of current topics including U.S. trade, 
investment and development policy in 
Latin America. Field participants 
added depth to the conference with 
presentations on regional develop- 
ment, with particular reference to the 
Andean Group and the Latin Ameri- 
can Free Trade Area. 

Pictured above, from left to right, 
are: 

STANDING—Henry L. Pitts, Jr., 
Mexico City; Charles G. Mueller, 
Buenos Aires; Morris Allen, Rio de 
Janeiro; Richard Bloomfield, Rio de 
Janeiro; Bernard Cahill, Commerce; 
Marvin J. Hoffenberg, Brasilia; David 
Post, Lima; 

Calvin Berlin, Santiago; Edward 
Costello, Asuncion; Michael Davila, 
Quito; Stanley Katz, Commerce; G. 
Alonzo Stanford, Caracas; William 
Turpin, Mexico City; Hal Ryerson, 
Bogota; 

John E. Williams, Buenos Aires, 
Paul Taylor, Sao Paulo; Bruce Por- 
ter, Recife; Dirck Teller, La Paz; 
R. Alex McCullough, Export-Import 
Bank; Marshall Mays, OPIC; James 
Maish, Jr., Sao Paulo. 

SEATED—Gordon Daniels, La 
Paz; George M. Bennsky, Lima; 
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Robert Simpson, Commerce; Harry 
Cahill, Montevideo; Joel W. Biller, 
Buenos Aires; William Knepper, 
Montevideo; Robert Fullmer, Lima; 
Mr. Trezise, State; James Magnor, 
Jr., Asuncion; Mr. Scott, Commerce; 


Harold Penninger, Guayaquil; Deane 
R. Hinton, Santiago; Edward Krause, 
Commerce; Mr. Braderman, State; 
Henri A. Weisman, Caracas. 
George Quick, Recife, attended 
but is not shown in the photograph. 


A GIFT FOR AMBASSADOR AND MRS. ANNENBERG © 


The staff of the U.S. Embassy in 
London recently presented a replica 
of the famed Liberty Bell to Ambas- 
sador and Mrs. Walter H. Annenberg 
to mark his second anniversary as U.S. 
envoy to the Court of St. James’s. 

Ambassador Annenberg was sworn 
in on March 14, 1969. 

The bell is an exact one-fifth scale 
model of the Liberty Bell in Phila- 
delphia made by the Whitechapel Bell 
Foundry in London. It is the same 
firm that supplied the original for 


the State House in Philadelphia i 
1752, on order from the then Pro® 
ince of Pennsylvania. 

A limited edition of the bell & 
being made by the foundry to com 
memorate the Bicentennial of the 
American Revolution, to take place @ 
1976. 

The silver plaque on the gift bell 
reads: 

“To Ambassador and Mrs. Waltet 
H. Annenberg with affection and 
esteem from the Staff of the Americaf 
Embassy, London.” 
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Economic and Commercial Of- 
feers from Mexico, Central Amer- 
ja and Caribbean posts met with 
Washington officials at a four-day 
conference in Panama, February 
$12. The conference covered a 
broad range of trade and investment 
topics, as well as regional develop- 
ments in Central America and the 
Caribbean. 

Eugene M. Braderman, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Commercial 
Affairs and Business Activities 
(State) and Harold B. Scott, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
co-chaired this jointly sponsored con- 
ference. R. Alex McCullough, Direc- 
tor of the Export-Import Bank, was 
one of the Washington participants. 

The following economic and com- 

| mercial officers represented their 
| posts at the conference: Theodor C. 
) Rumme, Belize; Carolyn E. Kingsley, 
Bridgetown; Guido C. Fenzi, Cura- 
| cao; James Sartorius, Georgetown; 
Edward A. Casey, Jr., Robert E. Cul- 
bertson, A. Dane Bowen, Jr., and 
Paul A. Montavon, Guatemala; War- 


‘ 
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Panama Conference—From left to right, Mr. Braderman, Ambassador Robert M. 
Sayre, who opened the conference and welcomed the participants, and Mr. Scott. 


ren Slater and Bruce Malkin, Kings- 
ton; 

James J. St. John and Wendell L. 
Belew, Managua; Henry L. Pitts, Jr., 
Mexico; Henry Black, II, Nassau; 
Madison Adams, Jr., Monterrey; 
Robert Miller, Paramaribo; Andrew 
Tangalos and Henry Mattox, Port- 
au-Prince; 


John J. Sullivan, Port-of-Spain; 
Lawrence C. Elsbernd and Paul De- 
Pedraza, Santo Domingo; George T. 
Beck and Samuel F. Hart, San Jose; 
John J. Eddy and John A. Ferch, San 
Salvador; Richard C. Graham and 
Richard Rueda, Jr., Tegucigalpa. 


Louis Mark and John J. Mullin repre- 
sented Embassy Panama, the host. 


SO0S8te0ny 


) 
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, 
Economic and commercial officers who represented their posts at the regional conference in Panama are shown above. 
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SPEAKS TO TENTH CLASS 


Samuels Lauds FSI Economic Course 


Nathaniel Samuels, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
spoke to the tenth graduating class of 
the Foreign Service Economic/Com- 
mercial Studies on the need for pro- 
fessional economic training. 

The Under Secretary discussed 
such major issues as oil imports, tex- 
tile imports, and the economic signif- 
icance of Middle-East issues in sup- 
port of his theme that a sophisticated 
understanding of economics was 
becoming increasingly necessary for 
the successful practitioner of diplo- 
macy in an advanced technological 
world. 

Mr. Samuels also spoke in praise 
of the successful pedagogical tech- 
niques which over a five-year period 
had led to the education of 228 par- 
ticipants, including 174 Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers, to the level of a begin- 
ning graduate study of economics. 

Mr. Samuels also expressed Secre- 
tary Rogers’ pleasure in the extension 
of the 22-week course to 26 weeks in 
order to provide commercial/busi- 
ness instruction to make the Foreign 
Service and the Foreign Affairs Com- 
munity “more understanding of and 
responsive to the needs of American 
business abroad.” 

The tenth class was the first to 
spend 26 weeks in study as a result 
of the 4-week extension for the com- 
mercial/business segment. Warrick 
E. Elrod, Jr., Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Studies, described the content 
of the extended segment as including 
professional level instruction in Inter- 
national Corporation Finance, Inter- 
national Marketing, The Multina- 
tional Corporation, and International 
Business Environment and Public 
Policy, with emphasis on providing 
the participants with an understand- 
ing of the rapidly changing environ- 
ment of international business. 

The emphasis of the international 
marketing course was on the means 
whereby those in the Foreign Affairs 
Community might usefully help in the 
expansion of American exports with 
resulting benefits to the U.S. balance 
of payments. 

As in previous programs, Mr. 
Elrod and Dr. Harold E. Fassberg 
were responsible for overall direction. 
They also conducted many of the 
classes. 

A significant part of the program 
marking the completion of the tenth 
class was the presentation by Mr. 


Samuels of the Department “Scroll of 
Appreciation” to Dr. J. Herbert 
Furth who has been associated with 
the program since its beginning in 
January 1966 and who, since 1967, 
has been the first Foreign Service 
Institute Faculty Associate in Resi- 
dence. 

The Scroll, the highest award 
which the Department gives to one 
who is not a full-time employee of 
the Department, cited Dr. Furth “for 
his outstanding participation in the 
Foreign Service Economic Studies 
Program as an unrivaled instructor in 
international trade and finance and in 
economic thought; as a wise and gen- 
erous counselor to participants and 
staff; and as a staunch supporter of 
the Foreign Service of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Samuels presented certificates 
to the following participants who 
completed the tenth session: 

State—John K. Atchley, Bryan H. 
Baas, David L. Blakemore, Robert 
D. Brown, John M. Gregory, Jr., 
William H. Gussman, James M. 
Hawley, II, Richard H. Howarth, 
Moorhead Kennedy, Jr., Lowell C. 
Kilday, Donald Kreisberg, Donald F. 
Meyers, Robert B. Morley, Oscar J. 
Olson, Jr., Robert F. Pfeiffer, 


PORT LOUIS—U.S. Representative Edward Derwinski (R.-IIl.), left, and Ambasso- 
dor William D. Brewer, center, watch as U.S. Representative Charles C. Diggs, 
Jr. (D.-Mich.), cuts the ribbon to officially reopen the Embassy's redecorated 
commercial reading room. Rep. Diggs, who is Chairman of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Foreign Affairs Committee’s African Sub-Committee, and Rep. Der- 
winski were members of a Congressional Delegation which visited here recently. 


t 


Mr. Samuels, left, shakes hands with 
Dr. Furth after presenting the scroll. 


Edward J. Rankin, Robert G. Rich- 
mond, Herman Rossi, 
Simmons, Jr., and Stephen B. Wat- 
kins. 


‘ing 


up V 
h 


Il, John F./! 


AID—Marshall D. Brown, Fletcher } ‘ 


H. Poling, James B. Riley, and Wal- 

ter J. Sherwin. 
CIA—Jerine 

Katherine A. Kus. 
Commerce—Jane Holleran. 
GAO—William B. Ludwick. 
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The First in Series 
On EUROPOLICY 
Announced by EUR 


'The Bureau of European Affairs 
igompleted last month the first in a 
series of EUROPOLICY papers 
mepared in RPM, the Bureau’s 
NATO and Atlantic regional politi- 
military affairs office, by Sven 
Groennings, the first Bureau officer 
igned ruil time to policy planning 
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| In submitting a copy of the paper 
Wo Secretary Rogers, Assistant Secre- 
Mary Martin J. Hillenbrand described 
as “a step toward meeting Recom- 
tndation 3 of the Department’s 
magement Reform Task Force 
I, and the specific suggestion of a 
especial Departmental Task Force on 
‘Political-Mulitary Functions and Staf- 
fing that a planning group be set 
up within EUR.” 

Mr. Hillenbrand said it was hoped 
that this paper and others to follow in 
the classified series “will stimulate 
imaginative examination of the impli- 





















































s with | 
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Wat-} cations of current European events, 
h adding a dimension of further open- 
on hess to Our anticipation of develop- 
=") ments.” 
wai “In addition to encouraging further 


work by EUR’s own incipient policy 
planning staff,” Mr. Hillenbrand con- 
tinued, “we are suggesting to officers 
| within the Bureau and at European 
| posts that they contribute to this 
series either suggestions for additional 
studies or original manuscripts. We 
are hopeful that our encouragement 
and editorial assistance will spark 
more fruitful creative experimenta- 
tion with this and other new modes of 
expressing unconventional wisdom. 
This is, of course, in no way intended 
to denigrate from the primary policy 
— function of $/PC, which has 
fully consulted in connection 

with EUR’s activities in this field.” 


Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson, 
Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs, has met with Minister Theo 
Lefevre, President of the European 

Conference, for continued dis- 
cussion of possible arrangements for 
cooperation between Europe and the 
US. in the post-Apollo space pro- 
gam, in particular the development 
and use of an advanced space trans- 


nbasse | portation system and space station. 
Diggs} This meeting took place at the De- 
corated | partment of State on February 11 and 
of Rep-{ 12. They had met once before on 
p. Det} September 16 and 17, 1970, for an 
ecently. | initial discussion. 
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Nominations Sought 
For Reporting Award 


The Department is now seeking 
nominations for the Director Gener- 
al’s Award for Reporting. Deadline 
for nominations is June 30. 

Any officer or employee of the 
Foreign Service who has engaged in 
reporting, on either a sustained basis 
or in a single instance, may be nomi- 
nated for this award. 

Nominations should be “ade- 
quately descriptive of the work of the 
nominee.” The nominations also must 
be supported by representative exam- 
ples of the officer’s reports, not to 
exceed 35 pages. 

No limit will be placed on the sub- 
ject matter of the reporting or the 
form in which it is submitted. Pri- 
mary considerations will be timeli- 
ness, initiative, perception, organiza- 
tion and draftsmanship. 

The winner will receive an 
engraved desk set and his name will 
also be inscribed on a permanent 
plaque to be located in the Depart- 
ment. Nominations may be submitted 
in a memorandum to the Director 
General of the Foreign Service. 


USIA Seeks Guides 
For Exhibits Abroad 


The USIA is now accepting appli- 
cations for guide positions for two 
exhibits in Easterr. Europe. 

Eight guides are needed for the 
“Architecture-USA” Exhibit sched- 
uled for three cities in Romania from 
September 15 to December 15. Four 
to six guides also are needed for the 
Plovdiv International Trade Fair in 
Bulgaria. This wil! be an assignment 
for approximately three weeks, start- 
ing in September. 

Guides must have a minimum pro- 
ficiency of “S-3” in the pertinent 
language, be U.S. citizens, at least 21 
years of age, and in good health. 

They will receive Foreign Service 
Staff Officer (temporary) appoint- 
ments. 

In addition, guides will be paid per 
diem to cover the period spent in 
Washington and at the post and travel 
expenses. 

Interested persons should complete 
Form 171 “Personal Qualifications 
Statement,” obtainable at Federal 
buildings, and send it marked Atten- 
tion Exhibit Guide Recruitment to 
the United States Information 
Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20547. 


Secretary Appeals 
For Support of 


Savings Bonds Drive 


Secretary Rogers has appealed to 
employees of the Department and the 
Foreign Service to participate in the 
annual U.S. Savings Bond campaign 
which gets under way on May 1. 

In a recent message to personnel at 
home and at all diplomatic and con- 
sular posts, Secretary Rogers—who is 
again serving as Chairman of the 
Bond drive in the Department— 
wrote: 

“I would like to remind you of the 
great importance of U.S. Savings 
Bonds to all Americans. Savings 
Bonds are one of our most effective 
means of protecting the Nation’s eco- 
nomic strength and security. They 
also offer all of us a sound and con- 
venient method of regular saving. 

“This year we hope to improve 
substantially our performance in the 
U.S. Savings Bond Campaign. Your 
support is vital, and I sincerely hope 
that each of you will participate in 
the 1971 Campaign.” 

Secretary Rogers has designated 
John W. Drew, Jr., Executive Officer, 
Office of the Director General of the 
Foreign Service, as Vice Chairman. 

The Assistant Secretaries and 
heads of Bureaus and Offices are 
serving as Chairmen of their areas. 

The Department is seeking 80% 
employee participation as the 1971 
campaign goal. 

A kick-off rally for Federal em- 
ployees was held in the Departmental 
Auditorium, 13th and Constitution 
Avenue, on April 8. Speakers in- 
cluded Maurice H. Stans, Secretary 
of Commerce, who is Chairman of 
the Interdepartmental Savings Bond 
Campaign. 

U.S. Savings Bonds—E Bonds— 
now pay 542% when held to matu- 
rity of 5 years 10 months (4% the 
first year). The extra 2%, payable 
as a bonus at maturity, applies to all 
Bonds issued since June 1, 1970, 
with. a comparable improvement for 
all older Bonds. 


The Civil Service Act was signed 
by President Chester Arthur on Janu- 
ary 16, 1883. 

The measure created the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission to “regulate and 
improve the Civil Service of the 
United States.” 

This Act eliminated the “spoils 
system” of selecting Federal employ- 
ees on the basis of political influence 
rather than ability. 
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SPEAKING FOR STATE 


Regional Conference Draws Huge Audience 


One of the most heavily attended 
regional conferences on foreign policy 
in recent years was held on March 31 
at Philadelphia. 

Developed at the invitation of the 
World Affairs Council of Philadel- 
phia, the program consisted of agenda 
for three separate audiences. 

An all-day program was presented 
to civic and community leaders, 
prominent citizens, educators, and 
news media representatives from east- 
ern Pennsylvania, southern New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, and northern Mary- 
land. 

A separate late afternoon program 
was presented to teachers from the 
Greater Philadelphia area, and still 
another program was presented to 
high school students from Greater 
Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia conference was 
one of a series held annually at the 
invitation of local organizations 
throughout the country and was the 
third held in Philadelphia. 

The recent conference was co- 
sponsored by the Department and the 
World Affairs Council of Philadelphia 
with the cooperation of 54 state and 
community organizations. 

The all-day program consisted of 
sessions on “Africa: A New Dia- 
logue,” “Negotiating Weapons Con- 
trol,” “Changing Power Relationships 
in East Asia and the U.S. Role,” “The 
U.S. and the Soviet Bloc: Toward an 
Era of Negotiation,” and “The Arab- 
Israel Problem.” 

The audience of teachers partici- 
pated in sessions on “South Africa: 
What Price Avartheid” and on “The 
U.S. and the Soviet Bloc,” while the 
students discussed “The Arab-Israel 
Problem.” 

William D. Blair, Jr., Acting As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
acknowledged the welcoming speech, 
made opening comments including 
introductions of those who worked to 
put the conference together, and mod- 
erated the sessions of the all-day pro- 
gram. 

Marshall Green, Assistant Secre- 
tary for East Asian and Pacific af- 
fairs, addressed the luncheon session. 

Martin J. Hillenbrand. Assistant 
Secretaty for European Affairs. and 
Beverly Carter, Jr., Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for African Affairs. ad- 
dressed both the principal audience 
and the teachers. 

Other speakers included Philip J. 
Farley, Deputy Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 


and Talcott Seelye, Director for Leb- 
anon, Jordan, Syria, and Iraq, who 
spoke both to the principal audience 
and the students. 

Attendance at the principal confer- 
ence exceeded 800, including 175 
who sat in the balcony of the lunch- 
eon room in order to hear the session 
although they could not be served. 
The teacher conference was a sell-out 
at 540 including 120 who could not 
be served plus an unknown number 
turned away at the door. The student 
audience ran to 75, lower than ex- 
pected. 

The principal audience included 
the Presidents of several well known 
universities such as the University of 
Pennsylvania, Temple, and Drexel. It 
also included a large segment of labor 
representatives. 

Media interest ran high. A morn- 
ing press conference with four of the 
speakers was attended by film crews 
and reporters from the three network 
TV and radio stations, by writers and 
photographers from the Philadelphia 
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REYKJAViIK—Ambassador Luther |. Replogle, who founded the Replogle 

Company of Chicago, spoke on the art of globe-making during the presentatio 
of one of the company’s products to Nordic House here. The Director ° 
Nordic House, Ivar Eskeland, left, offers his thanks to the Ambassador ' 
the gift, donated by Robert C. Borwell of Chicago, a friend of Mr. Replogle 


Bulletin and Inquirer, and by 

sentatives of NET’s TV and ‘tele Ste 
affiliates. The conference ran a haf Att 
hour over the scheduled time in orde; 

that all eaten could be answered Po 
Many of the media representativg 
remained to cover the conference ges 
sions. 

In addition, Ambassador Hille. 
brand was interviewed “live” as th 
featured guest on NBC-TV’s new 
program; Philip Farley was inter. 
viewed by WFLN Radio for broad. 
cast the week of April 5; and Talcot 
Seelye filmed a four-minute persond 
interview for ABC-TV’s 11:00 pm 
news program. 

Local preparations for the confer. 
ence were made by Miss Buntzie Elli 
of the World Affairs Council with th 
advice and consent of the Council; 
President, Dr. William W. Bodine, 
Jr., and the Council’s past Executive 
Director and Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ruth Weir Miller. 

The Department’s role was devel- 
oped by Miss Catherine Peterson ai 
the Office of Public Services whik! 
media activities were arranged by) tion 
Miss Joan Colbert of the Office oj) 
Media Services. i 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE N 


Student Teachers 


‘a Attend Foreign 


Policy Conference 


The Department was host on Feb- 
wary 3 and 4 to more than 200 col- 
lege juniors and seniors from the 
local area and surrounding states. 
They were invited by Secretary Rog- 
efs to attend the Department's first 
Foreign Policy Conference for Stu- 
dent Teachers. For most of the young 


Beer was their first visit to the 
ent. 
e Student National Education 


Association (an affiliate of the Na- 


: | tional Education Association) coop- 


) uuncil’ 
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vec The February conference was one 


erated with the Department in plan- 
ning the conference and supplied the 
invitation list. 

Secretary Rogers met with the 
young people as their host at a recep- 
tion in the Diplomatic Functions 

' Area. As soon as the Secretary ap- 
peared in the Benjamin Franklin 

| Room he was surrounded by students 

) Who kept him engaged in conversa- 
tion throughout his stay. The students 

| also enjoyed meeting and chatting 
with many of the Department’s senior 
officers. 

Michael Collins, Assistant Secre- 


} tary of State for Public Affairs, 


f opened the conference on February 3 
with welcoming remarks. Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary William D. Blair, 
It., was conference moderator. Other 
ptincipal State Department speakers 
were Counselor Richard F. Pedersen, 

istant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco, 
C. Bostain of FSI, and Deputy 

t Secretaries William H. Sul- 
Margaret Tibbetts and Robert 

A. Hurwitch. 

‘Concurrent workshops were a fea- 
fire of the first afternoon’s program, 
aid dealt with the problems of popu- 

growth, the environment, de- 

} Yelopment of human resources, Com- 

munism today, and cross-cultural 

communication. Most popular with 
the students were the panels on com- 

Munism and development of human 

resources. 

On the second afternoon an op- 
tional session followed the closing of 
the official program at noon. It was 
Well attended and featured as a spe- 

attraction three films produced 
the State Department, USIA 

i AID. USIA’s “Czechoslovakia 
1918-1968,” a recent award winner 
in the field of documentary films, at- 
tracted considerable attention, as did 


Secretary Rogers pens autographs for student teachers at Department reception. 
Assistant Secretary Michael Collins, right center, is an interested onlooker. 


of a series begun by the Department 
in 1966 for American educators. 
These and other conferences for se- 
lected audiences are conducted by the 
Bureau of Public Affairs under the 
overall direction of Assistant Secre- 


tary Collins. Conference planning and 
arrangements are carried out by the 
Office of Public Services, Marjorie 
Philbrick, Director, and by the Con- 
ference Division, headed by Neil L. 
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MARRAKECH, MOROCCO—His Majesty King Hassan Il of Morocco, Ambassador 
Stuart W. Rockwell and Frank Pace, Jr., President of the International Execu- 
tive Service Corporation, shown from left to right in the foreground, met on 
the golf course during a segment of Mr. Pace’s recent visit to this country. 
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AAFSW ENTERTAINS 


Senators’, Congressmen's Wives Are Guests 


The Association of American For- 
eign Service Women (AAFSW) 
sponsored a coffee in the Depart- 
ment’s Diplomatic Reception Rooms 
on March 9 to honor the wives of 
Senators and Congressmen. (See 
photos. ) 

Clement E. Conger, Chairman of 
the Special Fine Arts Committee and 
Curator at the White House, gave an 
illustrated lecture on the rooms and 
discussed some of the recent acquisi- 
tions. The Diplomatic Reception 
Rooms are used by Secretary and 
Mrs. Rogers and other government 
leaders for official entertaining. 

Mrs. Elbert Mathews, AAFSW 
President, introduced the special 
guests. They included Mrs. Dean 
Acheson, wife of the former Secre- 
tary of State; Mrs. J. William Ful- 
bright, wife of the Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee; 
Mrs. Hugh Scott wife of the Republi- 
can Leader in the Senate; and Mrs. 
Carl Albert, wife of the Speaker of 
the House. 

All who attended the coffee were 
invited to tour the Diplomatic Func- 
tions Area and to view the furniture, 
oil paintings, Oriental rugs, silver and 
other objects d’art described in Mr. 
Conger’s lecture. 

The AAFSW has had a “most suc- 
cessful” year, organization officials 
report. 

Highlights include an invitation 
from Mrs. Richard Nixon to tea at 
the White House; the raising of 





The Thomas Jefferson Room’s tapestry forms a background for, left to right, 
Mrs. Niles Bond, Second Vice President of AAFSW; Mrs. Hugh Scott, wife of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania; and Mrs. Scott George, who escorted Mrs. Scoft. 


$18,203 at the October Book Fair— 
the largest Book Fair held by the or- 
ganization—for scholarships for chil- 
dren of parents in the Foreign Service 
of the United States; and the appro- 
priation of $2,000 for the Eastern 
Branch Boys Club Scholarship Fund 
and another $400 for the Home 
Study Program, Inc., of Maryland. 

In addition, the Speaker’s Bureau, 
Teen Age Activities Group, Writers 
Group, Community Relations Group, 
Language Study Groups and the Sim- 
mons School Project have had active 
programs. All report tangible results. 

The Association now has close to a 
thousand members in Washington 
and around the world. 

The last two meetings of the 
AAFSW will be a coffee and lecture 
by Art Buchwald, the columnist, on 
April 20, to which guests may be in- 
vited; and the annual meeting on 
May 11, at which the 1971-72 Board 
will be presented. 

William B. Macomber, Jr., Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, 
will report at the May meeting on the 
work of the 13 Task Forces on man- 
agement reform in the Department 
and the Foreign Service. This meeting 
will be for members only. 

Information about the AAFSW, 
women’s activities in general, housing 
and schooling is available at the 
AAFSW Desk in the Foreign Service 
Lounge. in Room 1252. Members are 
at the Desk each weekday until 2:00 
p.m. 
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Mrs. William P. Rogers, left, and Mrs 
David Abshire, wife of the Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations, 
are pictured at the AAFSW coffee. 





Mrs. Max Bond, left, First Vice President 
of AAFSW, chats with Mrs. Henry Smith, 
wife of the New York Congressman. 


A Treaty to Preserve 
Historical Properties 


Secretary Rogers and Mexical 
Ambassador Dr. Jose Juan de Ollo 
qui met in a brief ceremony at the} 
Department on March 24 to em! 
change ratifications of the Treaty | 





Cooperation Providing for the Recor 
ery and Return of Stolen Archaeolog- 
ical, Historical and Cultural Proper 
ties. 

The treaty commits both parties t0 
employ the legal means at their dis 
posal to recover and return to the 
country of ownership historical, cul 
tural, and archaeological properties 
of importance to their national pattr 
mony which have been stolen and rte 
moved from one country to the other. 
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Federal Employees 
Offered Voluntary 
Service Opportunity 


A new program to facilitate volun- 
tary service by Federal employees has 
been launched by Civil Service Com- 
mission Chairman Robert E. Hamp- 
ton in support of the President’s pro- 
gram to oo voluntary activity 
inthe United States. 

Based on experience in a model 
developed in the Washington area by 
' the U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Chairman Hampton has urged Fed- 
etal Executive Boards and Federal 
Executive Associations throughout 
the country to develop similar meth- 
ods for matching the volunteer needs 
in the community with the skills of 
Federal employees willing to volun- 
teer their servcies. 
| The experimental project in the 

Washington area has been highly suc- 
| cessful. In a period of 3 months, 
approximately 300 Federal employ- 
ees accepted volunteer assignments 
| from 109 different voluntary agen- 
cies. These were in urban service cen- 
» ters, community schools, hospitals, 
and playgrounds and _ included, 
among other things, tutoring, teach- 
ing arts and drama, community 
action, services to handicapped, 
sports and recreation, and services to 
children. 

The Federal employees came from 
60 different agencies. In cooperation 
with the local Health and Welfare 
Council, a small office was opened in 
the Civil Service Commission which 
maintained lists of volunteer oppor- 
tunities. Federal employees in the 
Washington area interested in volun- 
teering are encouraged to contact the 
office and make their skills and abili- 
ties known. These are then matched 
against the volunteer openings and 
the employees referred to appropriate 
; Voluntary agencies which have need 
of their skills. 

















\ssistant 
lations, 


The outbreak of the Civil War and 

) the specter of European intervention 

_ Which it raised made it imperative to 

to revamp and strengthen the diplo- 

= representation of the United 
tes. 


In describing the situation existing 
When the administration of President 
Abraham Lincoln came into office, 
Secretary of State Seward declared: 
“Disaffection lurked, if it did not 
Openly avow itself, in every depart- 
ment and every bureau, in every regi- 
ment and in every legation and con- 
sulate from London to Calcutta.” 
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April May June 


Administrative Training 
Department Officer Orientation 12 10 
General Foreign Service Orientation 12 10 7 
Consular Training 
Consular Operations ea 3 28 
Immigration Law and Visa Regulations Correspondence Course 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures Correspondence Course 
Special Consular Services Correspendence Course 
Economic/Commercial Training 
Economics and Modern Diplomacy 26% as rr 
International Trade Expansion os on 14 
Political Training 
Computers and Foreign Affairs 
International Law 
The New Left: An International Overview 
Population Problems 
Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course 
Communications Skills 
Effe.tive Writing 
Public Speaking 
Reading Improvement 
Clerical Training 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
Basic Communications 
Advanced Secretarial Practices and 
Procedures 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 
Magnetic Tape Selectric Typewriter 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Wives Training 
Wives’ Seminar 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Public Speaking 
Fundamentals of Foreign Service Living 
Student Revolt and the New Left 


NATIONAL INTERDEPARTMENTAL SEMINAR 
ON PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPMENT AND 
INTERNAL DEFENSE 


National Seminar 

Population Conference 
CENTER FOR AREA AND COUNTRY 
STUDIES 

Atlantic Community 

Near East & North Africa 

Africa, Sub-Sahara 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 
SPECIAL STUDIES 

Orientation for American Grantees 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


French 
German 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Spanish 
Vietnamese 
VIET-NAM TRAINING CENTER 
Basic Course 
District Operations Course§ 
Province Senior Advisor Course8$ 
Extended Operations and 
language Course 
Vietnamese Language 
* First four days of 08103 
** Open for registration 
t Overseas 
tt Evening course 
+ Prerequisite 08106 
§ includes 27 weeks of Vietnamese Language 
§§ Includes 42 weeks of Vietnamese Language 


SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI 


Program 


Length 





CONGRATULATIONS!—Prime Minister John M. Lynch of Ireland, second from right, and Mrs. Lynch, third from right, extend 
best wishes to 10-gallon blood donors during a visit to the Bloodmobile on St. Patrick’s Day. Mrs. Lynch also congratulated 


Mrs. Mary G. Ridgeway, DG/ADM, Coordinator of the Department’s Blood Program, on State’s topping all Executive Depart. | 


ments in recent campaigns. Contributors of 10 gallons of blood over the years are, left to right, in foreground, George H. 


Alexander, E; Sidney S. Cummins, 1O; Fernleigh R. Graninger, OPR/VS, and, at extreme right, William L. Spicer, FBO. The | 


Prime Minister and his party greeted many donors during their tour of the busy Bloodmobile. 


Department Honors 17 Employees Who Gave 1,024 Pints of Blood 


The Department honored 17 em- 
ployees for donating more than 1,000 
pints of blood at a special Awards 
Ceremony in the James Monroe 
Room on the Eighth Floor on April 1. 

The group had given a total of 128 
gallons—or 1,024 pints—over the 
years. Each received a Certificate in 
a red folder personally signed by Sec- 
retary Rogers, which read: 

“The Department of State presents 
this Certificate to .... for Humani- 
tarian Service asa .... gallon donor 
in the American Red Cross Blood 
Program.” 

The awards were presented by 
Howard P. Mace, Deputy Director 
General of the Foreign Service and 
Director of Personnel. Mr. Mace also 
serves as Chairman of the Depart- 
ment’s Blood Program. 

In presenting the Certificates on 
— of Secretary Rogers, Mr. Mace 
said: 

“... You are truly the backbone of 
our Blood Donor Program. I shall 
continue to count on you as Ambas- 
sadors of good will for this worthy 
cause. 

“TI am honored to present to our 10 
gallon donors, key chains provided by 
the American Red Cross.” 

Four employees were cited for con- 
tributing 10 gallons each. They are 
Fernleigh R. Graninger, OPR/VS; 
William L. Spicer, FBO; George H. 
Alexander, E; and Sidney S. Cum- 
mins, IO. 
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Three gave nine gallons each— 
Jeanne M. Browning, INR; Charlet 
A. Levesque, EUR; and Ralph E. 
Hamilton, BF. 

Anthony Novak, BF, donated eight 
gallons. James S. Regan, DG, gave 
six, 


Five gallon donors were Frederick 
J. O. Blachly, 10; Sherman L. Miner, 
BF; Francis J. Donnelly, 10; Earl M. 
Jones, Jr., OPR/ST; Donald H. 
Roush, OM; Ricardo E. Scheidig, 
OPR/LS; Vincent L. Belmonte, BF; 
and Helen R. Parker, DG. 


CORDIAL WELCOME—The Prime Minister of Ireland and Mrs. John M. Lynch are | 
welcomed to the St. Patrick’s Day Bloodmobile. Left to right are William R. Codus, | 


Assistant Chief of Protocol; Prime Minister Lynch; Emil Mosbacher, Jr., Chief of 
Protocol; Mortimer D. Goldstein, Country Director for United Kingdom, Ireland and 
Malta (EUR); W. John Kenney, Chapter Chairman, American Red Cross; Ambassador 
(Ret.) Philip W. Bonsal, Chairman, Blood Program, D.C. Chapter; Howard P. Mace, 
Deputy Director General of the Foreign Service, Director of Personnel, and Chairman 
of the Department's Blood Donor Program: and Mrs. Mary G. Ridgeway, DG/ADM, 
Coordinator of the Department's Blood Program. 
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Ambassador Tibbetts 


Retires; Is Honored 
By the Department 


Ambassador Margaret Joy Tib- 
betts, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs, was presented the 
Department’s Distinguished Honor 
Award at a retirement ceremony pre- 
sided over by John H. Burns, Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service, 
on March 26. 

Miss Tibbetts, who retired on 
March 31 after a distinguished career 
was cited for “exemplary perform- 
ance in manifold capacities through- 
out 25 years of service in foreign af- 


“While serving as Ambassador to 
Norway (1964-69) and as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean Affairs (since June 1969), she 
carried important responsibilities with 
conspicuous skill and tireless devo- 
tion,” the citation added. “Her out- 
standing contribution to the Foreign 
Service has significantly advanced the 
foreign policy objectives of the 
United States.” 

In nominating her for the Depart- 
ment’s highest award Martin J. Hil- 
lenbrand, Assistant Secretary for Eu- 
ropean Affairs, noted: 

“Throughout a career of 25 years 
in the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service, Ambassador Mar- 
garet Joy Tibbetts has garnered 
praise for consistently outstanding 
service and superior performance. Her 
intellectual attainments, extraordinary 
devotion to duty and high standards 
have enabled her to rise to the top of 
a difficult, demanding and predomi- 
nantly male career service. . . . 

“The records of her career across 
the years are studded with terms such 
a8 ‘great intellect,’ ‘excellent drafting 
and speaking ability,’ ‘skilled negotia- 
tor,’ ‘and perceptive reporter.’ 

“She has in exceptional measure 
evoked the loyalty and devotion of 
her staffs, colleagues and supervisors, 
both male and female, and has been 
equally successful in earning the re- 
spect and admiration of the repre- 
sentatives and leaders of foreign gov- 
€tmments with whom she has dealt.” 

Assistant Secretary Hillenbrand 
noted that after Miss Tibbetts was 
Promoted to Class 1 in the Foreign 
Service and appo'nted Ambassador to 
Norway in 1964 she developed a 
fluency in the Norwegian language 
and spoke regularly to groups repre- 
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Under Secretary U. Alexis Johnson congratulates Ambassador Margaret Tibbetts. 


senting all levels of Norwegian so- 
ciety. 

“She involved herself actively in 
every phase of the work of the Em- 
bassy and the Country Team,” he 
noted. “She was forceful, yet circum- 
spect, in pursuing American objec- 
tives in Norway. As one top Nor- 
wegian official put it, ‘She is the best 
thing that has happened to Norwegi- 
an-American relations in years.’ Her 
performance as Ambassador was 
truly distinguished.” 

In 1969 Ambassador Tibbetts was 
named a Career Minister. 

In the same year Miss Tibbetts was 
appointed Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs—the first 
woman career Foreign Service Officer 
to occupy a position of this rank. 

In the latter position she was re- 
sponsible for supervising all aspects 
of U.S. relations with Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Iceland and 
Finland. 

Ambassador Tibbetts carried out 
“with distinction” many broader du- 
ties for the Bureau of European Af- 
fairs, Mr. Hillenbrand said. 

“She served as Bureau representa- 
tive at numerous interagency meet- 
ings,” he added. “Much in demand as 
a public speaker, she made a notable 
contribution to clearer public under- 
standing of complex foreign policy is- 
sues in her numerous appearances 
throughout the country. Reports of 
audience reaction have been uni- 
formly laudatory. Her performance in 


EUR has come as a fitting capstone 
to a distinguished career.” 

Ambassador Tibbetts won the Fed- 
eral Woman’s Award for outstanding 
career service in 1970. 

Her Cepartment career began in 
1945. Four years later she was sent 
to London where she served as At- 
taché, Consul and Second Secretar). 

In later years she held such assign- 
ments as Consul in Leopoldville 
(1954—S7); Officer in Charge of Eu- 
ropean  Politico-Military Affairs, 
EUR (1957-59); Special Assistant 
to the Director, International Cooper- 
ation Administration (1959-61); 
First Secretary, U.S. Embassy, Brus- 
sels (1961-63); and member of the 
Senior Seminar (FSI) (1963-64). 


14 Department Employees 


Win Merit Pay Increases 

Four Department employees were 
awarded high quality step increases 
recently. They are: 

Edward A. Karnacki, CU/IVF; 
Barbara P. Williams, PM; Preston L. 
Cyrus, PM/MC; and Irene R. In- 
galls, L. 

During the same period, merito- 
rious service increases were presented 
to the following ten employees: 

Gregory L. Johnson, AID/ 
CORDS; Donald B. Boissonnault, 
Berlin; Roy R. McLaughlin, Kuala 
Lumpur; Rita G. Hudak, Paris; Mi- 
chael E. Coughlin, Abidjan; Daniel J. 
Hoyle, Manila; Morton R. Dworken, 
Jr., Vientiane; Colby G. Griggs, A/ 
OC; Joe M. Little,Manila; Rosemary 
Keough, Dublin. 
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Secretary Rogers Presents Distinguished Honor Award to Yost | 


Ambassador Charles W. Yost was 
presented on March 17 with the 
Departments’ Distinguished Honor 
Award for representing the United 
States “on a multiplicity of issues 
with conspicuous skill and untiring 
devotion,” and in particular for his 
contributions in connection with the 
Middle East crisis. 

Secretary of State Rogers pre- 
sented the award at a private lunch- 
eon attended by senior officers of the 
Department, Senator Claiborne Pell, 
and four Career Ambassadors includ- 
ing Loy W. Henderson (Ret.), 
Charles E. Bohlen (Ret.), Llewellyn 
E. Thompson (Ret.) and C. Burke 
Elbrick. 

Immediately before the Secretary’s 
luncheon Ambassador Yost was pre- 
sented with an antique Chinese vase 
by Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs U. Alexis Johnson on behalf 
of Ambassador Yost’s friends in the 
Foreign Service and the Department. 

Accompanying the gift was a leath- 
er-bound signature book signed by 
each person who contributed to the 
purchase of the gift. The presentation 
was made in an informal ceremony 
attended by approximately 125 per- 
sons in the Thomas Jefferson Room 
on the 8th floor. 

Ambassador Yost, who first en- 
tered the Foreign Service in 1930, 
was one of the most senior Career 
Ambassadors in the Service until his 
retirement in February. He had 
retired previously in 1966, but had 
been called back to active service in 


Attending Secretary Rogers’ luncheon in honor of Ambassador Charles W. Yost were, left to right: Front row, Ambassador 
Charles E. Bohlen (Ret.), Ambassador Loy W. Henderson (Ret.), Ambassador Yost, Secretary Rogers, Ambassador Llewel. 
lyn E. Thompson (Ret.), and Ambassador C. Burke Elbrick. Second row, William B. Macomber, Jr., Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration; Martin F. Herz, Deputy Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs; Senator Claiborne Pell; 
Joseph J. Sisco, Assistant Secreary for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs; Richard F. Pedersen, Counselor of the Depar- 
ment; and Samuel De Palma, Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs. 


1969 to become U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations. 

His long career also included 
assignments as Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion in Paris, Ambassador to Laos, 
Syria and Morocco, and Deputy U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations. 






Following his retirement in el 
ary Ambassador Yost accepted posi-' 
tions as Distinguished Lecturer in} 
Foreign Policy at the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of International Affairs 
and Counsellor of the United Nations 
Association of the U.S.A. 


Retirement Planning Seminar Is Under Way 


The 1971 Retirement Planning 
Seminar was scheduled to open in the 
East Auditorium on April 20. Spon- 
sored by the Department, in conjunc- 
tion with USIA and AID, the Semi- 
nar is designed for those within five 
years of retirement. 

The morning sessions were to in- 
clude welcoming remarks by William 
B. Macomber, Jr., Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Administration, and lec- 
tures and discussions on planning for 
retirement, health and physical fit- 
ness, and Foreign Service and Civil 
Service retirement benefits and annui- 
ties. 

The Seminar will comprise a series 
of informal meetings, each about one 
and one-half hours long, every first 
and third Tuesday through July, be- 
ginning at 11:30 a.m. Subjects in- 
clude avoiding financial tangles, liv- 
ing arrangements, insurance, recrea- 
tion, and second careers. 

A session on taxes will be held on 
June 1 and will continue for two and 
one-half hours begining at 9:30 a.m. 
A concluding session on investments 
will be held in September. 





“In the past, seminars were sched- 
uled for four half-day sessions,” Sam- 
uel L. King, Acting Chief of the Ex- 
ternal Placement Division, PER/ 
PMS/EP, pointed out. “Participants 
had difficulty in getting away from 
their jobs for extended periods with 
the result that. there was decreased 
attendance as the program pro 
gressed. 

“New subjects—taxes, insurance, 
and recreation—have been added 
which should be of interest to many. 
Participants will also select subjects 
of their interest and need not attend 
all meetings. 

“Those who have already retired— 
or who will retire before the program 


is completed—are welcome to attend | 


the Seminar. Spouses also are wel 
come,” Mr. King said. 


Applications were included in 4} 


Department Notice to all employees 
in the Department, AID and USIA 
on March 25. Those who did not 
apply but would like to attend any of 


the sessions may call the Externd} 


Placement Division, phone 527-3077. 
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LABOR EXPERT LEAVES 


Colleagues Honor George Delaney 


George P. Delaney, Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State and 
Coordinator of International Labor 
Affairs since 1963, retired on March 
16. A testimonial reception in his 
honor was held on Wednesday, April 
14, in the Van Buren Room of the 

ent. 
ing a career spanning more 
than two decades, Mr. Delaney 
earned a reputation as one of the 
leading figures in international labor 


| affairs, serving as international repre- 
' sentative of the AFL-CIO and as del- 
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to the International Labor 
Organization (ILO). He also was 
active in American foreign assistance 
programs as director of the Office of 
Labor Affairs, AID. 

After service in the U.S. Navy 
during World War II, Mr. Delaney 
was an international representative of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and later of the merged AFL-CIO. 
As U.S. worker delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and a 
member of its governing body, he 
was active in the formation and early 
years of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 

Recognizing his experience and 
influence, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in 1959 appointed him Special 
Assistant to the Department of 
Labor’s Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, and to a spe- 
cial post as member of the Secretary 
of Labor’s advisory committee on 
international labor problems. 

In 1962, the Secretary of Labor 
appointed Mr. Delaney to the newly 





BOGOTA—Texas Congressman James C. 
Wright, Jr., left, is greeted by Robert A. 
Stevenson, then Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Embassy, during the former's recent visit 
to inspect plans dealing with the Pan 
American Highway. 
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established position of Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary for liaison with 
the American labor movement. In 
1963, he was appointed Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State. 

During his long association with 
the International Labor Organization 
that began in 1948, Mr. Delaney was 
influential in effecting the adoption of 
the ILO Conventions on the Reduc- 
tion of Hours of Work, and on Aboli- 
tion of Forced Labor as an Instru- 
ment of Political Oppression. He also 
won widespread press notice as the 
first speaker in defense of self-deter- 
mination of the Hungarian people 
before the United Nations Committee 
on Hungary. 

As U.S. Government delegate to 
ILO from 1963 to 1970, Mr. Dela- 
ney was noted for his devotion to 
improving worldwide working condi- 
tions and resisting totalitarian attacks 
on the fundamental tripartite and 
democratic representational system of 
ILO. 

In other efforts to mobilize private 
sector support for U.S. foreign assist- 
ance, he was a key figure in develop- 
ing overseas trade union programs in 
labor education and social develop- 
ment, as part of the U.S. foreign aid 
effort to improve the quality of life 
for working people. 


Dr. John Gilbert Reid 
Retires After 31 Years 


A reception was held on February 
18 at the Foreign Service Club on the 
occasion of the retirement of Dr. 
John Gilbert Reid after more than 31 
years of government service. 

Dr. Reid began his service in the 
Department in 1939, where at the 
time of his retirement he was a senior 
historian in the Foreign Relations 
Division of the Historical Office. 

Born in England of American par- 
ents, he grew up in China where he 
lived for 23 years before leaving in 
1928. After his undergraduate educa- 
tion at Hamilton College (A.B., 
1921) he worked on an English lan- 
guage Chinese newspaper, the Peking 
Leader, and was a special corre- 
spondent for English, American, and 
Japanese newspapers before his 
return to the United States to finish 
graduate study. His Ph.D. degree was 
awarded by the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley in 1934. He joined 
the Department after a period of 
teaching history in some western uni- 
versities. 


Verne Lewis Retires, 
Is Moving to Seattle 


Verne B. Lewis, former Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Budget and 
Finance, retired on March 12 after 
33 years of government service. 

Mr. Lewis is 
moving to Seattle, 
where he will be a 
Management Con- 
sultant. 

During his Fed- 
eral career Mr. 
Lewis held such 
posts as Assistant 
to the Director of 
Finance, U.S. De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture; Budget 
and Planning Officer, U.S. Treasury 
Department; Assistant to the Admin- 
istrator, War Food Administration; 
Assistant to the Chief of the Budget 
Division, U.S. Department of the 
Interior; and Deputy Chief of the 
Office of Budget Review in the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

From 1947 to 1957 he was Assist- 
ant Manager of the Hanford, Wash- 
ington, Office of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr. Lewis joined the Department 
in 1961 as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Budget and Finance. He was 
appointed Deputy U.S. Representa- 
tive, with the personal rank of Minis- 
ter, to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) in Vienna in 
1965. 

Following his 
Vienna Mr. Lewis served 





Mr. Lewis 


assignment in 
in the 


Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs. 





Dr. S. Everett Gleason, Chief, Foreign 
Relations Division, Historical Office, pre- 
sents a retirement gift to Dr. John G. 
Reid on behalf of his associates. 
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WASHINGTON — Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs (E) 
Julius L. Katz, second from left, pre- 
sented Length of Service Awards to 
E Bureau officers Robert Knickmeyer, 
10 years; and Harry Phelan, 25 years. 


WASHINGTON — Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration William 
B. Macomber, Jr., right, congratulates 
and bids farewell to Closson R. Der- 
rickson, of the “O” area Message Cen- 
ter, who received a Cash Performance 
Award upon departing for the Army. 


WASHINGTON—A number of employees of the Office of Communications 
received 30-year Length of Service Awards from William H. Goodman, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Communications. At the presentation were, left to right, 
Hosea E. Robertson, Melvin C. Roane, Mr. Goodman, Doris L. Street, Lee 
S. Rushing, Lee W. Harris, George A. Getman, Jr., and Joseph A. Pancamo. 
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CALCUTT A—Administrative Officer 
Dan J. Thal, right, congratulates S. 
P. Das, Chief of the Consulate Gener- 
al’s Shipping Section, on his receipt 
of a cash award for a suggestion which 
helped to reduce shipping costs. 


2 


NAIROBI — Ambassador Robinson 
Mcellvaine presents a promotion war- 
rant to Sergeant and a good conduct 
certificate to Charles D. Moore of the 
Marine Security Guard detachment. 


BEIRUT—At a recent Embassy ceremony, Ambassador William B. Buffum, center, presented cash awards to two 
Foreign Service local employees for their approved suggestions and Length of Service Awards to American and local 
personnel of various agencies who have a combined total of 345 years of service with the United States Government. 
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WASHINGTON — Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration William 
B. Macomber, Jr., left, congratulates 
Fraser Wilkins, Inspector General of 
the Foreign Service, while presenting 
him a 30-year Service Award. 


PARIS — Ambassador Joseph A. 
Greenwald, right, presents a 30-year 
Length of Service Award to Benson 
E. L. Timmons, Deputy Secretary 
General of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) in Paris. 
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wt : : 
TEHRAN—One American employee and 14 F.S. local employees received Length of Service Awards at the Embassy's 
annual awards ceremony. The presentations were made by Ambassador Douglas MacArthur, II, standing fifth from left. 


TOKYO—Miss Hiroko Abe, left, a 
local employee here, is congratulated 
on receiving a meritorious step increase 
by Counselor for Administration 
Daniel L. Williamson, Jr. Also shown 
is Embassy Nurse Mary U. McGraw. 


WASHINGTON — Mrs. Martha 
Wood, left, and Miss Bessie Lallos, of 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search (INR), are pictured with the 
Director of INR, Ray S. Cline, after 
receiving Cash Performance Awards. 


NAPLES—Consul General Homer M. 
Byington, Jr., holds the 40-year 
Length of Service Award presented to 
him by Consul John L. Gawf, second 
from left. Others shown were among 
many who attended the ceremony. 





YOUR CREDIT UNION 9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. daily, in- 


cluding paydays. 


FOR RETIREES, TOO—Retir- 
ees may continue to use the Credit 
Union services provided they main- 
tain their account at the time of 
retirement. Employees who are 
contemplating retirement and who 
plan to use the Credit Union are 
urged to keep their account open. 
The by-laws prohibit retirees from 
opening a new account—but they 
may retain an account which is 
already open. 


Cautions You on Installment Buying 


CHECK THOSE INTEREST 
RATES—The State Department 
Federal Credit Union reports that 
there is still considerable confusion 
between “true,” “add-on,” and 
“discount” interest rates. With the 
advent of “Truth-in-Lending” leg- 
islation about a year ago it was 
hoped that this confusion would be 
eliminated. 


Union charges one rate for all loans 
—a true 812% annual percentage 
rate. 

This rate is calculated by charg- 
ing % of 1% per month on the 
unpaid balance of the loan for the 
exact number of days between each 
payment. There are no penalties. 
If you pay off a loan three days 
after you receive it you pay only 


NUEVO LAREDO—American Consul M. Lee Coftterman, third from left, front row, stan 4 
of the International Bridge spanning the Rio Grande between Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, and Laredo, Texas, during the 74th an- | Wi 
nual Washington Birthday Celebration of the two sister cities. In the ensuing ceremony, the group was welcomed to the U.S. )W 


Credit Union officials indicate 
that they see evidence daily that 
these misleading rates are still be- 
ing used right up to the last minute 
when the law requires that lenders 
list the annual percentage rate on a 
disclosure form. 

By the time the borrower reads 
the fine print and discovers the true 
percentage rate he will be paying, 
it is often too late to withdraw from 
the arrangement without paying a 
stiff penalty. 

The Credit Union advises that 
when installment credit terms are 
stated at anything less than 10% 
it is wise to question this closely. 
Determine whether this is a true 
annual percentage rate, or whether 
it is one of several other methods. 

For example, a recent newspaper 
article pointed out that 512% and 
6% loan rates were actually 
10.57% and 11.58% annual per- 
centage rates. This clarification is 
not made too often and the bor- 
rower believes he is paying only 
5’%% or 6%. 

Credit Union officials say that 
they regularly see disclosure forms 
listing annual percentage rates in 
excess of 20%. But the Credit 


three days interest. 

The Credit Union estimates costs 
of various loans repaid over var- 
ious periods in its Level Payment 
Schedule, but the borrower can 
reduce the costs by repaying 
sooner. 


NEW CAR LOANS (STATE- 
SIDE)—Employees may establish 
a separate loan account for new 
car loans if they wish, providing 
the car will remain in the United 
States. This enables the Credit 
Union to hold the title as collateral. 

Car loans may cover up to three- 
fourths of the cost of the car, plus 
the cost of auto insurance. 


FRINGE BENEFIT—Employ- 
ees of the Department, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, and the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency 
—and their families—may use the 
Credit Union, which is jointly 
owned by its members. 

To become a member a partici- 
pant need only to deposit one share 
—$5—and pay a 25c membership 
fee. 


NEW OFFICE HOURS—The 
Credit Union is now open from 


Mr 


ductions . . 
$20,000. 


INCREASED SIGNATURE 


LOANS—The Board of Directors 
recently authorized the establish- 
ment of a new limit on signature 
loans—$2,500. 


Employees interested in larger 


loans may use auto titles, stocks 
or bonds, shares in the Credit 
Union, and co-makers (including 
spouse of borrowers) as collateral. 
It is also possible to arrange first 
or second trusts as collateral on 
certain loans. 


UP TO TEN YEARS—Most 


loans are scheduled for repayment 
in three years. However, loans up 
to five years may be made, if re- 
quired. Loans for education, mobile 
homes, home improvements, and 
related purposes may be extended 
to ten years, if required. 


MANY SERVICES — Credit 


Union services include loans . . . 
check cashing . . 
. . . travelers checks . 
loan counsel . . . list price on new 
autos .. 


. Money orders 
. . financial 


. used car price guide 
. notary public . . . payroll de- 
. insured savings to 


nF 


ds with Mexican officials in the middle 


side of the border by their American counterparts in a symbolic gesture of friendship and goodwill. 
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n L. Koenig Dies, 
Retired Dean of FSI 


Myron L. Koenig, 60, who retired 
in December as Dean of Academic 
Relations at the Foreign Service Insti- 
ute, died on March 20 in Cedar 

ids, lowa, where he lived. 

Mr. Koenig was Dean of the Junior 
College and Professor of Anglo- 
American History at George Washing- 
ton University from 1945 to 1958, 
except for a two- 
year leave of 
absence as Cul- 
tural Attaché and 
Chairman of the 
US. Educational 
Commission in 
the United King- 
dom at the U.S. 
Embassy in Lon- 
don from 1954 to 
1956. 

Dr. Koenig also Dr. Koenig 
organized and taught a course in 
American History at the University 
of London, and lectured in many uni- 
versities in the United Kingdom as 
well as the Universities of Copen- 
hagen, Free Berlin and Paris. 

He joined the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute in 1958 as Associate Dean of the 
School of Foreign Affairs. He was 
named Dean in 1962. Three years 
later he was appointed Dean for Aca- 
demic Relations. 

Dr. Koenig is survived by his wife, 
Lou, of the home address, 210 19th 
Street, N.E., of Cedar Rapids; two 
daughters, Anne Koenig, who is with 
the U.S. Embassy in Bogota, Colom- 
bia, and Mrs. Barbara Beekman, of 
Oceanside, California. 

The family requested that expres- 
\Sions of sympathy be in the form of 
Memorial Fi to the Myron Koenig 









































Memorial Fund of the First Presby- 
— in Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





Philip J. Livecchi 


Philip J. Livecchi, 39, Passport 
Processing Supervisor in the New 
York Passport Agency, died in New 
kee on March 20. 
|_ Mr. Livecchi had served in the 
Passport Agency since February 
1955. He participated in the Passport 
=: Meritorious Honor Award, 

h it received in 1964, and in 
group cash awards in 1965 and 1967. 
He also received performance awards 
in 1959 and 1960. 

Mr. Livecchi is survived by his 





. middle ; 
74th an- | Wife, Betty, of the home address, 559 


the U.S. )W. 191st Street, New York City 
10040, and by his son, Philip, Jr. 
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Howard A. Bowman 
Howard A. Bowman, 77, a retired 


Foreign Service Officer, died in 
Carmel, California, on March 4. 

Mr. Bowman won the Croix de 
Guerre for heroism in France in 
World War I and joined the Depart- 
ment in 1919. He served in Danzig, 


Thessaloniki, Trieste, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mexicali, Glasgow, Cali, 
Poznan, Gdansk, Bermuda and 


Bergen before retiring in 1954. 

Mr. Bowman is survived by his 
wife, Nancy, of the home address, 
Dolores Street and Santa Lucia Ave., 
P.O. Box 1092, Carmel, California 
93921, and by his son, Howard C., a 
Department of the Army employee at 
the U.S. Embassy in Bonn. 


Warren P. Blumberg 


Warren P. Blumberg, 49, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died in his 
home in Pound Ridge, New York, on 
March 26. He was Executive Vice 
President of Roy Blumenthal Interna- 
tional Associates, Inc., of New York, 
at the time of his death. 

Mr. Blumberg served with the U.S. 
Army overseas from 1942 to 1947 
and was a Civil Affairs Policy Ad- 
viser with the Department of the 
Army from 1947 to 1950. He trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of German Af- 
fairs in the Department in 1950 and 
joined the Foreign Service four years 
later. He subsequently served in 
Strasbourg, Frankfurt, Bern, Bonn 
and Berlin. 

From 1967 to 1970 he was Officer 
in Charge of Military Security in the 
Department’s Office of NATO Af- 
fairs. He retired in August last year. 

Mr. Blumberg leaves his wife, 
Mary; a daugher, Karen, and a son, 
Philip. 


Bernice M. Hemmingsen 


Miss Bernice M. Hemmingsen, 69, 
a retired Foreign Service Staff secre- 
tary, died in Sarasota, Florida, on 
December 6. 

Miss Hemmingsen joined the For- 
eign Service in 1944 and served in 
Panama, Managua, Copenhagen, 
Rome, Belgrade, Bonn, Tel Aviv and 
in the Department. She retired in 
October 1964. 

Miss Hemmingsen is survived by a 
niece, Mrs. ‘Geraldine H. Young, of 
Centerville, Ohio. 


W. Wendell Blancke, 62; 
Retired Ambassador 


Ambassador (Ret.) W. Wendell 
Blancke, 62, who served as the first 
U.S. envoy to the Congo (Brazza- 
ville) from 1960 to 1964, died at 
Doctors Hospital 
in Washington on 
March 14. 

Ambassador 
Blancke _joined 
the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1942 and 
was assigned to 
Buenos Aires, 
where he special- 
ized in political 
affairs. After the 
German surrender 
in World War II he was transferred 
to the Political Affairs Office of the 
U.S. Section of the Allied Military 
Government in Berlin. 

He later held such assignments as 
Officer in Charge of Burma Affairs, 
Counselor at Vientiane, and Consul 
General at Frankfort. While serving 
as envoy in the Congo he also was 
assigned concurrently as envoy to 
Chad, Gabon, and the Central Afri- 
can Republic (1960-61). 

In 1964 Ambassador Blancke was 
appointed a Senior Foreign Service 
Inspector. A year later he was 
assigned as Consul General in Mon-, 
terrey, Mexico. He retired in 1966. 

The veteran diplomat was the 
author of “The Foreign Service of the 
United States,” published in 1969, 
and of “Juarez of Mexico,” to be 
published by Praeger. 

He leaves his wife, the former 
Frances Nicholl, of 2732 Woodley 
Place, N.W. 


Vera D. Graf 


Miss Vera D. Graf, 59, Bulgarian 
Language Instructor at the Foreign 
Service Institute, died at Doctors 
Hospital on March 20. 

Before joining the FSI staff in 
1963 Miss Graf taught at the Army 
Language School in Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, and later worked at the 
Library of Congress. She also served 
as a broadcaster for the Voice of 
America. 

Miss Graf, also a free-lance inte- 
rior designer, was a member of the 
Potomac Chapter of the National 
Society of Interior Designers. 

Her immediate survivors include 
two sisters, Mrs. Sylvia Brammer of 
Bethesda, Md., and Mrs. Sveta 
Encheff of Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Miss Graf lived at 2801 Quebec 
Street, N.W. 





Mr. Blancke 


61 


Grace W. Corse 


Mrs. Grace W. Corse, 61, wife of 
retired Foreign Service Officer Carl 
D. Corse, died in Winter Park, 
Florida, on March 1. 

Mrs. Corse was active as a Foreign 
Service wife and had accompanied 
her husband to the tariff negotiations 
at Torquay, England, and at Geneva. 

Mr. Corse, a former Adviser in the 
Office of International Trade, was 
Counselor of Mission at the U.S. 
Mission to the European Economic 
Community at Luxembourg and Brus- 
sels from 1958 to 1960. President 
Eisenhower accorded him the per- 
sonal rank of Minister while he was 
serving as Chairman of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the tariff negotiations at 
Geneva. He retired in 1962. 

In addition to her husband, of the 
home address, 1245 North Park Ave- 
nue, Winter Park, Mrs. Corse leaves 
a daughter, Mrs. Nancy Reed, of 
McLean, Va. and two sons, William 
Corse, of Poolesville, Md., and Carl 
Corse, Jr., of Annapolis, Md., and 
seven grandchildren. 


Clara C. Menchaca 


Mrs. Clara C. Menchaca, 61, a 
clerk in the Passport Agency in Chi- 
cago, died at her home on March 17. 

Mrs. Menchaca had served in the 
Passport Agency since 1966. 

Her immediate survivors include 
two sons, John G. and Richard P., of 


the home address, 7938 South 
Pulaski Road, Chicago, Illinois 
60652. 


Ruth von Moslander Malone 


Mrs. Ruth von Moslander (Katie) 
Malone, 65, Program Officer in the 
Voluntary Visitors Division, Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
died at the George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital on March 21. 

Mrs. Malone joined the Depart- 
ment in February 1970. 

The widow of Senator George W. 
Malone (R-Nev.), who died in 
Washington in 1961, Mrs. Malone 
was active in Republican organiza- 
tions. She was Washington Program 
Chairman of the National Council of 
Republican Women and a member of 
the National Federation of Women’s 
Republican Clubs. 

Mrs. Malone’s immediate survivors 
include a daughter, Mrs. Molly P. 
O’Connor of 4301 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 20016, 
and two grandchildren. Mrs. Malone 
lived at 4201 Cathedral Avenue, 
N.W. 
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Elizabeth Gardiner 


Mrs. Elizabeth Gardiner, 55, wife 
of retired Foreign Service Officer 
George B. Gardiner, died at the 
Washington Hospital Center Jan. 27. 

Mrs. Gardiner and her husband 
spent several years on European as- 
signments. During her own career 
she had been Secretary to the Presi- 
dent of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters; to the Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of Harvard University; and to the 
Economic Advisor for the Office of 
Price Administration, during part of 
World War II. 

Mrs. Gardiner also was highly 
commended by General William J. 
Donovan and Dr. William L. Langer 
for her work in organizing the Secre- 
tariat for the Economics Division of 
the Office of Strategic Services (OSS). 
For the past seven years she had been 
engaged in statistical programming 
for the Biometrics Division of the 
National Heart Institute, NIH. 

In addition to her husband, of the 
home address, 6504 Bannockburn 
Drive, Bethesda, Md., she leaves two 
daughters, Betsy and Jenifer, and a 
son, Thomas. 


William P. Canfield 


William P. Canfield, 72, a retired 
Special Agent of the Office of Secu- 
rity, died in New York on December 
31. 

Mr. Canfield, a graduate of 
Georgetown University School of 
Law, was employed by several other 


WARSAW—Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., opened the showing here o 
USIA’s traveling exhibit, “Architecture USA,” which had previously drawn large 
crowds in Wroclaw, Katowice and Poznan, Poland. Shown at the exhibit are, from 
left to right, Assistant Cultural Attaché Franklin J. Tonini, Mrs. Stoessel, Am- 
bassador Stoessel, Press and Cultural Officer John W. Shirley and Mrs. Shirley. 
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agencies of the U.S. Government 
prior to becoming associated with the 
Office of Security at the New York Le 
Field Office in September 1944. 





A substantial part of Mr. Can : 
field’s work over the years as a Spe- he 


cial Agent involved the security pro- 
tection of foreign dignitaries and the 
meeting of other top officials upon} 4 
their arrival in New York City. He| © 
retired in 1968. A 
Mr. Canfield is survived by his) ™ 
wife, Grace, of the home address, L. 
555 East 21st Street, Brooklyn, N.Y.;} © 
a daughter, two grandchildren, and} J0 

three sisters. 
| s0 


Mildred M. Lunde rn 


Mrs. Mildred M. Lunde, 62, a{ m 
former member of the Foreign Serv-| C 
ice, died in San Pedro, California, on w 
March 3. | St 

Mrs. Lunde joined the Foreign} vi 
Service in 1949 and was assigned to| C 
the U.S. Embassy in Warsaw. When | al 
the Embassy was closed in 1950 she} si 
was reassigned to Germany where she | § 
worked with the Displaced Persons| x 
Program in Stuttgart, Schweinfurt. t 
Frankfurt and Bonn. She later served} g 
with the U.S. Embassies in India, | 
Venezuela and France and in the} 
Department, resigning after marriage } 
in 1961. 

Mrs. Lunde is survived by her hus- 
band, Elmer, of 1226 W. 26th Street, 
San Pedro; two sisters, Stella Sta-| ' 
siowski and Kathleen Sadler, both of 

( 
d 


F 


Baltimore, and two brothers, Billie 
and Mitsie Marcsak, of Chicopee, ) 
Massachusetts. i 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


oogpe Area 


Secretary Rogers addressed the 
Annual Washington Conference of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars on 
March 8 at the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 
He was interviewed on March 9 by 
Blizabeth Drew of the Public Broad- 
casting Service in a program called 

Minutes with The Honora- 
ble William P. Rogers, Secretary of 
State.” 

Ambassador-at-Large David M. 
Kennedy visited South Viet-Nam, 
Thailand, Singapore, Indonesia and 
Micronesia during a three-week trip 
undertaken at the request of the Pres- 
ident. Accompanying the Ambassa- 
dor were: Anthony Jurich, his Spe- 
cial Advisor; Rex Beach, his Special 
Assistant; James B. Engle, Director 
of the Viet-Nam Working Group; 
Leo Arel, Deputy Director, $/S-EX; 
Michael Hornblow, S/S-S; Mary 
Harris, the Ambassador’s Personal 
Assistant; and Louise Snyder, S/S-S. 

Under Secretary John N. Irwin, II, 
attended the ARA Chiefs of Mission 
Conference in Panama, March 5-8. 
Accompanying the Under Secretary 
were Nicholas A. Veliotes and Jean 
L. DiNicola of his staff. Providing 
secretariat support were Parker Borg, 
John Youle, and Janice Barbieri. 

On February 19, Under Secretary 
le Political Affairs U. Alexis John- 
son delivered the principal address at 
, the closing session of the 17th An- 
‘ nual Conference of the Cincinnati 
Council on World Affairs. His subiect 
was “Relations Between the United 
States, our NATO Allies and the So- 
viet Union in the 1970's.” While in 
Cincinnati, Under Secretary Johnson 
also participated in a televised discus- 
sion of “The Stake of the United 
States i in the Security of Western Eu- 
rope.” He was accompanied on this 
rip by Edward Peck, a Special As- 
sistant in J. 

Ambassador Johnson delivered the 
keynote address at the BONUS 
STRIKE Conference at Ramey Air 
Force Base in Puerto Rico, February 
24, speaking on the changing charac- 
ter of the U.S. strategic position and 
the problem of strategic mobility. He 
was accompanied to the three-day 
conference by John I. Getz, Special 
Assistant to the Ambassador; William 
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SERVICE COMMEMORATION—Ambassador J. Wesley Jones, left, 





is aided by 


his wife and by Under Secretary for Political Affairs U. Alexis Johnson as he 
dons the diamond-set lapel pin marking his completion of 40 years as a Foreign 


Service Officer. 


The presentation took place in Washington, D.C., 


at The Na- 


tional War College where Ambassador Jones is assigned as Deputy Commandant 


for International Affairs. 


Cargo, Director of the Planning and 
Coordination Staff (S/PC); and 
Thomas Pickering, Deputy Director, 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs. 
Deputy Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs (D) Nathaniel Samuels 
headed the U.S. Delegation to the 
first round of formal negotiations on 
a new U.S.-Federal Republic of Ger- 
many Offset Agreement, held in 
Bonn, March 10 and 11. Other meet- 
ings in which Mr. Samuel partici- 
pated recently included the Institu- 
tional Investor Institute Roundtable 
in Washington, February 24; the 34th 
Mid-America World Trade confer- 
ence in Chicago, February 25; The 
Bankers Association for Foreign 
Trade in Washington, D.C., March 1; 
and the Visiting Committee of the 
Center for international Affairs, Har- 
vard University, March 4 and 5. 


He previously served as U.S. envoy to Libya and Peru. 


Charlotte M. McAuliffe, formerly 
in D, has been detailed to the White 
House as Personal Assistant to Peter 
G. Peterson, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for International Economic Af- 
fairs. 

Nicholas Platt, formerly with INR, 
has assumed his duties as Deputy 
Director of the Secretariat Staff re- 
placing Wingate Lloyd, who has re- 
ported to FSI for Portuguese lan- 
guage training. 

Robert G. Rich, Jr., Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Operations Center (S/ 
S—O), and Bruce A. Flatin, Senior 
Editor, attended the Seminar on Ne- 
gotiations at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute. 

L. Paul Bremer, III, Philip T. Lin- 
coln, Jr., and Hugh D. Camitta have 
reported for duty as Associate Opera- 
tions Officers in S/S—O. Their former 
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SPEAKING ON AFRICA—W. Beverly Carter, Deputy Assistant Secretary for African 
Affairs, is pictured as he addressed 450 senior high school students and teachers at 
one of a monthly series of conferences sponsored by the Chicago Council on For- 
eign Relations. Seated at the table are two other conference participants, Professor 
M. W. Swanson, left, of the University of Michigan, and Henry B. Cox, Director 
of Education and Assistant Executive Director of the Council. 


assignments were Blantyre, Seoul, 
and Quebec, respectively. 

Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Popula- 
tion Matters, consulted with the 
Director-General and staff of the 
World Health Organization and with 
officials of ILO, FAO, UNESCO and 
the OECD Development Centre, in 
Geneva, Rome, and Paris, February 
24 to March 5. On March 12 and 13, 
Mr. Claxton addressed a symposium 
on The Transnational Population Cri- 
sis, held at the University of Virginia 
Law School in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 

David L. Gamon, Deputy Special 
Assistant for Population Matters, 
participated in a conference on Busi- 
ness-Population and the Human En- 
vironment, organized by the Confer- 
ence Board in New York City on 
February 24. 

Ambassador Francis L. Kellogg, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Refugee and Migration Affairs, ad- 
dressed the 87th Annual Meeting of 
United Hias Organization in New 
York on March 14. 

Mrs. Hildegard B. Shishkin has 


joined the staff of S/R:ORM as a 
Refugee and Migration Officer. 

Thomas P. Thornton, a Member of 
S/PC, made a number of television 
and radio appearances and spoke to 
college groups in Missouri, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma, February 1-S. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary David D. New- 
som spoke to a group of psychiatrists 
at the Brookings Institution, Febru- 
ary 23, and on February 25, he ad- 
dressed a meeting of the International 
Relations Clubs of various Washing- 
ton high schools at Howard Univer- 
sity. On March 5, Mr. Newsom was 
AF’s principal spokesman at Con- 
gressional hearings concerning the 
Bureau’s FY—72 budget. 

On February 20, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary W. Beverly Carter partici- 
pated, with Senator Birch E. Bayh 
(D.-Ind.), in the annual High School 
Government Leadership Conference 
at Carmel, Indiana. Mr. Carter vis- 
ited Chicago, March 4—6, where he 
appeared at various conferences 
sponsored by the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations. On March 13, Mr. 








Carter and other U.S. Government of. 
ficials and civic leaders flew to Lagos 
in a USAF aircraft provided by Presi. 
dent Nixon to escort the body of the 
late Whitney M. Young back to the 
United States. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
S. Smith attended a conference of th 
U.N. Economic Commission for Af 
rica in late February, and visited 
Tunisia, Morocco and Libya befor the 
returning to Washington. 

On March 10, Edward W. Holmes, 
Staff Director, NSC  Interdepart. 
mental Group, briefed members of 
the National War College group 
going to Africa regarding current 
trends and U.S. policies in that conti- 

nent. 

John Timothy Smith, Labor Advis | | 
er, has returned from a trip to Af- | fron 
rica during which he visited Senegal, | | 
Liberia, Ghana, Togo, Nigeria, | Por aq 
Uganda, Kenya and Ethiopia. bs 

John G. Kormann, Political-Mili- | sign 
tary Adviser, visited the Naval War 
College at Newport, Rhode Island, | 
January 18 and 19, to participate in 
war games exercises. 

Donald D. Haught, formerly Con- | 
sul at Zanzibar, has returned to the | / 
Department and is now assigned to | spo 
Southern African Affairs (AF/S). | stit 

Wendell B. Coote, Director of East | #*Y 
African Affairs (AF/E), took part Eas 
on a “Consultant Panel for Ethiopia,” | @P 
held at the U.S. War College, Carli- | bro 
sle, Pennsylvania, recently. Mr. Coote | 






also visited CINSTRIKE Headquar- | “ 
ters, MacDill Air Force Base,| *% 
Tampa, Florida, for consultations. | Ma 


Gordon R. Beyer, Deputy Direc- | Na 


tor, AF/E, and James J. Blake, at 
Director of North Coast Affairs | Mi 
(AF/N), spoke on Eastern Africa to tio 
a group of college and secondary ) M: 
teachers at Northwestern University 
on March 6. The meeting was spon- | 
sored by the Chicago Council on For- | for 
eign Relations. | of 
Michael V. Connors, formerly | y, 
Consul at Constantine, Algeria, has | yy. 
assumed his new duties in AF/N as } G, 
Tunisian Desk Officer. Fe 


In a ceremony in his office on tri 
March 12, Assistant Secretary New- 
som presented Length of Service 
Awards to the following Bureau per- | 
sonnel: William Witman, II—35 
years; Mrs. Ruth Q. Graham and 
John W. Foley, Jr.—30 years; Mrs. | 
Ora S. Monahan, Edward 
Holmes, Laurent E. Morin, Harry |. 
Odell and Charles H. Pletcher—25 
years; Mrs. Amelita B. Holland and 
Jerrold M. North—20 years; and 
Mrs. Martha B. Alexander, Mrs. 
Joyce A. Kasrai, James K. Bishop, 
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jr. Kenneth L. Brown, Paul J. Hare 
and Eugene L. Scassa—10 years. 


The following people were in the 
Department on consultation recently: 

David G. Butterworth, from Wash- 
ington, assigned to Nairobi; Ray- 
mond T. Wilson, from Washington, 
assigned to Blantyre; Donald D. 
Haught, from Zanzibar, assigned to 
the Department in AF/S; John 
G. Connors, from Addis Ababa, on 
home leave and return; Henry F. 
Reavey, from Conakry, assigned to 
Rome; Mary Ann Salamie, from 
Rabat, assigned to Karachi; Joan 
Ungar, from Libreville, assigned to 
Mexico City; George C. Stephenson, 
from Tripoli, assigned to Nairobi; 
Harriet Skowronski, from Tunis, as- 
' signed to Barranquilla; John W. Reed, 
} from Mogadiscio, assigned to Singa- 
pore; Ted Shumway, from Washing- 
? ton, assigned to Monrovia; and Mi- 
_ chael G. Hurd, from Washington, as- 
| signed to Lagos. 


‘ 


East Asian and 
| Pacific Affairs 


| Assistant Secretary Marshall Green 
| spoke to the Institutional Investor In- 
| stitute at the Shoreham Hotel, Febru- 

ary 24, on the “Nixon Doctrine in 

East Asia.” The following day he 

taped a USIA ssatellite television 

broadcast to Japan. focussing mainly 
on “U.S.-Japanese Relations and Re- 
cent Developments in Indochina.” He 
addressed Asian student leaders, 
| March 3, on “Recent Changes in 

America’s East Asian Policy”; the 
| National Interdepartmental Seminar 

at the Foreign Service Institute, 
March 5, on “East Asian Intransi- 
, tions”; and the National War College, 
| March 10, on the “U.S. and East 
; Asia.” On March 11 he participated 

in a Brookings Institution discussion 
| for business executives on the “Role 
of the EA Bureau in Formulation of 
US. Foreign Policy.” He spoke on 
March 17 with graduate students at 
Georgetown University’s School of 
Foreign Service on the “Nixon Doc- 
trine in East Asia.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Winth- 
top G. Brown departed for East Asia 
on February 24 as the Department’s 
representative to the Meeting of 
ANZUS officials in Canberra. March 
| 1 and 2, and then attended the AID 
| Directors’ Meeting in Singapore, 

March 4 and 5. After consultations in 

Kuala Lumpur. Taipei and Tokyo, he 

returned to Washington on March 

13. On March 15. Ambassador 

Brown addressed the School of Pro- 
) fessional Studies at the Foreign Serv- 
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ice Institute on “Diplomatic Negotia- 
tions—An Overview.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam H. Sullivan met on February 25 
with university body presidents in his 
office for an informal discussion of 
the Indochina situation, and on 
March 24 he addressed the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies on “The U.S. and 
East Asia.” On March 8 he accepted 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s Gold Medal at cer- 
emonies during the VFW national 
convention at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. He ad- 
dressed the Yale University Southeast 
Asia Studies Program on “Recent 
Developments in Indochina,” March 
10, and spoke March 16 on “Past 
and Current Negotiations on Laos 
and Viet-Nam” to students at FSI’s 
course on negotiations. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Her- 
man H. Barger spoke on “Economic 
Implications of the Nixon Doctrine” 
to the Aerospace Industries Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., on March 16 
in San Diego, California. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary J. M. 
Wilson, Jr., chaired the 16th SEATO 
Intelligence Advisor Committee meet- 
ing, held in Bangkok, February 
16-18. He also consulted with U.S. 
Chiefs of Mission in Saigon, Phnom 
Penh, Rangoon, Vientiane, Kuala 
Lumpur, Djakarta, Singapore and 
Tokyo. 

On February 16, Frederick W. 
Flott, Special Assistant to Assistant 
Secretary Green, spoke at Ball State 
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University at Muncie, Indiana, on 
American Policy in the Far East. On 
February 25 he and Colonel Robert 
Storey, of EA, addressed a meeting 
sponsored by the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations at Oak Park, Illi- 
nois. On March 3 Mr. Flott partici- 
pated as a State Department spokes- 
man at a day-long teach-in called 
“Rolling Thunder” at the University 
of Oklahoma at Norman, Oklahoma. 
Other speakers were former Con- 


| CORDS Highlights | 


The following officers have beeu 
selected for assignment to 
CORDS: Joseph G. McLean, Jun- 
ior Officer Course; Joseph G. Fan- 
dino, ARA/CCA; Daniel V. Grant, 
O/SNS; Douglas K. Watson, Madrid; 
Peter D. Orr, Ougadougou; Jack M. 
Seymour, Zagreb; James B. Magnor, 
Asuncion; Linda C. Irick, Manila; 
and Denman K. Snow, London. 

Thomas A. Schlenker has been as- 
signed to Tay Ninh province, Military 
Region 3, as New Life Development 
Chief. Carroll Floyd has been reas- 
signed from Binh Thuan province to 
Pleiku province, Military Region 2, 
as New Life Development Chief. John 
Graham has been reassigned from 
New Life Development Chief to Mu- 
nicipal Advisor, Hue city, Thuan 
Thien province, Military Region 1. 
Kenneth Quinn has been reassigned 
from Sa Dec province, Military Re- 
gion 4, to CORDS/Saigon, Commu- 
nity Development Directorate. 
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C'TED FOR SERVICE—Samuel D. Berger, right, Deputy Ambassador to Viet-Nam, 
listens to the remarks of Marshall Green, Assistant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, during the ceremony at which Ambassador Berger received a 
Length of Service Certificate for the completion of 30 years of service. 


gressman Allard Lowenstein, writer 
David Halberstam and Don Gurew- 
itz, National Field Secretary for the 
Student Mobilization Committee. On 
March 10 he spoke at Ursinus Col- 
lege in Collegeville, Pennsylvania, on 
U.S. policy in Southeast Asia. On 
March 21 Mr. Flott appeared as a 
guest of U.S. Representative Lester 
Wolff (D.-N.Y.) at a Town Meeting 
at New Hyde Park, N.Y., participat- 
ing in a general panel discussion of 
the Nixon Doctrine and U.S. policy 
in Southeast Asia. 

Recent assignments in the East 
Asian area include the following: 

Robert S. Barrett, from Martinique 
to Saigon as Political Officer; Jere 
Broh-Kahn, from Ottawa to Bangkok 
as Political Officer; Leroy Debold, 
from FSI to the Bureau as Interna- 
tional Relations Officer in the Office 
of Regional Affairs; Terrence Grant, 
from Saigon to the Bureau as Inter- 
national Relations Officer in the 
Country Director’s Office for Laos/ 
Cambodia; Edward F. Height, from 
Yaounde to Manila as Budget & Fis- 
cal Officer; John G. Muehlke, from 
CORDS to the Bureau as Political 
Officer in the Office of Regional Af- 
fairs. 

Anne Pinkney, from Stockholm to 
Saigon as Economic-Commercial Of- 
ficer; Karl S. Richardson, from 
Tokyo to FSI-Yokohama for lan- 
guage training; Charles R. Wilds, 
from the Department to Hong Kong 
as Administrative Officer; Roy O. 
Young, from Ottawa to Saigon as 
Budget & Fiscal Officer; Wayne E. 
Henderson, from New Delhi to Bang- 
kok as Communications and Records 
(C&R) Officer; E. Frances McPhaul, 
from Monrovia to Taipei as Secre- 
tary; Sam Spector, from the Depart- 
ment to Manila as Regional C&R Of- 
ficer; Sue D. Tanequoot, from Beirut 
to Kuala Lumpur as Secretary. 

Oscar V. Armstrong, from Taipei 
to POLAD/CINCPAC, Honolulu; C. 
Thomas Bleha, from Frankfurt to the 
Bureau as International Economist in 
the Country Director’s Office for 
Thailand and Burma; Thomas E. 
Cummings, from Port-au-Prince to 
Tokyo as Consular Officer; Olympia 
N. Dilallo, from Mexico City to Ran- 
goon as Budget & Fiscal Officer; Wil- 
liam H. R. Gleysteen, from the De- 
partment to Taipei as Deputy Chief 
of Mission. 

Francis X. Ready, from the Na- 
tional War College to Manila as 
Counselor for Administration; Mar- 
got E. Reiner, from Saigon to Manila 
as Consular Officer; Daniel P. Sulli- 
van, from Djakarta to Cebu as Prin- 
cipal Officer; Theodore A. Wohl, 


from the Department to Manila as 
Economic-Commercial Officer; Janel 
G. Buechel, from the Department to 
Hong Kong as Secretary; Lee S. Bi- 
gelow, from Udorn to Bangkok as 
Political-Military Officer. 

Renold W. Cardin, from Saigon to 
Hong Kong as General Services 
Officer; Norman B. Hannah, from 
Diplomat - in- Residence, Haverford 
College, to Sydney as Principal 
Officer; Dennis G. Harter, from the 
Department to Hong Kong as Consu- 
lar Officer; Robert S. Lindquist, from 
Kuala Lumpur to Bangkok as Mis- 
sion Coordinator. 

Paul R. Wisgerhof, from FSI Yo- 
kohama to Fukuoka as Economic- 
Commercial Officer; Paul E. Arcand, 
from the Department to Bangkok as 
Communications Technician; Robert 
L. Browning, from Rangoon to Syd- 
ney as C&R Assistant; Ronald F. 
Ernhart, from Pretoria to Canberra 
as C&R Assistant; Margaret Fenn, 
from Athens to Vientiane as C&R 
Assistant. 

John T. Lupo, from Bucharest to 
Bangkok as C&R Assistant; Stephen 
R. Springer, from Seoul to Tokyo as 
C&R Assistant; Maria Anania, from 
the Department to Bangkok as Secre- 
tary; Cheryl Bailey, from Saigon to 
the Bureau as Secretary. 

On consultation here recently were 
Murray Zinoman, from Kuala Lum- 
pur; Thomas Conon, en route to 
Canberra; Donald R. Riebhoff, en 
route to Saigon, William Varney, en 
route to Manila; Mary Keck, en route 
to Taipei; James R. Matz, en route to 
Djakarta; and George Stanger, from 
Hong Kong. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Martin J. Hil- 
lenbrand addressed a joint meeting of 
the Commonwealth Club and the 





LISBON—Alvaro A. Leitao, right, who 
retired after 24 years of service, and 
Mrs. Leitao listen as Deputy Chief of 


Mission Diego C. Asencio reads a 
farewell letter from Ambassador Ridg- 
way B. Knight, who was in Africa at 
the time of the retirement ceremony. 









Commercial Club in  Cincinnag} Quit, 
Ohio, on March 19. the L 
Guilford Dudley, Jr., Ambassadg} Boaré 
to Denmark was in the United Stata} Force 
on home leave the latter part of Feh.| Febru 
ruary and during March. stude! 
Ambassador Joseph Greenwaij} Cana 
was in the Department on consult.{ Hopk 
tion from March 9 through 18 ,) Wi 
connection with the visit of Emile va, 
Lennep, Secretary General of the 0. 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), Paris. 
Ambassador to Ireland John D, J 
Moore and Mrs. Moore were in| _ Ra 
Washington, March 13-18, i 
connection with the U.S. visit of Irish 
Prime Minister John M. Lynch. 
Other Ambassadors on consult 
tion in the Department during March 
were Kingdon Gould, Luxembourg | 
John P. Humes, Austria; and Joh; %W 
W. Middendorf, the Netherlands. \ Er 
Adolph Dubs, Country Director,| 
Soviet Union Affairs (SOV), subst| 4 
tuted for Assistant Secretary for Con- M 
gressional Relations David M. Ab NAT 
shire at a Forum on National Strat-, x 
egy and Foreign Policy at Fort Lav- the 
derdale, Florida, on March 4. The» ioe 
purpose of the forum was to provide! H : 
the residents of the area a presenta-| US 
tion on U.S. national strategy and Miss 
foreign policy by government officials} |: 
and private sector leaders. The topic 7" 
of Mr. Dubs’ presentation was the Was 
Nixon Doctrine. Other participants Mar 
spoke on the outlook in Southeast/ 7 
Asia and Viet-Nam, the crisis in the) 
Middle East, and Soviet power and) -°" 
national will. } ue 
On March 8, Mr. Dubs addressed} offs 
a group at the Bethesda-Chevy Chase| Mar 
High School on the subject of US- 
Soviet relations. His talk was made in' ood 
connection with a week called “Ex-, 
periment in Free Form Education,”| 
during which students were free to (SC 
attend classes on a wide variety of le 
subjects outside of their normal ie 
schedules. \ 
Jack Perry, SOV, spoke on US- 
Soviet relations during a campus ted 
speaking tour of Georgia, February Ra 
22-26. He visited the following 7! 
schools: the University of Georgia, He 
Athens; Georgia State University, At att 
lanta; Mercer University, Macon; sul 
Morehouse College, Atlanta; Brenav' |. 
College, Gainesville; and Georgi) 
Tech, Atlanta. , 
Mr. Perry and Gary Matthews, 7 
SOV, participated March 15 in a tel - 
evision program which dealt with 
questions related to great powers and Pu 
insurgency. Other panelists included U 
students from area universities. At 
W. M. Johnson, Country Directot th 
for Canada (CAN), and Frederick S.| 
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Quin, CAN, attended a meeting of 
the U.S.-Canadian Permanent Joint 
Board on Defense at Homestead Air 
Force Base, Florida, March 1—5S. On 
February 24, Mr. Johnson spoke to 
students at a luncheon meeting at the 
Canadian Affairs Institute of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

William H. Mansfield, CAN, at- 
tended a meeting on the Great Lakes 
pollution problem, held in Chicago 
on February 24, of U.S. and Cana- 
dian officials representing Federal, 
State and Provincial Governments. 

Ralph J. McGuire, Director, 
in) NATO and Atlantic Political Military 
of Irish| Affairs (RPM), took part in a semi- 
L. nar on “The Drawing Together of 
snsult.| Western Europe—What does it mean 
-Mareh| for the United States and its Allies?,” 
nbourg conducted by the Cincinnati Council 
d Toh | on World Affa‘rs, February 19. 
ds. Eric Rehfeld, of RPM, attended 
rector | ke NATO Joint Communications 

substi. ad Electronics Committee meeting, 
or Con. March 1-3, in Brussels. He was also 
M. Ab. — at the U.S. Mission to 
eT) Arva C. Floyd, of RPM, attended 
4 the Atlantic Policy Advisory Group 
provide| Meeting, March 8-11, in Brussels. 
-esenta-| He was also on consultation at the 
ev and US. Mission to NATO and the US. 
officials! Mission to the European Communi- 
ties (USEC). 

Viadimir Lehovich arrived in 
‘cipants| Washington from USEC-Brussels in 
utheast? March to assume duties in RPM. 

: in the . James C. Nelson, office of the 
er and) COuntry Director for Germany, par- 
ticipated in the first round of the 
dressed) US:/Federal Republic of Germany 
7 Chase! offset negotiations in Germany, 
f US.) March 8-12. ’ , 
nade is| Eric W. Fleisher. Icelandic, Danish 
d “x. ad Norwegian Affairs Officer in the 
-ation,”? “ice. of the Country Director for 
free to Scandinavia, Iceland and Finland 
riety of (SCAN), spoke at the Industrial Col- 
aoruil ie of the Armed Forces on March 
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n US-| _. William Bodde, Jr., Swedish and 
campus Finnish Affairs Officer, SCAN, vis- 
ebruaty’ ted Madison, Wisconsin, and Grand 
lowing Rapids, Minneapolis and Bemidji, 
jeorgia, esota, speaking before students. 
ity, At He also taped a radio program and 
Macon; “ended a dinner given by the Con- 
Brenau| SU! General of Sweden in Minneapo- 
Georgia | 

” Abraham Katz, Director, OECD, 
atthews,| European Community and Atlantic 
in a tel| Political-Economic Affairs (EUR/ 
it with} RPE), was in Boston on March 3, 
vers and| UNder the auspices of the Bureau of 
included} Public Affairs, to speak at Harvard 
. University’s Center for International 
Director) Affairs, The Economic Roundtable of 
erick $.| ‘he International Center of New Eng- 
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THE HAGUE—The Foreign Minister of the Netherlands, J. M. A. H. Luns, left, and 
Ambassador J. William Middendorf, Il, converse on the deck of the USS FOR- 
RESTAL (CVA 59) during a visit to the U.S. Sixth Fleet in the lonian Sea, 


land, and the Editorial Board of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

George W. Landau, Country Di- 
rector for Spain and Portugal (SPP), 
addressed the Seminar on Negotia- 
tions at the Foreign Service Institute, 
March 16. He presented a bilateral 
case study, “The Spanish Bases Ne- 
gotiation.” 

Jack M. Smith, Jr., Economic 
Officer, SPP, addressed a seminar at 
American University on Spain’s econ- 
omy, March 1. 

On February 19, Timothy L. Tow- 
ell, Spanish Affairs Officer, SPP, ad- 
dressed a seminar at American Uni- 
versity on Spain. On March 11, Mr 
Towell spoke on Spain to a class at 
the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. 

David Klein, Deputy Assistant 
Chief of Mission at Berlin, was in the 
Department, March 8-12, for con- 
sultations while on home leave prior 
to returning to Berlin. 

Lorraine Sonne, formerly at the 
American Embassy in Vienna, re- 
ported for duty as secretary to the 
Officer in Charge of the Multilateral 
Political Relations Section, SOV, on 
February 16. Mrs. Sonne replaces 
Annette Berube, who left SOV the 


latter part of March for an assign- 
ment at the Embassy in Panama. 

The following personnel who were 
on home leave and transfer status vis- 
ited the Bureau during February and 
March: 

Philip Walls, Rio de Janeiro to 
Moscow; Louis Le Mieux, Poznan to 
Ponta Delgada; David H. Hutchison, 
Paramaribo to Amsterdam; Eugene 
F. Jones, Madrid to Beirut; Marie 
Burba, Brussels to Department; 
Henry F. Reavey, Conakry to Rome; 
Mary C. Collins, The Hague to De- 
partment; Beverly J. Arnold, Ottawa 
to Paris. 

Helen S. Tumas, Belgrade to 
Quito; Teresa I. O’Gara, Tel Aviv to 
Moscow; May L. Gundlach, Brussels 
to Moscow; Penny McMurtry, Brus- 
sels to Belgrade; Eva S. Palkovic, 
Rome to Ottawa; Earl D. Hosey, 
Bonn to Buenos Aires; and Irene 
Jones, Tehran to London. 

Also visiting the Bureau were the 
following who were on home leave 
and return status: David Klein, Ber- 
lin; Clare Moore, Ottawa; and Wil- 
liam Helm, Frankfurt. 

Other visitors included: Julia 
Welch, Department to Prague; Duane 
Butcher, Paris to Bonn; Alfred J. 
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BUENOS AIRES—Mrs. John Davis Lodge, wife of the Ambassador, sponsored a free 
showing of “Holiday on Ice” for 7,000 guests at Luna Park. Seated with Mrs. 
Lodge, center, are Alberto Marcelo Levingston, left, son of Argentina’s Presi- 
dent, and Esteban Carcavallo, representative of the Municipality of Buenos Aires, 
which collaborated with the “Holiday on Ice” troupe in presenting the show. 
Guests were orphans, physically handicapped individuals and elderly persons. 


Vigderman, Department to Palermo; 
and Joan Garner, Department to 
Rotterdam. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Charles A. 
Meyer, visited Kingston, Jamaica, 
and Bridgetown, Barbados, during 
the period, February 16-20. He was 
accompanied by Special Assistant 
Richard Brown and William Broder- 
ick, Director, Office of Caribbean 
Affairs. On February 23, Mr. Meyer 
attended an informal luncheon at the 
Brookings Institution. From March 5 
to 7, Mr. Meyer attended the Chiefs 
of Mission Meeting in Panama, 
accompanied by Assistant Secretaries 
John H. Crimmins, Robert A. Hur- 
witch, Daniel Szabo and Special 
Assistant Brown. Mr. Meyer visited 
Brazil, March 8-14, accompanied by 
Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Hurwitch addressed the 
USSOUTHCOM Military Group 
Commanders Conference held in 
Panama, January 26-29. He also 
took orientation trips to Mexico, 
Guatemala, Honduras and El Salva- 
dor. 

Mr. Szabo spoke on February 16 
to a group of USIA officials on eco- 
nomic and social issues affecting U.S. 
relations with Latin America. Mr. 






Szabo attended the Inter-American 
Development Bank’s Special Meeting 
of the Board of Governors in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, between February 
26 and March 3. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Fred- 
eric L. Chapin visited posts at Mara- 
caibo and Caracas, Venezuela, and 
Curacao after attending the Chiefs of 
Mission Conference in Panama. 

Datus Proper, Public Affairs 
Adviser (PAF), briefed Brazilian 
Student Leaders in the Department 
on February 18. Mr. Proper visited 
the campuses of Michigan State Uni- 
versity and Grand Valley State Col- 
lege, March 2-S. 

Robert Dean, Director, Office of 
Brazilian Affairs, spoke to a Temple 
University student group in Philadel- 
phia on February 25. 

Chris Petrow resumed charge as 
Country Director for Mexican Affairs 
following a six-month detail as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration, in 
which capacity he participated in the 
preparation for publication of the 
reports of the Department’s task 
forces on management and personnel. 

J. T. Rogers, Director of the Office 
of Regional Economic Policy, and 
Dwight Ambach, Deputy Director, 
were members of the U.S. Delegation 
to the Second Meeting of the Special 






Committee for Consultation ay 
Negotiation, Inter-American Eco 
nomic and Social Council, at Puny 
del Este, oe March 15-23, 

Irving G. Tragen, Director, Offic 
of Argentine-Paraguayan-Uruguayay 
Affairs, departed to become Depuy 
Director of the Inter-American Soci) 
Development Institute (ISDI). Mr 
Helen S. May will also transfer tp 
ISDL. 

On February 16, the Office of 
Andean and Pacific Affairs wa 
reorganized into the offices of Bolivi. 
an-Chile Affairs (BC) and Ecuado 
rean-Peruvian Affairs (EP). Joh 
Fisher was named Country Directo 
for BC, and Bruce Lancaster, 
recently returned from London, was 
named Country Director for EP. 

An A.I.D. Mission Directors Con- 
ference was held in the Department, 
February 24-26. Most A.I.D. Mis 
sion Chiefs attended and spent addi- 
tional days in consultation here. 

Edwin G. Corr, Panama Political 
Desk Officer, participated in a confer- 
ence with new Baptist missionaries) pg) 
assigned to overseas positions. The 
conference was held at Pine Moun\ 4 
tain, Georgia, February 21-24. | De 

Peter Sarros, Venezuela Desk du 
Officer, was in New York, March 4) for 
and 5, consulting with U.S. firms) | 
operating in Venezuela under a pro 
gram arranged by the Business Coun- 
cil on International Understanding 
(BCIU). ite 

Ambassador to Jamaica Vincent) ; 
de Roulet and Ambassador to Haiti 
Clinton E. Knox were in the Or bri 
ment on consultation. Ur 

George Jones, Chief, Colombian} 10 
Affairs, departed March 8 for) 
German language training and! ¢ 
onward assignment. On March 4 Mr. 
Jones had addressed 320 high school? jp, 
students participating in the Presiden-| 
tial Classrooms 
Department. | ist 

Michael Skol, formerly Costa) y 
Rican Desk Officer, is now the Pare 
guay Desk Officer. Richard Milton) of 
has replaced Mr. Skol in the former) , 
position. 

Dave Cox, Uruguay Desk Officer, ¢¢ 
visited Montevideo in February. St 

George Monsma, International) gj 
Organizations Adviser to the US. 
Mission to the Organization of Amer: | 
ican States (USOAS), spoke at the? 4 
Columbia Union College in Takoma) 4, 
Park, Maryland, on March 2. 

Joan Curello, Brazil Development| jo 
Officer, spoke to a group from tht} j, 
All Souls Episcopal Ladies Guild 
the Department on March 2. « 

On March 5, Joseph Fandino,’ ( 
CCA; David Cox, APU; James Whit | 
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ick, CAR; and Alexander Sleght, 
PAF, briefed members of the 
Georgetown University International 
Relations Club. 

Donald B. Easum, Staff Director, 
1G/ARA, attended the ARA Ambas- 
sadors Conference in Panama City, 
March 6—8. He and Brian Rapp, of 
the IG/ARA Staff, visited Quito in 
late March to discuss the CASP Il 

riment with the Country Team. 

ames P. Burham, AID Mission 
Director in El Salvador, departed for 
his new post on March 1 following 
consultations in Washington. 

Margo Kranz, Chief, Development 
Affairs, Dominican Republic, visited 
the Dominican Republic, February 
8-19. 

Wade Fleetwood, PAF, addressed 
the Epiphany United Methodist 
Church congregation in Vienna, Vir- 
gnia, on March 7. 

Lawrence J. Tate, Deputy Assist- 








D. Mis 


nt addi-| ant Director for Development, Office 
re. of Brazilian Affairs, was in Brazil on 


Political 
L confer- | 
sionaries 


consultation, February 8-22. 

Eleanor Savage, Assistant Brazil 
} Political Officer, visited Brazil, Janu- 
= ary 30 to February 18. 
 Mout-\ ‘Richard Frederick, Chief, Bolivian 
4. | Development Affairs, visited La Paz 
: | during the first two weeks of March 
March 4) for a program review. 

. firms} Michael Bander, USAID Loan 
Officer, Asuncion, was in Washington 
on consultation in February. 

Elizabeth Carter, ARA/NC, vis- 
.___| ited Colombia, February 11 to March 
Vincent) 1 to coasult on AID matters. 
to Haiti) “Lewis Girdler, Chile Desk Officer, 
Depatt-| briefed members of the Yale Political 

._| Union in the Department on March 

lombian| 10. 

a Anthony Freeman, Bolivia Desk 

f 4 = Officer, addressed members of the 

h school? Bethesda Chevy Chase High School 
= den | in Bethesda on March 11. 

Tesh ‘he, . Joseph Romanelli, PAF, briefed 
at {€) students of the West Kansas Method- 

Costa| ist High School in the Department on 


_ Mar ; 
he Part} Robert Felder, CCA, spoke to 
officers of the Midshipmen Club in 
forme!’ Annapolis, Maryland, on March 12. 
Richard H. Melton, who recently 
Officer,| completed Latin American Area 
ry. Studies at the University of Wiscon- 


r a pro 
3s Coun- 
Standing 


nati : sin, has joined the IG/ARA Staff. 
- Joann Rice and Ardella Reece, of 


an el ARA-LA/PM, have received promo- 

Tekous tions and have transferred to INR 
and AF, respectively. 

_ Bonnie Reynolds, OPR/ASD, has 


lopmet!| joined Post Management as a secre- 


com tht| far. 
Guild 8 The staff of the ARA Overseas 
and Domestic Personnel Division 


‘andino, ‘ : 
xs Whit | (ARA-LA/POD) held a surprise 
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farewell gathering for ARA-LA/ 
POD Chief Joan M. Clark, who has 
been reassigned as Deputy Executive 
Director of the Bureau of European 
Affairs. Sheldon J. Krys has assumed 
charge of ARA-LA/POD. 

Miss Sandy Smith, who has been 
detailed to ARA-LA/POD, was 
assigned to the Embassy in Saigon as 
a Personnel Officer. 

The following personnel were in 
the Department on _ consultation 
recently: 

Raymond Gonzalez, from Lima, 
returning to post; Neil Hinckley, 
from the Department to Montevideo; 
David H. Hutchinson, from Paramar- 
ibo to Amsterdam; Susan Armbrus- 
ter, from Valletta to Lima; Linda 
Kent, from San Jose to Paris. 

Anne E. Lynch, from Rio de 
Janeiro to Nassau; Richard Milton, 
from Medellin to the Department 
(ARA); Joan Ungar, from Libreville 
to Mexico City; Harriet Skowronski, 
from Tunis to Barranquilla. 

Susan Stone, from Caracas to 
Cotonou; Barbara Yakamote, from 
Santo Domingo to Geneva; Earl D. 
Hosey, from Bonn to Buenos Aires; 
and Frances White, from Santiago to 
Djakarta. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Alfred 
L. Atherton addressed the League of 
Republican Women of the District of 
Columbia, March 11, on the “Politi- 
cal Situation in the Middle East.” 

Theodore A. Wahl, Deputy to the 
Country Director for Israel and 
Arab-Israel Affairs, recently traveled 








to Cleveland to participate in a Public 
Affairs Briefing Conference on the 
subject, “Endless War in the Middle 
East?” The conference was sponsored 
by The Zionist Organization of 
America. He also gave a talk and met 
with students at Case Western Re- 
serve University. On March 14 he 
dealt with the subject “U.S. Policy in 
the Arab-Israel Conflict” in a lecture 
arranged by the Adult Education 
Committee of Temple Beth El, Clos- 
ter, New Jersey. The following day at 
Kennedy Airport he briefed an Is- 
rael-bound tour group, sponsored by 
the American Jewish Committee. 

Stanley D. Schiff, Director of Re- 
gional Affairs, NEA, represented the 
United States at the recent CENTO 
Economic Committee meeting in 
Tehran, March 9-11. Following the 
Economic Committee meeting, Mr. 
Schiff briefly visited Beirut, Nicosia, 
Athens and London on official busi- 
ness. 

William A. Helseth, Multilateral 
Organizations Adviser for NEA, vis- 
ited three college campuses in Massa- 
chusetts, March 15-17, where he 
spoke on U.S. policy in the Middle 
East. 

Thomas J. Scotes, Desk Officer 
for Jordan and Iraq, made a four- 
week trip to his area of responsibility 
during February. He also visited 
Syria, Lebanon and Israel. 

Ambassadors visiting the Depart 
ment on consultation during the past 
month were Douglas MacArthur, 


Iran; Robert Strausz-Hupe, Colombo; 
and David H. Popper, Cyprus. 

Also visiting the Department on 
consultation were Robert M. Bran- 
din, Deputy Chief of Mission, Ath- 


AMMAN—Ambassador L. Dean Brown presents the Department's Superior Honor 
Award to Mrs. Elizabeth L. Rains, center, Secretary in the Embassy Political 
Section, and to Miss Patricia Powers, his Special Assistant, for courageous 
performance under fire and for devotion to duty during hazardous conditions. 





ens; David L. Cahn, transferring 
from Kabul to the Department 
(O/FSI) as Administrative Officer; 
Marion Drews, Communications and 
Records (C&R) Assistant, to Nicosia 
from Abidjan; Ronald L. Gain, Com- 
munications Technician, Karachi, 
transferring to the Department 
(OC/E-T); Eugene F. Jones, on 
transfer to Beirut as C&R Assistant 
from Madrid. 

Stephen Kindel, Economic/Com- 
mercial Officer, Athens, returning to 
the Department on resignation; Nello 
O. Mehl, C&R Assistant on transfer 
to New Delhi from San Salvador; 
John E. Marsh, Political/Economic 
Officer, on transfer from Colombo to 
Kuwait; John J. Martino, C&R As- 
sistant, on transfer to Karachi from 
the Department; Harry C. Merson, 
Immigrant Visa Officer, en route to 
Manila from Beirut. 

Jerry Morrison, new appointee as 
clerk in Kathmandu; Edward J. Mali- 
noski, new appointee as Telecom- 
munications Officer in Dhahran; Ter- 
esa Imelda O’Gara, Secretary, en 
route to Moscow from Tel Aviv; 
Phyllis R. Roeder, C&R Assistant, 
transferring to Kuwait from the De- 
partment (OC/P); Peter P. Regrut, 
C&R Assistant, on transfer to Jidda 
from Caracas; and Mary Ann Sala- 
mie, Secretary, transferring to Kara- 
chi from Rabat. 


Administration 


Ambassador Thomas S._ Estes 


(Ret.) has returned to duty tempo- 
rarily as a Consultant on the staff of 








KATHMANDU—Ambassador Carol C. Laise wishes good luck to the 





Thomas Stern, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Organization and Manage- 
ment (O/OM). He will assist in the 
implementation of the Task Force 
recommendations relating to the deci- 
sion-making process in the Depart- 
ment. 

David E. Simcox, Special Assistant 
to the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration, filled speaking en- 
gagements at the University of South 
Alabama, at Millsaps College, Jack- 
son, Mississippi, and at Centenary 
College, Shreveport, La., March 31 
to April 2. 

G. Marvin Gentile, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Security (SY), de- 
livered welcoming remarks to Office 
of Security Special Agents attending a 
Training Seminar held in the Depart- 
ment, March 1-5. 

Michael Collins, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs, was the guest 
speaker at the graduation exercises of 
Class 471, Marine Security Guards, 
at Henderson Hall, Headquarters, 
U.S. Marine Corps, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, on February 19. 

Henri G. Grignon, Assistant Direc- 
tor for Personnel Security, conducted 
conferences at the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco Field Offices of SY, 
February 22-25. 

Keith M. Gwyn, David G. Bowyer 
and Ronald J. Kelly were appointed 
Special Agents and assigned to the 
Washington Field Office of SY. 

Bernard E. Gross, II, Protective 
Security Division (SY/PrS), resigned 
to accept a position with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 
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co-leaders 


of the International Himalayan Expedition 1971, Lt. Col. James O. M. Roberts, 
left, of Kathmandu, and Norman G. Dyhrenfurth of Aspen, Colorado, as they begin 
their approach march to Mount Everest. The goal of the expedition was to make 
the first ascent of the sheer south face of Everest, the world’s highest peak. 
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Lt. James R. Stark, USN, Officer gf tions, 
Charge, and members of his Navgha S 
Support Unit hosted a luncheon gf Am 
the Chief Petty Officer’s Club com} FOO 
memorating the 29th Anniversary qj sm 
the founding of Navy Seabee Pr iet ¢ 
gram. tion 

Reed H. Flow, SY, was feted at,| 2% 
luncheon held on March 19 on th olds¢ 
occasion of his retirement after 4} ?*" 
years of Government service. Regi 


Length of Service Awards were pre. c 
sented to the following SY staff mem} 7,4; 
bers: Charles D. Skippon, Jr., 35 tend 
years; Frank Ragusa, 30 yean|_: 
Blanche E. Hardy, 25 years; Glenn | = 
Allen and Thomas E. Proctor, 2% M 
years; Gordon E. Harvey and Frank W) 
M. Machak, Jr., 10 years. It. 

Personnel changes in SY are a “ 
follows: John F. Ford, transferred OP: 
from the New York Field Office to\ roe 
the Washington Field Office as Ay 
sistant Special Agent in Charge re. 
placing Royal F. Kastens, who trans) yag 
ferred to Athens as Regional Securin| and 
Officer; Casper E. Smith, E. reas 
signed to SY/EX/RSB replacing! Con 
Haywood Hodges, Jr., who trant\ men 
ferred to the Automated Data Proc-| om 
essing Division; Richard L. Heckman) p1, 
and Louis N. Deaner, reassigned poi 
from SY/PrS to the Washington Field} (9, 
Office; Special Agents William Dj 4, 
Clarke, Russell J. McCurdy and Irvin} 4. 
L. Bridgewater, III, transferred from! ,... 
the Washington Field Office to sy/{™ 
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PrS; Lawrence P. Honis, transferred) 4, 
from the Pittsburgh Resident Office) Her 
to the Washington Field Office; P 
C. Campbell, Regional Security vO 
pervisor for ARA, relocated at al 
Embassy in Panama; Paul H. Clarke, | 
transferred from O/SY Headquarter a 
to Vienna to serve as Security Officer Swi 
for the SALT Talks; Miss Eileen M) 
Murphy, reassigned from EX-RSB to ol 

the Passport Office; and Miss Sara J. the 
Fenlon, CU, reassigned to SY /SAS| 


New appointees to SY in the De} yo, 
partment include: Miss Mary F. B| ioh 
pinoza, assigned to SY/E; Misss)i,, 
Mary S. Evans and Brenda L. King Ho. 
assigned to the Miami Field Office; F . 
and Miss Janice R. Cohen assigned a 
to SY/T. = 
Willis E. Nacher, Chief of ttl 1 
Communications Center Divisio 
(OC/T), presented a Meritoriow) 5 
Honor Award and cash award | ~ 
$200 to August Braun, Security| '%) 
Officer in the Automated Terminal 9C 
Section, OC/T. EM 
Joseph S. Sagona, Chief of th} | 
Diplomatic Pouch and Courier Div: 
sion (OC/P), Office of Communic 
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“Hions, represented the Department at 
ae aeoutty Seminar held by the 
heon yf Amed Forces Courier Service (AR- 
1b com.) COS) in Madrid, Spain. After the 
rsary of} seminar he visited the Regional Cour- 
ee Pr iet Office in Frankfurt for consulta- 
tion on courier and pouch matters. 

Diplomatic Courier Noel N. Har- 
gidson, formerly in Bangkok, re- 
ported for duty in the Washington 
Regional Diplomatic Courier Office 
(WRDCO). 

‘ere pf} Robert L. Fon, Communications 
ff mem. Training Instructor, OC/EX, at- 

Jr, 3 tended a two-week limited equipment 

yeals\ maintenance course at an off-site 
Glenn Lf 0: 
; training center. 
+r 2) “Minnie R. Wade, A/OC; George 
rank! w. Markland and James C. Clemons, 
J, OC/T; Edward L. Dorset and 
are &) Prederick L. Moreland, Jr., OC/ 
nsferred| gp. and Jesse R. Jackson, OC/P, 
Dffice t\ received 25-year length-of-service 
aS AS! awards. 
arge [| Bugene F. Jones, transferring from 
10 trams) Madrid to Beirut as Communications 
Security} ang Records Officer, and Janis M. 
E. reat! tewison, OC/EX, were guests at a 
eplacing) Communications and Records Place- 
D trans | ment Panel to observe assignments of 
ta Proc! communications personnel, S—6 and 
leckmat| pelow. Miss Lewison has been ap- 
assigned! ointed to serve as the Office of 
on Field) Communications representative on 
liam DJ the 1971 Staff Support Selection Pan- 
inc {TVil} els for communications and records 








ted at, 
on the 
ifter 3 


ed from) personnel. 

o st James V. Carter, Robert Law, Jr., 
t Ofict Hosea E. Robertson, William J. 
nasil Hempel, and Robert E. Earl, Jr., of 
rity 0C/T; William H. Jackson, SCA/ 
i at VO; Harvey A. Eidenbert, EA/EX: 


"Clarke. and Lena P. Bridges, OC/P, are on 
quarter temporary duty in Bonn, Germany, in 
y Officer connection with the Bonn Automated 
ileen Mt Switch (BAX). 
-RSB to Communications and Records em- 
5 Sera] ployees attending the April class of 
YY /SAS| the FSI Supervisory Studies Course, 
the De held at the USDA Training Center 
F. Es were: Ann M. Clavette, San Jose; 
y Miees John S. Conlon, Buenos Aires; Mar- 
L King| J. Drews, Nicosia; James E. 
1 Office Horn, Bangui; Fred A. Kadera, 
assigned Frankfurt; John Maysa, Hamburg; 
Margaret P. Tilley, Bangkok; Benja- 
of the} “ia A. Acton, Daniel B. Leonard, 
Division 284 Otha L. Parker, OC/E; Robert 
ritoriows Farris, OC/P; Mary E. Jackman, 
ward o Donald E. Norton, and Saverio Par- 
Security| 8 OC/T; Walter F. Krupinski, 
Terminal) OC/S; and Theresa A. Ferrara, 
EMP/RB. 
> of th} Donald EE. Fitzpatrick, from 
ier Divi} !0kyo, and Eileen A. Girard, from 
rmunic#} Mbabane, reported for duty in OC/ 
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T. Jane E. Sexton, from Paramar- 
ibo, joined the staff in OC/P. 

Melvin C. Roane, Chief of the 
Training Section, OC/EX, has been 
designated to represent the Office of 
Communications on the BEX inter- 
view panel for conversion to FAS. 

Henry E. Bareford and Edward L. 
Dorset, Telephone Electronics Offi- 
cers, OC/OP, attended a 4-week 
Electronic PABX course at Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph in 
Des Plaines, Illinois. 

Manuel Valdez, Jr., formerly of 
OC/T, departed on assignment to 
Kinshasa. Julia A. Kley, also of 
OC/T, retired after 26 years of gov- 
ernment service. 

Gertrude Chisholm, OC/EX, and 
Jon Martino, OC/P, traveled to Ma- 
nila and Hong Kong for a records 
retirement and disposal operation. 

William C. Brown, Ronald L. 
Gain, Joseph S. Maziarz, Curtis H. 
Pruitt, and Warren R. Thornton, of 
the Communications Engineering Di- 
vision, began equipment maintenance 
courses at military, manufacturers, 
and other off-site training centers. 

Marjorie M. Andersen, formerly in 
Reykjavik, reported for duty in OC/ 
T, while Stuart Willa, from Vienti- 
ane, reported for assignment in OC/ 
P. 

Theodore H. Leon, Chief of the 
Language Services Division (OPR/ 
LS), headed the language staff serv- 
ing the Conference of the Interna- 
tional Union of Forestry Research 
Organizations. which met in Gaines- 
ville, Florida, March 15-20. 

Harry Obst, OPR/LS German in- 
terpreter, addressed the student body 
of the Mary McCleod Bethune Junior 
High School in Washington, D.C., 
March 2, on the topic, “The Chal- 
lenge of Language.” 

The 14th Session of the North Pa- 
cific Fur Seal Commission met in 
Washington, March 15 through 19, 
preceded by a week of meetings of 
the Commission's Scientific Commit- 
tee. Mrs. Nora M. Lejins and Harold 
Perry of OPR/LS served as Lan- 
guage Services Officer (LSO) and 
Deputy LSO respectively. Bill Fu- 
kuda, also of OPR/LS, headed the 
Japanese translating staff. 

William D. Krimer and Lawrence 
Burrell, of OPR/LS, and FSO Curtis 
Kamman are at the SALT IV talks in 
Vienna. 

Ted Herrera of OPR/LS inter- 
preted at the hearings, March 11 and 
12, of the Gommission on the Presi- 
dential Vote for Puerto Rico. 


Dortha M. Kellogg received an 
OPR Employee-of-the-Month Award 
and the accompanying cash award at 
a recent ceremony. She is assigned to 
the Audio-Visual Services Division 
(OPR/VS). 

Glenn H. Sorenson, Electronics 
Officer, OPR/VS, directed the simul- 
taneous interpreting equipment and 
recording services for a National 
Park Service Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Florida in March. 

John P. Carroll and Edward L. 
McCabe, OPR/VS, observed exhibit 
techniques during a day’s visit to the 
National Park Service Exhibit Center 
at Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. 

Fay Cassell has transferred from 
the Office of the Executive Director 
(S/S-EX) to the staff of the School 
of Language Studies at the Foreign 
Service Institute (FSI) as a secretary. 

Mark Macklow has joined FSI’s 
School of Language Studies as a clerk 
in the Language Lab. 

Gloria Williams has transferred 
from CU/EA to serve as secretary 
with the National Interdepartmental 
Seminar at FSI. 

Jessica A. Presley has been as- 
signed as a clerk-typist with the FSI 
Audio-Visual staff. 

Marie L. Burba has transferred 
from Brussels to the School of Pro- 
fessional Studies at FSI. 

New Language Instructors at FST 
are: Silvia Barmmer and Ivan Ianev, 
Bulgarian; Edith Bory, French; 
Anna-Maria Butler, Luise Murphy 
and Marina Wille, German; Daniela 
L. Ferriter, Italian; Hatice Goren, 
Turkish; Annelisa Hougart, Danish; 
Kim Thi Keadle, Vietnamese; Frieda 
LeRoux. Afrikaans; Ediana Sosrone- 
goro, Indonesian; and Sengchan Sou- 
vannaphandhu, Laotain. 


Economic Affairs 


On March 13, Assistant Secretary 
Philip H. Trezise, accompanied by 
Michael Calingaert, Chief of the 
Food Policy Division, initiated an 
agreement in London which reduces 
the risk of damage to U.S. grain trade 
with the United Kingdom when the 
U.K. adopts a new levy system on 
grain imports in July. The agreement, 
which culminates months of negotia- 
tions, also protects our GATT rights 
for use in negotiations with an 
enlarged Common Market, should 
Britain join the European Commun- 
ity, and avoids GATT action against 
Britain now. 

Mr. Trezise headed the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Conference on Interna- 
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ABIDJAN—Ambassador John F. Root presented some 400 books to the library 
of the University of Abidjan recently. The collection, provided by USIS, consists 
primarily of American textbooks, reference works and specialized studies in 
literature, science and economics. Among those attending the presentation were, 
left to right, University Rector Jean Garagnon, Ambassador Root, Adonit 
Manouan, Director for Technical, Economic and Cultural Cooperation in the 
Foreign Ministry; Public Affairs Officer F. Weston Fenhagen; and Melle Marie- 
Therese Sangaret, Secretary-General of the University and a recent leader grantee. 


tional Patent Classification in Stras- 
bourg, March 15-17. The purpose of 
the conference was to obtain agree- 
ment on equal rights for all partici- 
pating countries in the development 
and administration of the Interna- 
tional Patent Classification. Harvey 
Winter, Business Practices Division, 
accompanied Mr. Trezise at the con- 
ference. 

Sidney Weintraub, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for International 
Finance and Development, attended 
two special meetings of the Board of 
Governors of the Inter-American 
Development Bank in Buenos Aires 
from February 28 through March 2. 
The topic at one of the meetings was 
possible techniques for seeking addi- 
tional funds from countries not now 
members of the Bank; the other dealt 
with the inauguration of Antonio 
Ortiz Mena of Mexico as the new 
President of the IDB. 

Eugene M. Braderman, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Commercial 
Affairs and Business Activities, spoke 
at the dinner meeting of the Annual 
Rhode Island World Trade Confer- 
ence at Providence, Rhode Island, on 
March 16. The topic of his speech 
was “Prospects for World Trade for 
the Future.” Mr. Braderman also 
spoke on March 4 at the Interna- 
tional Architect-Engineer Action 
Conference which was held in Wash- 
ington. His remarks there were on 
State Department relations with 
industry. 
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Edwin M. Cronk, Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary for International 
Trade Policy, visited seven African 
countries, March 9—23, for informal 
discussions with U.S. Embassy and 
host government officials on the U.S. 
proposal for generalized tariff prefer- 
ences. On March 24, Mr. Cronk met 
in Geneva with the Secretary-General 
of UNCTAD, and on March 25 and 
26, he was the U.S. Representative to 
the OECD Trade Committee meeting 
in Paris. 

Robert B. Wright, Director, Office 
of East-West Trade, participated in a 
colloquium on East-West Trade 
arranged by the Strategic Studies 
Center of Stanford Research Institute 
in Arlington, Va., on February 19. 
The purpose of the session was to 
hear and discuss the views of David 
Winter of London, an expert on 
East-West trade questions and lec- 
turer and author on Soviet and East 
European law. Mr. Wright also met 
with the Council of International 
Planning, Development and Market- 
ing Research Directors at their winter 
meeting in Washington on March 4, 
speaking to them on the subject, 
“Outlook for East-West Trade in the 
Seventies.” The Council is a national 
organization whose members are a 
varied group of companies having 
interests in foreign trade. 

William P. Keasbey, Jr., of E/ 
OT/STA, represented the Depart- 
ment at the meeting of the GATT 
Working Group on Standards (as 












technical barriers to trade) 
Geneva, March 9-12. The Working 
Group is developing a set of guide. 
lines for countries to follow to ensure 
that standards facilitate rather thay 
hinder international trade. 

James E. Akins, Director of th 
Office of Fuels and Energy, was in 
Europe from February 28 to March 6 
for the OECD Oil Committee meet. 
ing in Paris, and for consultations in 
London, Bonn and Brussels. The dis- 
cussions dealt with the oil negotia. 
tions which were taking place in 
Libya and the effects these negotia- 
tions could have on European oj 
supplies and prices. 

Joseph B. Kyle, Director of the 
Office of International Commodities, 
took part, March 11-19, in general 
commodity discussions in Bonn and 
Paris, and on GATT problems in 
Geneva. He also headed the US. 
Delegation to the International Lead } *4 
and Zinc Group which met in| & ¢ 
Geneva. This group examined th} ™* 
problem of lead in gasoline, an issue 
which has been receiving a great deal 
of attention from environmental \ >! 
groups. = 

Mr. Calingaert attended the 25th) & 
Farm Forum, March 2 and 3, in| Pt 
Minneapolis. The topic of the Forum 
was “New Horizons in Agriculture,”| . } 
and it was attended by the heads of 
all the major farm organizations, as 
well as Sicco Mansholt, Vice Presi- 
dent of the EEC. 

Harry Phelan, Chief, Fibers and | 
Textiles Division, was a member of a 
team which visted Tel Aviv, Ankara 
and Athens, February 19 to March 
12, to negotiate bilateral cotton tex- 
tile agreements. An agreement was} 
signed with Greece, and it is hoped 
that the discussions with Israel and 
Turkey will lead to agreements in the | 
future. 

Gordon L. Huffcutt, E/TD, 
headed the U.S. Delegation to the 
Special Joint Meeting of Study 
Groups of the International Radio 
Consultative Committee which was 
held February 3 to March 3 in 
Geneva, Switzerland. The meeting, 
attended by nearly 400 representa 
tives of 39 countries, prepared 2 
detailed technical report which pro- 
vides the technical basis for the ITU 
World Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence for Space Telecommunications 
which will convene in Geneva on 
June 7 for a period of six weeks. 

John Gervers entered on duty on 
February 22 as a Financial Econo 
mist in the Office of Development 
Finance. 
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Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., participated in the meeting 
of the Inter-American Social Devel- 
opment Institute (ISDI) in Puerto 
Rico, February 25-27. Mr. Richard- 
son is a member of the Board of 





ISDI. 

On March 2, Mr. Richardson was 
the guest speaker at the Annual 
Meeting of the International Visitors 
Service Council, held at Meridian 
House. He addressed a luncheon 
meeting in Cleveland on March 2 of 
some 160 volunteers who assist the 
Cleveland program of the Council of 
International Programs for Youth 
Leaders and Social Workers. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Freder- 
ick Irving welcomed 98 foreign 
» teachers and school administrators at 
{ a coffee reception in the Depart- 

ment’s Executive Dining Room, Feb- 

tuary 25. The group had just com- 
ted a 6-month visit in the United 

| States under CU sponsorship and its 
members were in the Washington 
area for final evaluation sessions 
prior to returning to their own coun- 
tries. 
Mr. Irving hosted a similar recep- 
tion for a group of Asian and Pacific 
student leaders from 11 different 
countries who were in the Depart- 
ment on March 3 for meetings with 
Department officials on U.S. foreign 
licy. Their programs were arranged 
the Experiment in International 
Living. 

On February 22, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary William B. Jones hosted a 
luncheon on the 8th floor of the De- 
partment for the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on International Educational 
_ and Cultural Affairs. 

John B. Kelly, President of the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the U.S., 
met with Mr. Jones on March 1 to 
discuss U.S. representation in interna- 
tional sports. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alan 
Reich addressed members of the Na- 
tional Council for Community Serv- 
ices to International Visitors at their 
West Coast Regional meeting in San 
Francisco on February 26. While in 
California, he also met with repre- 
sentatives of fifty Sister-Cities in the 
San Francisco and Los Angeles areas. 
He attended receptions at the World 
Affairs Councils of both cities. 

Dr. Peter Sammartino, Chancel- 
lor-Emeritus of Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, Rutherford, New Jersey, 
took his oath of office as a member 
of the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
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while he was in Washington attending 
the quarterly meeting of the Board, 
March 4 and 5. He was appointed by 
President Nixon on February 18 to 
succeed Dr. Paul Seabury whose term 
had expired. 

Ambassador Louise Gore, U.S. 
Member of the UNESCO Executive 
Board, attended the Second Regional 
Conference of African National Com- 
missions for UNESCO in Lagos, Ni- 
geria, March 15-20. Other members 
of the U.S. Observer Delegation were 
Dr. Walter Laves, member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO and 
former Chairman of the Commission, 
and Nathan Pitts, member of the U.S. 
Permanent Delegation to UNESCO. 
Following the Conference, Ambassa- 
dor Gore visited UNESCO field pro- 
jects in Ghana, the Ivory Coast, Lib- 
eria, Senegal, Morocco, Kenya and 
Ethiopia. 

Stephen A. Comiskey, Director of 
the Office of Inter-American Pro- 
grams, attended the OAS meeting of 
the Inter-American Council for Edu- 
cation, Science and Culture at Lima, 
February 8-13. He also consulted 
with the Embassy there on CU pro- 
grams. After the meeting he visited 
Bogota, Quito, and Caracas to review 
and discuss CU programs with 
officers of U.S. Embassies and Bina- 
tional Commissions, and to meet with 
grantees. 

Owen Roberts joined the Office of 
African Programs on March 1 as the 
Deputy Director. Mr. Roberts was 
previously Staff Director of the Board 
of Examiners for the Foreign Service. 

Guy E. Coriden, Director, Office 
of European Programs, participated 
in the mid-term review of the biennial 
U.S.-U.S.S.R Exchanges Agreement. 
The discussions tooks place in Mos- 
cow, February 22-24. 


David McConnell, program officer 
in the Office of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Programs, completed an 
assignment during February and 
March during which he acted as 
chairman of the private sector team 
of the Committee on International 
Exchange. 

Marita Houlihan, Director, Non- 
Sponsored Foreign Student Programs 
Staff (CU/NFSP), returned from a 
trip to Asia where she participated in 
the workshop for counselors of for- 
eign students, held in Bangkok, Feb- 
ruary 8-12. Also present were repre- 
sentatives from Afghanistan, India, 
Pakistan, Nepal, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Thailand, Singapore and 
Taiwan. The workshop, conducted by 
American educators, was financed by 


CU in cooperation with the National 





Liaison Committee on the Admission 
of Foreign Students which includes 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the Council of Graduate 
Schools, the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, the National Association for 
Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA), 
and the Institute of International Ed- 
ucation. Miss Houlihan then went on 
to visit Taiwan, the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, Korea and Japan to discuss 
student counseling programs and 
teen-ager programs in those coun- 
tries. Miss Houlihan and Mary Ann 
Sprekelmeyer, Deputy Director of 
a in the AID/ 
NAFSA orkshop, primarily on 
AID participants on campus and 
community, held at the George Wash- 
ington University, March 8-10. 

Frank A. Scott, Acting Director, 
Public Information and Reports Staff, 
met with 90 junior students interested 
in international affairs of the West 
Orange, New Jersey, High School to 
discuss the goals of educational and 
cultural exchange. 

Mrs. Barbara K. Schmidt has 
joined the Office of International Vis- 
itors Programs as a Research Officer. 

Ernest J. Mansmann, Jr., Chief, 
Voluntary Visitors Division, spoke on 
the International Visitor Program at 
a banquet of the Mid-Florida Council 
for International Visitors in Orlandd, 
Florida, January 26. He also con- 
ferred with the staff of the Depart- 
ment Reception Center in Miami and 
with the Executive Director of the 
Council for International Visitors of 
Greater Miami, Inc. Mr. Mansmann 
also visited Puerto Rico where he met 
with Secretary of State of the Com- 
monwealth Fernando Chardon and 
Under Secretary of State Enrique Bo- 
neta. 


Intelligence and Research 


Ray S. Cline, Director of INR, vis- 
ited Indiana University for informal 
meetings with faculty members and 
sessions with small groups of under- 
graduate students. 

Herberg Spielman, DFR/SA, par- 
ticipated in a colloquium on “The 
Technological Ethic and the Student 
of World Politics” at the University 
of South ‘Carolina, Columbia, S.C., 
on February 24. 

Irwin M. Tobin, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe (RSE), 
took part in a taped NBC-TV discus- 
sion series, “Diplomacy for the Sev- 
enties,” sponsored by the Bureau of 
Public Affairs. He also attended, on 
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TRIPOLI—Members of American Cub Scout Den 4, Pack 206, flash their salutes 


for the photographer during a meeting with Ambassador Joseph Palmer, 2nd. The 
scouts, children of U.S. Government employees and U.S. oil company workers, 
toured the Embassy, the Consulate and USIS and were briefed on their functions. 


behalf of Mr. Cline, a conference on 
“The Indian Ocean Area” at the 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Georgetown University. 

Benjamin M. Zook, Chief of the 
Soviet Foreign Affairs Division, RSE, 
discussed Soviet-U.S. relations and 
related issues before college and TV 
audiences in El Paso, Texas, San 
Diego and Bakersfield, California, 
and Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Wayne S. Smith, RSE, addressed 
the International Relations Club at 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College 
on the current Soviet political scene. 
He also attended a seminar on Soviet 
policy in Latin America at Airlie 
House, Warrenton, Virginia. 

Robert Peck, newly-assigned to 
RSE from the Embassy at Moscow, 
spoke on Soviet affairs at the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, at Sioux Falls 
College in South Dakota, and at Lea 
College in Albert Lea, Minnesota. 

Paul K. Cook, Chief of the Soviet 
Internal Affairs Division, RSE, par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on 
“Khrushchev Remembers” at the 
University of California, Berkleley. 

RSE lecturers at FSI recently 
included Michael G. Wygant, who 
spoke on communist activities in 
Africa; Joseph A. Presel, who spoke 
on consular affairs; and Mr. Presel, 
Donald E. Graves, and Mr. Smith, 
who participated in a panel on inter- 
national communism. 

William Dean Howells, of the 
South Asia Division of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for Near East 
and South Asia, traveled extensively 
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in India in connection with a research 
project focusing on the recent Indian 
elections. Also participating in the 


project were Professors Myron 
Weiner, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Lloyd and Suzanne 


Rudolph, University of Chicago; and 
Dr. Stanley Heginbotham, Columbia 
University. 

Anton W. De Porte, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Research and 
Analysis for Western Europe 
(REU), attended the annual meeting 
of the Society for French Historical 
Studies, held recently at Princeton 
University. 

W. Kenneth Thompson, REU, 
spoke on “Malta and the Mediterra- 
nean” at an interdepartmental semi- 
nar at the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces. 

Nicholas Platt, Chief of the North 
Asia Division of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for East Asia 
and Pacific (REA), delivered a tele- 
phone lecture on Chinese Communist 
domestic politics to Boise State Col- 
lege, Idaho. 

Jane Robbins has joined the staff 
of REA as analyst for Sino-Soviet 
and Mongolian affairs. 

Lynn Pascoe, REA, discussed 
Communist Chinese foreign policy at 
FSI and the Defense Intelligence 
School. 

Nancy Bateman, REA, spoke to 
the Senior Foreign Officer Intelli- 
gence Group at Ft. Holabird, Balti- 
more, about current trends in Com- 
munist China. 

REA analyst Fred Ashley ad- 
dressed a group of students from 















Alabama and Hagerstown Junig 
College, Maryland, concerning devel. ing 
opments in Indochina. 

REA analysts David Walker an 
Peter Lydon spoke at the Viet-Nap 
Training Center at FSI on Norh 
Vietnamese developments and th 
current situation in Laos, respep. 
tively. 

Robert D. Hodgson, the Geogr. 
pher, spoke to a special panel m 
marine surveying of the Americas} tions’ 
Congress of Surveying and Mappi 
His subject was “Limits in the Seas.” 

Eric Willenz, Chief of the Interna. 
tional Political Affairs Division of 
the Office of oe and General 
Research (RSG), lectured to th 
Senior Foreign Officer Intelligence 
Group at Fort Holabird, Baltimore} Ed 
on “Political Data.” He also! Chief 
addressed a seminar at Georgetown! sion, 
University on “Soviet Foreign Policy | and | 
and the Communist Movement,” and? Wi 
spoke on “European Communism in} the F 
Transition,” at the Foreign Service! lic A 
Institute Course on the Atlantic gram 
Community. 

Royal J. Wald, formerly Science; 
Officer in Tehran, Iran, joined the | 
staff of the INR Assistant Deputy} 
Director for Science Affairs. A 

Godfrey H. Summ, Director of the! p,i,, 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
American Republics (RAR), 
attended the ARA Chiefs of Mission 
Conference in Panama, returning via 
Georgetown and Port-of-Spain. Mr. 
Summ also attended a Conference on 
Soviet Policy in Latin America at) 
Airlie House, sponsored by the Wash) 
ington Center of Foreign Policy 
Research, March 19 and 20. 

Vernard A. Lanphier, RAR, lec! 
tured on Latin America at five uni/ 
versities in the Salt Lake City area. 
He was also interviewed by newspe-} yo4i 
per correspondents and taped two) y4,; 
programs for the local educational! p 
television station. iE.E 

Ralph Walsh joined the staff of)... 
RAR. He was previously assigned 10) ¢..} 
Managua. Gen 

The Office of External Research) \4,1 
(XR) held two briefing sessions for 
participants in the Departments, (¢ , 
Scholar-Diplomat Seminar program.) [py 
E. Raymond Platig, Office Director, 4. 
and William B. Coolidge, Senior Pro J 
gram Officer, were hosts to professots) 1, 
in the Near East and South Asia) 7,, 
program. Daniel Fendrick, Deputy; ,,. 
Director of XR, and Pio Uliass| yy, 
Senior Program Officer, conducted’) 5 
session for European program partic! Syn 
ipants. eral 

Mr. Platig and William J. Trainof,) tior 
Deputy Director for Regional Coordi) Ast 
nation and Management, XR) Ma 
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auended the three-day annual meet- 
ing of the International Studies Asso- 
| ciation at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Grant G. Hilliker, XR’s Deputy 
Director for Research Services, 
attended a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee of the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues at New York. Mr. Hilli- 
ker gave the opening talk at the third 
session of the “Intelligence Func- 
tions” course at the Information Sci- 
ence Center, Defense Intelligence 
School. 

Livingston D. Watrous, Senior 
Program Officer, XR, attended the 
annual conference of the Center for 
Latin American Studies at Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 

Edward Griffin has been named 

also! Chief of XRs Research Review Divi- 

yetown! sion, formerly the Research Review 
Policy| and Inventory Division. 

.” ani} Warren H. Reynolds, formerly in 
ism in} the Historical Office, Bureau of Pub- 
Service! lic Affairs, has joined XR as a pro- 
tlantic gram officer. 
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F the| Assistant Secretary Samuel De 
= for) Palma was in Geneva, March 30 and 
AR), 31, to participate in the Geneva 
fission Group meeting. This was the eighth 
“1Ssi00) meeting of the Group, which consid- 
ae ers the work and future development 
- ‘A of the Specialized Agencies. The 
‘onl countries taking part were Australia, 
Ws 1! Belgium, Canada, France, Federal 
Poli j Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, 

it Netherlands, Sweden (observer), 
» Switzerland (observer), the United 
» “; | Kingdom and the United States. On 
“ unr} April 3, Mr. De Palma was the prin- 
ipal speaker at the State United 
ewsp} Ni oo in Des 
) ti al Moines, Iowa. 
ationa'’ Deputy Assistant Secretary Martin 
taff oft F, Herz was the Alternate U.S. Rep- 
med to) sentative to the United Nations 
mee"! Seabeds Committee which met in 
ai arch\ Geneva, March 1-26. Stuart 
“ McIntyre, United Nations Political 
Affairs (UNP), also was a member 
of the delegation. Virginia Weppner, 
‘| UNP, was detailed as a secretary to 
‘| the U.S. Delegation. 
ried John Dorrance, Political Advisor 
Asian © the High Commissioner of the 
) Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
«| Was in Washington on consultations, 
Ulias| March 7-19. 
} Richard Brown, UNP, attended a 
parti) Syrposium on “International Coop- 
__,__} ation in Space Operations Explora- 
rainof,, tion,” sponsored by the American 
Coordi) Astronautical Society in Washington, 
XR March 10 and 11. 
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Nations Assembly held 








Tom Greene, UNP, spoke March 
6 on “The United Nations and the 
Middle East” at the Ninth Annual 
Model UN conducted by Georgetown 
University. 

Nathan A. Pelcovits, Special 
Assistant, gave a lecture on March 9 
at Georgetown University. 

Robert Yoder, Office of Economic 
and Social Affairs (OES), was the 
Alternate U.S. Representative to the 
Extraordinary Assembly of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), which was held in New 
York, March 11 and 12. 

Thomas W. M. Smith, OES, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Resumed Tenth Session of the Trade 
and Development Board, United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD), which 
was held in Geneva, March 1-10. 

Lillian Licardi, Secretary to 
Ambassador Charles W. Yost, was 
presented a 25-year Length of Service 
Award at an awards ceremony held 
at the U.S. Mission to the UN on Feb- 
ruary 24. The presentation was made 
by Ambassador Yost, who also gave 
a Meritorious Honor Award to Kath- 
erine Allen for “excellent and sus- 
tained performance as USUN 
Reports Officer over an extended 
period of six years.” Meritorious 
Honor Awards were presented to 
Mary Williams and Arlene Griff bv 
Ambassador Glenn A. Olds. US. 
Representative to the Economic and 
Social Council of the UN. 

James R. Tarrant, OES, addressed 


BRUSSELS—Russell E. Train, right, 


newly-appointed U.S. 
NATO’s Committee on the Challenges of Modern Society (CCMS), called on 


the opening session of the Southeast 
Regional Model United Nations held 
on the campus of the University of 
Kentucky on March 18. He spoke on 
“Current Issues in the UN.” 

Dr. Dan W. Figgins, Jr., Adviser 
on International Organization Affairs 
at the U.S. Mission to the United Na- 
tions, addressed a national convoca- 
tion of the Bishops of the United 
Methodist Church on March 2 at the 
Church Center for the United Na- 
tions in New York City. He spoke on 
the financial aspects of the convoca- 
tion topic, “United States Policy and 
Attitude Toward the United Na- 
tions.” 


Legal Adviser's Office 


John R. Stevenson, the Legal 
Adviser, attended the Seabeds Con- 
ference at Geneva in March. Louis B. 
Sohn, Counselor on International 
Law, and Bernard H. Oxman, Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Ocean Affairs 
(L/OA), also attended the Confer- 
ence. 

On February 6 Mr. Sohn attended 
a Preparatory Conference on Pacem 
in Maribus at the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, at 
Santa Barbara, California, and spoke 
there on the “Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes Relating to the 
Seabed.” On February 19 he spoke ats 
the New York University Center for 
International Studies on the “Inter- 
national Regime of the Resources of 





representative to 


NATO Secretary General Manlio Brosio while in Europe to discuss environmental 
matters and plans for the CCMS plenary meeting, which was held April 19 and 20. 
Mr. Train is also chairman of the President's Council on Environmental Quality. 
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the Seabed.” He conducted a class at 
the National War College, March 1, 
on “International Law, Arms Control 
and Disarmament.” 

Miss Sylvia E. Nilsen, Deputy 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Treaty 
Affairs, was a member of the United 
States Delegation to the Strasbourg 
Diplomatic Conference on the Inter- 
national Patent Classification which 
convened March 15. 

Alden Lowell Doud, of United 
Nations Affairs (L/UNA), and 
Myron H. Nordquist, of L/OA, 
attended the Law of Marine 
Resources Conference on February 
26 and 27 at Chapel Hill, North Car- 
olina. The principal subjects discussed 
were the coastal zone management 
and the President’s draft convention 
on the international seabed area. Mr. 
Doud also attended a Regional Meet- 
ing of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law at Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, March 12-14, for a discussion 
on population control. 

In early March, Mark B. Feldman, 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Inter- 
American Affairs, attended the ARA 
Chiefs of Mission Meeting at Panama 
City. 

David H. Gantz was invited by the 
Columbia University School of Law 
to participate in a discussion on kid- 
napping on March 24. 

Paul Sadler, Executive Director of 
L, served on a NATO management 
survey task force which took him to 
Brussels for about five weeks during 
February and March. 

Gloria E. Bergstrasser resigned 
from the Office of the Legal Adviser 
on March 19 to marry Foreign Serv- 
ice officer Peter Collins on March 20. 
Mr. Collins is currently assigned to 
the U.S. Delegation to the Viet-Nam 
Peace Talks at Paris. 

Mrs. Sonja M. Foggie transferred 
to L from the Bureau of African 
Affairs on March 15. She is now 
serving as secretary to Carl F. Salans, 
Deputy Legal Adviser. 

Miss Lois L. Allder transferred to 
L/EUR from the Bureau of Public 
Affairs on March 21. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Thomas Pickering, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs (PM), attended the BONUS 
STRIKE military exercises in Puerto 
Rico on February 24. He also made 
an orientation trip to Sandia Air 
Force Base, New Mexico, March 
14-19. 

H. Donald Gelber, PM Special As- 
sistant, spoke at the John F. Kennedy 
Center for Military Assistance at Fort 
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Bragg, N.C., on the role of the State 
Department in politico-military af- 
fairs. 

Ambassador Graham Parsons, 
Deputy Chairman of the U.S. SALT 
Delegation; Raymond Garthoff, Dep- 
uty Director of PM; John Shaw, 
Director, Office of Disarmament and 
Communist Political-Military Affairs 
(PM/DCA); and Thomas Timber- 
man, PM/DCA, departed for the 
fourth round of the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks in Vienna and were 
expected to remain there about a 
month. 

Leslie H. Brown, Deputy Director, 
Office of International Security Policy 
and Planning (PM/ISP), and John 
Holdridge of the NSC Staff, spent 
three days in Korea observing the 
Freedom Vault air mobility exercise 
and consulted with Embassy and mil- 
itary commands in Korea, Japan and 
at CINCPAC. 

John Kelley, Office of International 
Security Operations (PM/ISO), vis- 
ited London to discuss politico-mili- 
tary problems with Embassy and For- 
eign Office personnel. 

Felix Dorough, Office of Military 
Assistance and Sales (PM/MAS), 
took part in the sixth CINCSTRIKE 
NEAFSA orientation trip which in- 
cluded visits to Saudi Arabia, India, 
Pakistan and Iran, February 17 
through March 4. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Michael Collins 
addressed the graduating class of U.S. 
Marine Security Guards at Headquar- 
ters, Marine Corps, on February 19. 
On February 20 he accompanied 
Emilio Colombo, President of the 
Council of Ministers of the Italian 
Republic, to Houston for a tour of 
the Manned Spacecraft Center. On 
February 23 he gave the luncheon 
address at the World Affairs Council 
of Los Angeles. 

William D. Blair, Jr., Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, briefed a large 
group of foreign army officers on 
March 10 in the Department. The 
briefing was arranged by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

James C. Humes, Director, Office 
of Policy and Plans, spoke before the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the Public 
Relations Society of America on Feb- 
ruary 17. He also spoke to students 
at Lycoming College, Williamsport, 
Pa., on March 7. Mr. Humes accom- 
panied the Prime Minister of Ireland, 
John Lynch, and Mrs. Lynch to Phil- 
adelphia on March 17 where the 











Prime Minister addressed the bice, 
tennial celebration of the Friend 
Sons of St. Patrick and was made » 
honorary citizen by Major Jame 
Tate. The Lynch’s were also honorg 
at a reception given by Govermg 
Milton Shapp. 

The second in a series of regiong 
meetings of the Special Advison 
Committee on Public Opinion wy 
held in Memphis, Tennessee, Febr. 
ary 17. Attending the meeting wer 
representatives from Alabama, Ar 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana 
South Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennes 
see, Virginia and West Virginia, a 
well as Department representatives 
Assistant Secretary Collins, Joseph 
Neubert, Deputy Director for Plan} ou 
ing, Planning and Coordination Staf *° 
(S/PC), and Ilmar Heinaru, Liaism) © 
Officer, Office of Public Service Hod 
(P/PS). } Lab 

On March 11, Marjorie Philbrick) Dep 
Director of P/PS, arranged for Ernes ing 
Stern, Assistant Administrator, SOV 
gram and Policy Coordination, AID) Cre: 
and Arthur Hartman, Deputy Direc! P. 
tor for Coordination, S/PC, to brie V 
legislative representatives of majo Hist 
organizations interested in aid re- tori 
form. | Bur 

Edward Blakely, Special Assistan 
for Youth and Student Affairs, 

Mary Ann Parsons, Speaking Ar 
rangements Officer, were invited 1 qi 
the 16th annual Student Conference 
on National Affairs (SCONA) a add 
Texas A & M University in College wa 
Station, Texas. The conference is ond 9 







Was 
exec 


of the largest student meetings in the U.S 
country. t he | 
The fifth in a series of Scholar} Ag! 


Diplomat Seminars for the academic) 
year 1970-71 was held in the De) (V 
partment, February 22-26, on Near Mr 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs) Ne 
There were 12 participants from . 
schools across the country. Dr. Rob o 
ert W. Caldwell, Educational Plans ia 
Advisor, was coordinator of the pro 
gram. 
Mary Ann Yoden, Speaking Ar = 
rangements Officer, Office of Publi... 
Services, coordinated a_ series : 
Community Meetings on Foreign Pol fai 
icy in Ohio, March 8-12. The me the 
ings were sponsored by the National . ' 
Council of Jewish Women. Depatt Ce 
ment speakers were Peter Semler G 
EUR/SOV; Ken Torp, NEA/CYP) 
Richard Teare, EA/VN; and Donal te 
Herr, IAR/RAR. De 
On February 18 and on five cot) | 
secutive Thursdays thereafter, partir) | 
pants in Presidential Classroom 1 
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Young Americans visited the Depart- 
ment for foreign policy and ACDA 
‘F briefings. Presidential Classroom is a 
group of selected high school seniors 
‘from throughout the country who 
were in Washington, D.C., for a 
week’s in-depth study of the USS. 
} Government. William Creach, P/PS, 
was in charge of arrangements for the 
‘f groups, comprised of some 300 stu- 
dents each week. 
Mr. Creach also handled arrange- 
ments for foreign policy briefings 
sponsored by Close-up on March 8 
and the following five Mondays for 
600 high school students who were in 
‘| Washington, D.C., visiting principal 
executive departments, the White 
House, Congress and several national 
} associations. 
On March 15, Mrs. James D. 
Service) Hodgson, wife of the Secretary of 
} Labor, and 15 guests came into the 
hilbrick) Department for a foreign policy brief- 
r Ernes! ing and tour. Mr. Semler of EUR/ 
or, Proj SOV briefed the ladies, while Mr. 
n, AID! Creach handled the preliminaries for 
y Direc! P. 
to brie Warren H. Reynolds has left the 
f majo! Historical Studies Division of the His- 
aid re/ torical Office to join the staff of the 
| Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
A ssistan 






















irs, International Scientific 

vied 4 and Technological Affairs 

nferencé; Herman Pollack, Director of SCI, 

re addressed the Goddard Symposium in 
0 


| Washington on the topic, “Why Co- 
€ 1S OMG operate In Space Activities—The 
gs in thé U.S. Diplomat’s View.” On March 17 
' he addressed the U.S. Department of 
Scholar} Agriculture’s 96th Basic Junior 
cademic Officer Class at the Front Royal 
the Ded (Va.) Training Center. On April 3, 
on Near Mr. Pollack participated in the meet- 
Affairs) 88 Of the International Board for the 
ts from, New Center for Marine Affairs, held 
Yr. Rob. *t the Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
“ Plane raphy, University of California, La 
the pro Jolla, California. 

On the occasion of the Washington 
visit of eight Great Lakes area Gov- 
ernors, Christian A. Herter, Jr., Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary and 
Director, Office of Environmental Af- 


cing Ar 
yf Public 
eries off 


ol. 
i oo fairs, hosted a breakfast briefing in 
National ‘t@ Department on February 25 to 


, itform the Governors about U.S./ 
Semler) Catadian joint efforts to solve the 
A/CYP, Great Lakes environmental pollution 
i Donal Problems. Also participating in the 
briefing were Dr. Gordon Mac- 

five cot Donald, of the Council on Environ- 
-, partic mental Quality, and William Rucksel- 
‘oom fof “aus, Administrator of the Environ- 
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mental Protection Agency. Mr. 
Herter chaired the meeting of the En- 
vironment Committee of the OECD 
in Paris, France, March 22-25. 

William H. Taft, III, Deputy 
Director, Office of General Scientific 
Affairs, spoke at the 18th Interna- 
tional meeting of the International 
Institute of Management Sciences 
(TIMS) on the topic, “Science and 
Technology as Elements In U.S. For- 
eign Relations.” The meeting was 
held in Washington, March 22. 

Jay Blowers, Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs, spoke on international 
environmental affairs to a group of 
foreign students visiting the Depart- 
ment under the aegis of the Interna- 
tional Student Center, New Haven, 
Connecticut. On March 21, Mr. 
Blowers addressed the Tenth Annual 
Awards Banquet of the Massachu- 
setts Regional Science Fair at Dart- 
mouth, Mass., on the same subject. 

Capt. David A. Webb, Office of 
Space, Atmospheric and Marine Sci- 
ence Affairs, has terminated his detail 
to the Department and returned to 
the U.S. Coast Guard to assume new 
responsibilities. 

Slator C. Blackiston, whose most 
recent assignment was in Calcutta, 
has reported to the Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs. 

Henry S. Anderson, formerly of 
the Coast Guard, also has joined the 
Office of Environmental Affairs. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Miss Barbara M. Watson, Admin- 
istrator, Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, taped an interview on 
the subject of “Drug Arrests Abroad” 
for Chris Craft TV on March 3. 

Francis Brew, of the Foreign Op- 
erations Division of the Passport 
Office, participated in the annual 
Navy Reserve Law Seminar at San 
Diego, California, March 8-12. Mr. 
Brew, a Captain in the Navy Reserve, 
addressed the group on citizenship 
law. 

A. Roy McKay, Assistant Chief of 
the Foreign Operations Division of 
the Passport Office, visited posts in 
Africa during the period from March 
20 through April 10. The purpose of 
the trip was to review citizenship and 
Passport operations and discuss re- 
lated proceedures. The posts visited 
included Lagos, Kinshasa, Dar es Sa- 
laam, Nairobi and Addis Ababa. 

Miss Sarah R. Horsey, of the For- 
eign Operations Division, recently 





completed the Citizenship Segment of 
the Consular Services Course at the 
Foreign Service Institute. 

Cornelius D. Scully, Acting Chief 
of the Regulations and Legislation 
Division, Visa Office, was a guest 
speaker at a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Nationality 
Law of the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York. 

The Visa Office welcomed to its 
staff Charles W. Davis, returning to 
the Department following military 
service. 

The following employees of the 
Visa Office attended courses recently: 
M. Dell Palazzolo, “Radical Ideolo- 
gies and Political Systems”; Dora 
Trujillo, Passport Segment of the 
Consular Course; and Brenda Foun- 
tain, Advanced Secretarial Practices 
and Procedures. 

Sam G. Armstrong has been desig- 
nated Acting Deputy, Protection and 
Representation Division, Office of 
Special Consular Services (SCS). 

Frank A. Arenz has been desig- 
nated Chief of the Welfare and 
Whereabouts Unit in SCS. 

Paul M. Miller left SCS for an as- 
signment to the Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences. 

The following Foreign Service 
officers recently consulted with Per- 
sonnel of the Passport and Visa, 
Office: Joseph Sullivan, Mexico City; 
Frances D. Howell, transferring from 
Oslo to Tokyo; Dorian J. Juntunen, 
Bangkok; William H. Jackson, Buch- 
arest; and Raymond W. Seefeldt, 
Warsaw. 


| FSS PROMOTIONS | 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Eleanor E. Browne, Paris; Ann T. 
Delisle, Djakarta; Carlyn J. Elliott, 
Port-au-Prince; Karla Ann Gebert, 
Brussels; Gertrude N. Gregorio, Al- 
giers; Gail M. Herriges, Djakarta; 
Partricia J. Johnson, Paris; Walter E. 
Johnson, Kabul; Marcia M. Lee, 
Casablanca; Patricia Ann Lignoul, 
Managua; Mary Ann Luc, Brasilia; 
Nancy L. McCorkle, NEA; Stella T. 
Morimoto, Tokyo; Neida Rodriguez, 
Sao Paulo; and Judy L. Rutan, 
Beirut. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Judith D. Jones, Tehran; Susan E. 
McKenzie, Bangui; and Julieta Ontiv- 
eros, Buenos Aires. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Allan, Lord Stuart, 0/JOC 
Banks, Judith M., La Paz 

Basek, John Thomas, O/ JOC 
Bell, Gretchen F., Abidjan 
Birdnow, Bobbe Lee, San Jose 
Bosley, Sandra S., Bangkok 
Boutin, George T., O/J 

Bowyer, David G., '0/ SY/T 
Boyer, Neil A., CU/PDE 
Buchholz, Roy E., A/OC/E 
Butterworth, avid G. Nairobi 
Caldwell, Ray L., 0/ JOC 

Cappelli, Alfred P., Conakry 
Carrico, Peter Paul, 0/JOC 
Davis, Charles W., 0/SCA/VO 
De Long, Ottis C., ‘hr. BF/AU 
Del Principe, Joseph D., Kampala 
Dixon, John McCance, A/OC/OP 
Ferguson, Kenneth P., BF/AU 
Garcia, Bettie J., Quito 

Gosnell, Jack L., O0/JOC 

Gwyn, Keith M., 'O/SY/I 
Hambley, Mark G., 0/JOC 
Harris, Susan L., Bangkok 
Hatfield, Beverly Ellen, Tel Aviv 
Hooks, James A., 0/JOC 
Hudson, Joszet S., O/ JOC 
Jameson, Ferris R., O/ JOC 
Kott, Robert J., 0/JOC 

Lias, Thomas c USUN 

Lyons, Michael K., 0/JOC 
Malinoski, Edward J., Dhahran 
Massahos, Kathleen M., Paris 
McEldowney, Frederick C., 0/JOC 
Millspaugh, Robert A., 0/JOC 
Morrison, Jerry E., Kathmandu 
Mushett, Howard F., Vientiane 
Myles, Stanley T., O/JOC 
Newman, Herbert M., Saigon 
Oliver, Kenneth Jerome, INR/DDM/XR 
Pauley, Rosalie M., Rio de Janeiro 
Replogie, Donald B., Nairobi 
Rogers, Montgomery L., O/FSI/LT 
Scheidt, Edward M., Manila 
Smoot, Mary Cynthia, O/ JOC 
Stanley, Laurance, 0/JOC 
Svendsen, Eric F., O/JOC 
Taggart, David M., Dakar 
Taylor, Ruth S., Lima 

White, Gail R., Guatemala 
Williams, Jimmie C., Jidda 
Wilson, Raymond T., Blantyre 


TRANSFERS 
Achilles, Norman L., O/FSI/LT to Osaka- 
Kobe 


Allard, Ken D., Bangkok to A/OC/P 
Arnold, Beverly J., Ottawa to Paris 
Baldassarri, Carol Ann, Panama City to H 
—— Charles R., Ill, Paris to A/OPR/ 


Bayer, Mary L., The Hague to Tel Aviv 
Becker, Robert W., S/PRS to Suva 
Begley, Margaret B., NEA to Djakarta 
Berg, Michael E., O/FS1/LT to Recife 
Bienvenue, Richard A., Nairobi to Saigon 
Blackiston, Slator C., Calcutta to NEA/EX 
Blakemore, David L., O/FS!/AOT to Seoul 
Block, Stephen M., O/FSI/LT to Monte- 
video 
Branch, Stuart E., Saigon to Mexico, D.F. 
Bredeck, Duane R., Buenos Aires to 
Caracas 
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Oretnidion John Vincent, O/JOC/FSI to 

bid 

Brown, 6. Gardiner, S/S-O to London 

Brown, Ralph T., Bogota to Nicosia sy. 

Cannistraro, Vincent M., AF to Mogadiscio 

Cohen, Lewis I., Abidjan to E 

Collins, Robert D., EUR to Rome 

Connors, Michael V., Constantine to AF/N 

Cooper, James Ford, O/FSI/UT to Bogota 

Daly, Kathleen M., Lima to Vienna 

David, John R., EA to Phnom Penh 

Davino, Carol C., Tehran to NEA/IAI 

De Graffenried, William L., A/OC to 
Frankfort 

Delgrosso, Antonio N., Oslo to Monrovia 

Dinsmore, Lester H., A/ FBO tc Paris 

Dowd, William C., Lagos to AF 

Durfey, Frank D., Athens to Kinshasa 

Dworken, Morton R., Jr., AID (Overseas) 
to Vientiane 

Etzel, Edward, O/MED to London 

Fannin, Paula K., Geneva to Caracas 

Farrell, Janice M., Kinshasa to Abidjan 

Farrell, Sylvester L., Lagos to AF 

Field, Donald Lee, Jr., O/ JOC/FSI to 
Tokyo 

Filakovsky, John F., Paris to Conakry 

Finn, Richard B., Manila to EA 

Fitzsimmons, Mary A., Lima to Belgrade 

ie | Ambrose W., Santo Domingo to O/ 

Cc 
Foldessy, 


0/JOC/FSI to 
Athens 


Forbes, John David, Saigon to Manila 
— Roger C., Khartoum to Buenos 
ires 

Fulford, Edward A., Monrovia to AF 

Fulton, Margaret H., Sydney to Caracas 

Galanto, Fred J., Algiers to Rome 

Garabedian, Dorothy V., Montevideo to 
Brussels 

Garber, Audrey F., Guayaquil to Brussels 

Gilhooley, Emily M., Calcutta to NEA/IUR 

Girard, Eileen A., Mbabane to A/OC/T 

Glad, A. Lester, Luanda to CU/IVF/S 

Godek, Lillian L., Santiago to Accra 

Gotzlinger, Leopold, Rotterdam to The 
Hague 

Griffin, J. Donald, Port Louis to Brussels 

— G. Gene, 0/JOC/FSI to Rotter- 

am 

Grossman, Frederick J., Nicosia to 0/OC 

Hald, Nancy Anne, Lima to ARA 

Halsted, David Crane Kampala to |0/UNP 

Harman, Sally L., Naples, to Madrid 

Haught, Donald D., Zanzibar to AF/S 

Hawley, James M., Ill, O/FSI/AOT to 
Kabul 

Heichler, Lucian, Rome to Bern 

Heikenen, Harry W., London to Rome 

Henderson, David E., Palermo to EUR 

Henry, J. William, Vera Cruz to ARA 

oe John R., Rio de Janeiro to Islama- 


Lynne Bray, 


Hicks, Reppard D., CU to Wellington 

Higham, James A., Lahore to Colombo 

Hill, M. Charles, O/FSI/UT to Saigon 

Holleran, Harold J., Addis Ababa to Dja- 
karta 

Holmes, Brooke C., A.!.D. (Overseas) to 
Nassau 

Huff, James Gerhard, O/JOC/FSI to Paris 

Jones, A. Elizabeth, O/JOC/FS! to Kabul 

Jones, Betty Jane, |O to Calcutta 


Jones, Enoch D., Nicosia to Bamako 
Judd, Howard J., Bujumbura to AF 


Kenny, Margaret C., Vancouver to Sime 

Colombo Pz 
Kindel, Stephen, Athens to NEA smit 
Kinsman, N. Richard, Bogota to Caracas Soin 
— "Tadao, Army (Overseas) to Solo 
mooher, James J., Tunis to Kinshasa 
Kratina, Karen A., Belgrade to Rome } Stib: 
Kunkle, Fred L., New Delhi to NEA 


oe Linda K., San Salvador to! 
Laskaris, Anne P., Bangkok to New Delhi} — 
Leahy, Donald J., La Paz to Santa Isabel 
Ledbetter, Edwin’ D., OEO to IBWC | 
Lehovich, Viadimir, Brussels to EUR/RPM 
——— L. Dawn, Kinshasa to Bujumbura | 
Lyne, Stephen R., INR to Libreville dit 
acmaster, Bruce, Mexico City, D.F. ey 


ae, Robert R., Paris to EUR 

Marsh, Joel Evan, O/FSI/UT to EUR/AIS | 

Martin, G. Eugene, Rangoon to CU/EA 

Matthews, Carl B., London to Luxembourg 

oe Stephanie, Rio de Janeiro to 
rasilia 

= Steven F., O/JOC/FSI to Kam- 


pala 

McGrath, John B., E to London 

Mcintosh, Robert D., Nicosia to NEA 

Melton, Richard H., O/FSI/UT to ARA/LA i 

amg | Marianna, Lagos to Dacca ren 

Milikien, Norma L., Brussels to Lagos eri 

Miller, Raymond E., Lima to ARA 

Miller, Walter M. K., Frankfurt to Bangkok 

Milton, Richard H., Medellin to ARA/APU 

Misey, Edward G., L to Geneva 

Mix, Thomas T., Monrovia to AF AM 

Moller, Kenneth B., Athens to Paramaribo 

Moros, Raymond B., Lagos to AF 

Morris, Jane E., Yaounde to Bangkok Ga 

Morse, Adriaen M., Kuala Lumpur tof jj, 
Kuwait 

Murphy, Thomas Franklin, 0/JOC/FSI to) 
Beirut 

Myers, Martin H., Brussels to Caracas Da 

— William R., Stockholm to Phnom } ei 

en 

O’Shea, Marie F., Manila to Vienna | Th 

Otto, Richard N., Lisbon to Ponta Del) Ja, 
gada i 

Pakis, Sue S., Seoul to Ankara 

Pardo, Alexander, Jr., SaigontoO/OC | 

Parker, James A., Yaounde to AF/C 

Parker, Thomas, Jr., O/FSI/LT to Tokyo 

Penn, Earl L., Santo Domingo to Calcutta 

Perkins, John D., Guatemala City to 
Madrid 

Polk, Leslie D., Paris to O/MC 

Pollard, Judith A., Rabat to AF 

Powell, Bernice Ann, Amman to Brussels 

Rafaj, Grace A., Kabul to Manila 

Recknagel, Thomas M., Madras to PO/ 
CMA/FS 

Redies, Catherine L., Rome to Jerusalem 

Reed, Mary Ann, O/FSI/LT to Lima 

Render, Arlene, 0/JOC/FSI to Abidjan 

Robinson, Kenneth R., Bucharest to Mor 
rovia 

Rossi, Herman J., 





mx 
~~ T 


Orzo-zsCO2z9 7, 


Il, O/FSI/AOT to Blan 





tyre 
Rushing, Charles E., Vientigne to Mor 
rovia 
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or | Simon, Hugh Vernon, Jr. O/JOCIFS! to Waish, Ralph Claiborne, Managua to ARA Montes Philip E NEA 
Smith, Verna E., Dacca to New Delhi —— — Earl, Jr., O/JOC/FSI to Ree ton, Audrey E. Bangkok 
-aracas @ N y everance, Roger D., To 
aS) to es, Ome Marie Abidjen el Bern Weiser, Lawrence W., A/OC to Rome Stilwell, Sharon Grant, Paris 
Sonne, Lorraine L., Vienna to EUR/SOV Wesselman, Walter L., Islamabad to Thacher, Peter S., USUN 
4 Spraggins, Henry C., Jr., Kinshasa to AF _ Saigon Tipton, Kathleen H., Bangkok 
e Stibal, Ronald Lee, Bonn to Valletta Zimmer, Everett C., Jr., A/OC to Frankfurt Wieczorek, Lottie, San Jose 
dor to | 
N Delhi 
| Isabel i 
we! PERSONNEL /Cvi Seve 
umbura / 
D.F. to} 
; PROMOTIONS Anne C., O/SCA/PPT; Grimes, Marilyn Burriss, Francine W., 0/SCA/PPT 
— . Dixie, S/S-S; Hawkins, Geraldine V., DG/ Bush, George H., USUN 
ro “2 pistes, en, th gots See keene 079 
, ; Leps, Mary Ann, ; Reid, Carr, John, 
on 8) eee ee tee Thomasine, INR/DRR/NA; Sadlier, Lanice Carter, Lillie E., 0/SCA/PPT 
K GS-15 A., OAS; Sanford, Minnie B., A/OPR/PBR; Chapman, Marcell, O0/SCA/PPT 
to Kam Murphy, Bernard M., BF/AU. Shiffiett, Alice M., CU/IVF/S; Van Buren, Clark, Irene R., O/SCA/PPT 
F y Lester M., E/OT/TA; Washington, Venny Cleveland, Wilhelmina, 0/A&CP 
. GS-14 Z., DG/PMS/PS. —— —_ R., Ta eeaeee 
ARA/LA Ford, John F., O/SY/1; Reynolds, War- erere, Nesomary !., 
| a RSG Bean" R sie, main rosy, Stabe een LEN 
=e Teo. : Bauer, Ann C., 0/SCA/VO; Brown, Cleve- Cottrell, Minor B., O/SCA/PPT 
+47 7 SCAIPPT: Ferrell, Dorothy M., O/MED/ Di Campello, Ann’ Marie, 0/SCA/PPT 
O ; Ferrell, Doro L i Campello, Ann Marie, 
SoA Ne eete: eee te oer AGeorse we EX: Grimes, Annie M., A/OPR/GS; John- Dollins, Susan J., EUR/GER 
Nocit. ’ ; * son, Joseph E., Jr., O/SCA/PPT; Kellogg, Dowd, Delores D., 0/SCA/PPT 
: : Dortha M., A/OPR/VS; Leapley, Mary E., Dudley, Barbara A., O/SCA/PPT 
a 2a O/SCA/PPT, Tobin’ Peariine, BRIFM; Espinéza, Mary F, O/SY/E 
7" ;. Tobin, Pearline, ; Espinoza, Mary F. 
ok |g Burke, Madalyn K- A/OPR/RS; Lewin, Trotter, Shirley M., O/SCA/VO; Ullman, Faber, Raymond T,, 0/SCA/PPT 
npur toh line A; O/SY/EX. ; Betty A., S/R. Fields, Jesse J. AJOPRILR 
, Gs-4 Ho, t ra Ann F., 
— "F GS-9 Doster, Carole E., O/SY/EX; Gross, Friteche 7 Carolyn BRESS 
- | _ Boteler, Thelma G., BF/BP; Brown, Denise R., CU/AF; Horton, Norma J., O Garcia, Martha P., O/FSI 
Ph David M. O/SCA/PPT; Cuthbertson Vir- SCA/PPT; Jarrie, Lilian Anna, DG/PER/ German, Bruce W., BF/FS/GAS 
) Phnom 9 yy A. R., BF/FS/PRAS; Fogae Son CA; Kline, Caron L., P/PS/CB; Lawson, Gethers, Cynthia L., 0/SCA/PPT 
» L; LaRoche, Helen P., O/FSI/VTC; Mae R., A/OPR/RS; Price, Betty, CU/ Gonzalez, Angela, 0/SCA/PPT 
’ | Theroux, Ernest G., O/SCA/PPT; Young, ARA; Saxton, Ella A.,O/SCA/PPT; Scales, gyi Viola C.. ' A/PPT 
ita Del | Jamie F, ACDA Lynda Maria, E/OFP; Schoeneweis, Gen Binaldt. OCCA PPT 
Regina M., 0/SCA/PPT; Stone, Kathleen Hanley. Timothy C.. SP EX 
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DISCUSSION GROUP—Director Frank Shakespeare is shown with USIA officers who attended a recent experimental course on 
economics at the*Foreign Service Institute. On Mr. Shakespeare's right is Assistant Director Robert Anderson and on his left is 
Richard Salvatierra, Latin American Area Chairman in the FSI’s Center for Area and Country Studies. 


FSI Conducts Experimental Course in Economics for USIA 


The Foreign Service Institute 
recently concluded a _ four-week 
experimental course in economics for 
key USIA field and domestic officers. 

The objective of the course, held 
February 1-26, was to prepare the 
officers to answer Latin American 
criticism of U.S. economic policy for 
Central and South America. 

FSI was requested by USIA to 
establish this program on a “crash” 
basis in order that at least a “hard 
core” of information specialists might 
have access to first-hand economic 
data prior to the March IA-ECOSOC 
meeting in Montevideo. Twenty-one 
officers participated in the course, 
nine working with USIA media here 
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and the rest having been brought to 
Washington from various field posts 
in Latin America. 

The four-week course, which had 
its origin in the realization that differ- 
ences between the U.S. and Latin 
America almost always derive basi- 
cally from economic questions, was 
divided into two segments. The first 
involved two weeks of basic economic 
orientation, i.e., concentration on the 
development of a meaningful frame- 
work for economic analysis by non- 
economists; the second two-week 
period included presentations by 
experts, and discussion of specific 
economic issues central to our rela- 
tions with Latin America. 
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Speakers for the second segment 
included top-level officers from th 
White House, the State Department 
and other governmental or private 
agencies, U.S. business experts, jour} 5° 
nalists, Latin American economists |” 
and representatives from the academ« 
community. 

The four-week FSI program came 
under the immediate direction o 
Warrick Elrod, of the School of Pro 
fessional Studies, and Richard Salve 
tierra, Latin American Area Chait-}’ 
man in the Center for Area and 
Country Studies, with the cooperation 
of USIA’s Training Division and th 
Agency’s policy officer for Latit 
America, Alvin Cohen. 
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Secretary of State William L. 
Marcy, in a circular instruction of 
June, 1853, informed all American 
envoys that the Department wishes 
them, if possible, to appear at court 
“in the simple dress of an American 
citizen.” 


This created difficulties for many 
diplomatic representatives in coun- 
tries where ceremonial dress was de 
riguer at court functions. 


Minister (later President) James 
Buchanan solved the problem by ob- 
taining official approval for his ap- 
pearance at a royal reception in Lon- 
don in regular formal dress with a 
plain dress sword. The sword alone 
distinguished him from the court 
servants. 
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